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PHEFACE. 


I  DO  not  think  it  an  easy  thing  to  writo  ]S"ote3  to  the 
Germania  for  the  use  of  schoolboys,  because  the  main 
interest  of  the  book  arises  from  the  ethnological  discus- 
sions  springiag  out  of  it.  How  numerous  and  iraportant 
these  are  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  looks  at  the  size 
of  Dr.  Latham's  edition  of  the  work.  In  these  ques- 
tions,  however,  the  younger  students,  for  whose  use 
this  Edition  is,  by  the  very  heading  of  the  series,  in- 
tended,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  feel  much  interest. 
And  yet  one  can  scarcely  leave  tbem  out  altogether. 
I  bave,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  exercise  a  wise  dis- 
cretion  in  the  matter,  hoping  to  say  neither  too  mucb 
nor  too  little,  I  bave  also  done  my  best  to  explain 
points  in  wbicb  I  have  found,  in  my  experience,  boys 
always  bave  difficulties,  or,  at  all  events,  are  content 
to  entertain  vague  aud  misty  ideas.  I  have  sometimes, 
therefore,  spent  many  words,  whero  a  few  only  migbt 
seem  necessary,  and  explained  in  the  Notes  matters  for 
tbe  elucidation  of  wbicb  I  might  bave  simply  referred 
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the  reader  to  other  books;  only  I  have  leamed  the 
uuwillingness  of  boys  to  make  use  of  such  references, 
even  when  thej  have  the  books  requisite.  I  have  put 
together  the  main  passages  from  other  authors,  Greek  or 
Latin,  wherein  the  chief  knowledge  of  Germany  and  Bri- 
tain,  possessed  bythe  ancients,is  stored  up;  and  the  most 
interesting  of  these  extracts  are  translated  into  English, 
as  more  easily  catching  the  eye  in  running  them  over, 
and  to  induce  younger  readers  to  look  at  them,  which 
they  might  not  do  at  all,  if  they  had  to  be  read  in  a 
foreign  and  painful  language,  I  ought  to  mention  the 
books  to  which  I  am  most  indebted  for  help.  They  are 
Forbiger's  '  Handbuch  der  alten  Geographie,'  v.  3rd; 
Dr.  Latham'3  'Germania;'  Eitter's  'Tacitus;'  Dr. 
Smith's  '  Dictionaries ;'  and  Wex's  '  Agricola,' 


Brighton, 
August  Z\st,  1861. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


TViTH  rcgard  to  the  text  of  the  Germania  of  Tacitus  in  this 
edition,  a  very  few  words  will  be  enough.  Although  not  exactly 
corresponding  with  any  other,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  text  nearly 
represents  that  of  Massmann  (Quedlingburg  and  Leipsig, 
1847),  from  which  it  only  differs  in  a  few  places,  where  I  think 
the  other  readings  adopted  have  better  manuscript  authority, 
or  are  intrinsically  more  probable.  A  list  of  these  variations 
will  be  found  appended.  The  punctuation  is  my  own,  not 
his.  ♦ 

Tacitus  apparently  wrote  his  treatise  "  De  Situ,  Moribus, 
Populisque  Germaniac,"  in  A.D.  98.  In  c.  37  of  the  work  he 
reckons  about  210  years  to  have  elapsed  from  the  epoch  when 
the  Cimbri  first  became  known  to  the  Eomans,  to  the  "se- 
cond  consulship  of  the  Emperor  Trajan."  This  was  in  A.D. 
98 ;  and  Tacitus  most  probably  computed  the  years  to  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet  in  question.  In  this 
case  it  was  his  third  work,  the  dialogue  "  De  Oratoribus " 
being  wT-itten  in  the  Gth  year  of  Vespasian ;  and  the  Agricola, 
at  the  close  of  97,  or  beginning  of  98,  A.D. ;  the  Historiae  and 
Annales  following  at  inten-als.  There  is  also  an  additional 
argument  for  the  early  composition  of  the  Germania,  derived 
from  the  fact  that,  although  fuller  infonnation  might  be 
looked  for  in  a  work  entirely  devoted  to  the  history  of  the 
Teutonic  races,  than  from  a  general  history  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  yet  in  the  Annals   and  History,  German  tribes   are 
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mentioned,  Avliich  in  llie  Ciermania  are  entircly  omitted:  for 
instance,  the  Canninefates  (H.  iv.  15),  the  Gufiferni  (H.  iv.  15), 
the  Tubantes  (A.  i.  51),  the  Amsivarii  (A.  xiii.  56),  the  Sugambri 
(A.  ii.  26).  Tacitus  probably  learned  more  as  he  advanced  in 
years,  and  cari-ied  out  more  fully  his  historical  researches.  His 
aim  in  this  work  secms  not  simply  to  diffuse  information  about 
the  barbarous  tribes,  so  pertinacious  in  resisting  Roman 
aggression,  but  also  to  contrast  their  simplicity  of  life  with  the 
artificial  civilization  of  his  countrymen.  He  continually  draws 
attention  to  the  contrast  between  the  habits  of  the  two  people 
(c.  19.  25),  either  directly  or  implicitly ;  and  in  order  to  do 
so  in  one  particular  (c.  26),  after  remarking  that  money  was 
unknown  amongst  them,  he  proceeds  to  add, — an  observation 
otherwise  somewhat  unnecessary,  unless  for  the  sake  of  stig- 
matizing  indirectly  the  vices  of  the  Romans, — that  usury  was 
not  practised  by  them.  It  docs  not  appear  that  Tacitus  had 
any  peculiar  means  of  obtaining  information  about  Germany. 
Cornelius  Tacitus  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (\ai.  17  Tauchnitz) 
as  Procurator  of  Gallia  Belgica;  but  as  Pliny  died  a.d.  79, 
this  person  canuot  have  been  the  Historian,  nor  I  think  is  he 
likely  to  have  been  his  father.  There  is  not  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  Tacitus  visited  Germany.  What  he  knew  was  derived 
probably  fi-om  the  report  brought  home  by  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  great  expeditions  of  Drusus  and  Geraaanicus, 
and  the  accounts  of  traders.  The  information,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  tribes  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  and  therefore  well 
known  to  the  Eomans,  is  no  doubt  precise  aud  authentic ;  for 
the  account  of  remoter  tribes  Tacitus  must  have  been  dependent 
on  vague  hearsay  and  obscure  report. 

The  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  Germans  amongst  the 
ancients  are, — 

I.  Caesar,  Bell.  Gall.  iv.  1—3. 

vi.  21—28. 
II.  Velleixjs  Pateeculis,  ii.  108,  109,  and  117—122. 

III.  Steabo,  vii.  1. 

IV.  PoMPONius  Mela,  iii.  2,  3. 
V.  Plinius,  iv.  27—29  ;  xvi.  1. 
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Yl.  Txcnvs,  An.  i.  55 — 71. 

ii.  5—26,  and  41 — 46,  and  88. 
xi.  16—20. 
Hist.  iv.  12—30,  and  54^79. 
V.  14—25. 
VII.  PxoLEMJErs,  ii.  11,  <S:c. 

CAESAR. 
(Book  IV.,  c.  1—3.) 

Of  all  the  German  tribes,  the  Suevi  are  the  ^catcst  and 
niost  warlike.  Tliey  are  said  to  occupy  a  hundred  cantons, 
from  each  of  which  they  draw  a  thousand  fighting  men  every 
year  for  service  beyond  the  frontiers.  The  rest,  remaining  at 
home,  support  themselves  and  the  others ;  and  in  turn,  during 
the  following  year,  are  engaged  undcr  arms  ;  while  the  former 
stay  at  home.  By  this  arrangement  agi-iculture  and  military 
service  proceed  without  intemiption.  They  posscss  no  private 
or  separate  lands  ;  and  are  forbidden  to  remain  raore  than  a 
year  in  the  same  place  of  abode.  They  use  little  corn,  but 
chiefly  live  on  milk,  and  the  flesh  of  their  cattle,  and  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  hunting.  Consequently  from  the  cha- 
racter  of  their  diet,  and  the  daily  exercise  and  freedom  con- 
sequent  on  their  -way  of  life  (ina.smuch  as  from  their  boyhood, 
they  are  uncontrolled  by  the  rules  of  duty  or  discipline,  and 
never  do  violence  to  their  own  inclinations),  their  strength  is 
fostered,  and  their  stature  becomes  enonnous ;  and  even  in  the 
coldest  districts  they  have  inured  themselves  to  the  absence  of 
all  clothing,  except  skins,  from  the  small  size  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  their  body  is  exposed,  and  to  bathe  in  their 
rivers.  Tliej'  allow  tradcrs  to  visit  them,  rather  in  order  to 
have  means  of  disposing  of  spoil  taken  in  war,  than  from 
any  desire  to  have  foreign  articles  introduced  amongst  them. 
Moreover,  the  Germans  do  not  use  importcd  beasts  of  burden, 
which  the  Gauls  delight  in,  and  procure  at  high  prices ;  their 
native  cattle,  although  small  and  ill-shaped,  by  daily  exercise 
are  made  capable  of  cnduring  extreme  toil.  In  cavalry  engage- 
ments  they  often  leap  down  from  their  horses,  and  do  battle 
on  foot,  and  they  teach  their  horses  to  remain  stationary  :  on 
B   2 
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emergencies  they  wlthdraw  quickly,  and  monnt  them.  In  their 
view  nothing  can  be  more  shamcful  or  spiritless  than  to  use 
housino;s ;  consequently,  they  venture  with  the  scantiest  force 
to  attack  any  nuinber,  however  large,  of  horsemen  so  equipped. 
Of  wine  they  entirely  forbid  the  importation,  considering  it 
to  produce  effeminacy  and  incapacity  for  enduring  hardship. 
In  a  public  point  of  view,  they  consider  it  the  highest  dis- 
tinction  to  have  vast  tracts  of  waste  lands  beyond  their  frontiers. 
In  their  opinion  this  is  a  proof  that  a  large  number  of  states 
cannot  withstand  their  power.  In  one  direction  the  lands  are 
said  to  be  desolate  to  a  distance  of  some  600  miles  from  the 
Suevi.  On  the  other  side  the  Ubii  adjoin  them,  a  people  once 
extensive  and  flourishing,  consideinng  the  prevalent  condition 
of  the  Germans.  These  last  are  somewhat  more  civilized  than 
the  generality  of  their  countrymen,  from  their  vicinity  to  the 
Rhine,  and  the  frequent  visits  of  traders;  and  from  their 
proximity  to  the  Gauls,  they  are  accustomed  to  the  habits  of 
that  people. 

CAESAR. 

(Book  VI.,  21—23.) 

The  Germans  differ  considerably  from  the  Gauls  in  their 
customs,  having  no  Druids  to  superintend  their  religious 
worship,  and  paying  little  regard  to  sacrifices.  In  the  number 
of  the  gods  they  reckon  those  ouly  whom  they  can  see,  from 
whom  tliey  derive  manifest  advantages  ; — the  Sun,  for  instance, 
Fire,  and  the  Moon  ;  the  rest  they  have  never  so  much  as  heard 
of.  Their  whole  life  is  passed  in  hunting  and  war.  From 
infancy  they  are  inured  to  toil  and  hardship.  The  highest 
praise  is  bestowed  on  those  who  remain  the  longest  chaste :  by 
this  course  they  consider  their  stature,  strength,  and  sinews  to 
be  most  enhanced.  All  bathe,  without  distinction  of  sex,  in 
the  rivers,  and  clothe  themselves  in  skins,  or  small  gar- 
ments  of  deer-hides,  thus  leaAdng  a  large  part  of  their  bodies 


On  agriculture  they  do  not  bestow  much  attention  ;  the  chief 
,  part  of  their  diet  consisting  in  milk,  cheese,  and  meat.  None 
have  any  fixed  portion  of  the  soil  or  lands  to  caU  their  own ;  but 
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the  majifistrates  and  chiefs  every  ^-ear  assij^  to  the  various  tribe» 
and  lamilies  united  to^ether,  a  certain  portion  of  hmd,  the 
extcnt  and  locality  of  which  is  left  to  thcir  discretion.  In 
the  followiuff  year  they  force  them  to  remove  elsewhcre.  For 
this,  various  reasons  are  a.ssijifned  ;  its  object  is  citlier  to  provide 
atjainst  thc  exchan<;e  of  warlikc  pursuits  for  husbaiuhy  under 
the  channs  of  kMi^thcned  habituation  to  tlie  soil ;  or  to  prevent 
the  wish  to  acquire  large  possessions,  and  the  more  powcrful 
from  expelling  the  weaker  from  their  holdings  ;  or  again,  that 
they  may  not  build  houses  too  carefuUy,  to  exclude  cold  and 
heat ;  lastly,  to  check  the  rise  of  desire  for  wealth,  from  which 
party  strife  and  factions  spring ;  in  order  the  better  to  keep  the 
bulk  of  the  populace  in  a  contented  frame  of  mind,  when  they 
see  their  own  resources  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  most 
powerful  amongst  thcm. 

The  liighest  boast  of  the  states  is  to  surround  themsclvcs  with 
the  broadest  possible  wastcs,  by  the  desohition  of  the  country 
beyond  their  frontiers.  In  their  eyes  it  is  the  privilege  of 
superior  bravCry  to  compel  their  neighbours  to  rctire  from  their 
lands,  while  none  venture  to  remain  in  their  vicinity ;  and 
besides,  as  all  apprehension  of  sudden  inroads  is  thus  removed, 
they  regard  it  as  conducive  to  greater  security.  When  the  state 
is  engaged  in  war,  defensive  or  ofTensive,  magistratcs  are  chosen 
to  conduct  it,  wnth  power  of  life  and  death.  In  timcs  of  pcace 
there  is  no  magistrate  for  the  wholc  tribc,  but  the  chicfs  of  the 
districts  and  cantons  administer  justice  and  settlc  disputes 
between  their  foUowers. 

Acts  of  robbery  committed  beyond  the  frontiers  of  eacli  state 
involve  no  disgrace ;  the  object  of  these  is  stated  to  be  tlie  due 
training  of  their  youths,  and  the  prevention  of  indolcnce.  \Vhen 
any  chicftain  in  the  council  offers  to  lead  these  excursions,  and 
bids  those  who  choose  to  follow  him,  to  give  their  names,  all 
who  approve  of  the  enterjirise  and  the  man,  rise,  and  offer  their 
help,  and  are  applauded  by  the  crowd :  all  who  decline  to  follow 
are  regarded  in  the  light  of  dcscrtcrs  and  traitors,  and  after  this 
all  credit  is  withhcld  from  them.  To  offer  violence  to  guests  is 
considered  a  crime :  all  who  visit  them,  no  matter  for  what 
reason,  they  protect  from  harm,  and  treat  as  sacred :  every  house 
is  open  to  them,  and  the  meal  is  shared  with  them. 
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STRABO. 

(Book  Yll.,  c.  1.) 

Next  after  the  Kelts,  Germans  occupy  the  districts  beyond 
tlie  Rhine  eastwards,  differing  only  slightly  from  the  Keltic  race, 
in  their  greater  ferocity,  size,  and  yellowness  of  hair,  but  in  all 
otlier  respects,  in  form,  and  habits,  and  way  of  life,  reserabling 
the  Kelts  previously  described.  It  is  not  thcn  without  reason, 
I  think,  that  the  Romans  gave  them  their  name,  intending  by  it 
to  designate  them  as  genuine  Gauls  ;  for  in  the  language  of  Rome 
the  Gennans  are  by  their  name  marked  out  as  "  genuine."  The 
lirst  division  of  the  country  embraces  the  parts  adjacent  to  the 
Rhine  from  its  source  to  its  embouchure ;  and  this  river-valley 
foi-ms  the  entire  western  breadth  of  the  country.  Of  the 
inhabitants  of  this,  some  have  been  removed  by  the  Romans  to 
Keltica,  others  have  taken  the  precaution  to  retire  into  the 
depths  of  the  country,  like  the  Marsi ;  a  few  are  left  behind, 
and  a  part  of  the  Sugambri.  Next  to  the  occupiers  of  this  valley 
come  the  other  tribes  between  the  Rhine  and  the  river  Elbe, 
■which  flows  towards  the  ocean  in  a  dii'ection  nearlj^  parallel  to 
the  former,  traversing  a  district  of  no  less  extent.  Between 
these  two  there  are  other  navigable  rivers  (one  of  these  is  the 
Ems,  on  which  Drusus  defeated  the  Bmcteri  in  a  naval  engage- 
ment),  also  running  fi-om  the  South  Northward  to  the  ocean ; 
for  the  country  rises  towards  the  Soiith,  and  forms  a  mountain 
ridge  continuous  with  the  Alps,  stretching  eastward  Hke  a  spur 
of  the  Alps  ;  and  indeed  some  have  so  described  it,  on  account 
of  its  position,  and  because  it  produces  the  same  growth  of  trees, 
although  of  course  the  chain  is  not  so  elevated.  Here  also  is 
the  Hercynian  forest,  and  the  peoples  of  the  Suevi,  partly  situated 
within  the  forest,  as  are  the  tribes  of  the  Quadi.  Amongst 
these  last  is  Buiaemum,  the  royal  abode  of  Marobudus,  to  which 
place  he  transplanted  the  Marcomani,  a  kindred  tribe,  with  many 
others.  For  after  his  return  from  Rome,  he  raised  himself 
from  a  private  station  to  the  administration  of  affairs.  In  his 
youth  he  received  kiudnesses  at  Rome  from  Augustus,  and 
after  his  return  he  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  liis  couutry,  and 
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added  to  those  I  hare  already  mentioned  the  Luji,  a  powerful 
people,  and  the  Zumi,  and  Butones,  and  Mugilones,  and  Sibini, 
and  the  Semnones,  a  large  tribe  of  the  Suen.     As  I  remarked 
before,  the  Suevie  peoples  dwelt  partly  within  and  partly  without 
the  forest,  contiguous  to  the  Getae.     Xow  the  greatest  nation  is 
the  Suevic,  for  it  stretches  irom  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  and  part 
of  it  is  situated  even  beyond  the  Elbe  ;  the  Hermondori,  for 
instance,  and  the  Langosargi ;  but  at  the  present  time  these 
last  have  been  expelled  entirely  beyond  that  river.     A  common 
feature  in  all  these  peoples  is  their  facility  in  removing  their 
abodes,  a  facility  arising  from  the  scantiness  of  provisions,  and 
the  absence  of  agriculture,  or  the  accumulation  of  wealth.    They 
dwell  in  huts,  satisfying  their  wants  from  day  to  day,  living 
chiefly   on   theii*   herds   of  cattle,    like  the  Xoraade  races ;  in 
imitation  of  whom  they  place  their  households  in  waggons,  and 
with  their  cattle  wander  wherever  it  seems  best.     There  are 
other  German  tribes  inferior  to  these ;    the  Cherusci,   Chatti, 
Gamabrivii,  and  Chattuarii ;  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean  are  the 
Sugambri  and  Chaubi,  and  Bructeri  and  Cimbri,  Cauci,  Caulci, 
Campsiani,  ahd  many  others.      In  the  same  direction  as  the 
Ems  flow  the  Weser  and  Lippe ;    the  latter  some  600  stadia 
distant  from  the   Rhine,  running  through  the  Lesser  Bructeri. 
There  is  also  the  river  Sala,  between  which  and  the  Rhine,  in 
the  midst  of  great  successes  in  war,  Drusus  Germanicus  died. 
This  general  conquered  not  onW  the  greater  pai-t  of  the  various 
tribes,  but  sixteen  islands  along  the  coast  as  well,  one  of  which 
is  Burchanis,  which  he  laid  siege  to  and  took.     The  Rhine  is 
about  3000  stadia  distant  froro.  the  Elbe,  in  a  direct  line  ;  but 
one  is  compelled  to  make  a  circuit,  through  tortuous  and  marshy 
roads  and  forests.     The  HercjTiian  forest  is  thickly  wooded  and 
overgrown  with  large  trees,  covering  ground  of  vast   extent, 
strongly  fortified  by  nature.     In  the  centre  of  it  lies  the  habit- 
able  region  already  described.     Xear  it  are  the  sources  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine,  and  the  lake  between  them,  and  the 
marshes  formed  by  the  Rhine.     The  circuit  of  the  lake  is  more 
than  300  stadia,  and  the  distance  across  nearly  200.     In  this 
•lake  is  an  island,  used  by  Tiberius  as  the  base  of  his  naval 
cperations   against  the  Vindelici.     It,  as  well  as  the  Hercj-nian 
forest,  lies  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Danube  ;  consequently,  in 
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travcllinf;^  from  Kcltica  to  the  Hercynian  forest,  you  must  first 
cross  the  lake,  then  tlie  Danube,  and  afterwards  by  an  easier 
route  approach  the  forest  through  high  table-lands. 

The  Cimbri  are  said  to  have  had  a  peculiai-  custom ;  in  their 
expeditions  they  are  accompanied  by  their  ■vvomen,  and  attended 
by  hoary-headed  priestesses,  clad  in  white  robes,  with  cloaks  of 
flax  clasped  round  them,  f^^irt  with  brazen  belts,  and  barefooted. 
These,  holdinji^  swords  in  their  hands,  advanced  through  the 
camp  to  meet  the  captives  ;  and  after  decorating  them  with 
crowus  led  them  to  a  brazen  bowl,  raised  on  steps.  Mounting 
these  a  priestcss  cut  the  throat  of  eaeh  prisoner,  raising  him 
above  the  cauldron ;  and  then  from  the  blood  that  fell  into  the 
bowl,  they  drew  certain  intimations.  Others  tearing  the  victim 
open,  after  inspecting  the  entrails,  announced  victory  to  their 
friends.  In  the  contests  they  beat  hides,  stretched  on  the  wicker 
bodies  of  their  chariots,  so  as  to  make  a  prodigious  noise. 


POMPONIUS  MELA. 

(Book  III.,  c.  2,  3.) 

The  Ehine,  on  descending  fi-om  the  Alps  near  its  head  waters, 
forms  two  lakes,  Venetus,  and  Acronius  (Bodensee).  Then, 
running  for  a  considerable  distance  in  a  compact  body,  and 
flowing  in  a  clearly-defined  channel,  it  separates  into  various 
streams  at  no  great  dlstance  from  the  ocean.  The  river,  towards 
the  left,  throughout  this  latter  part  of  its  course  until  it  enters 
the  sea,  is  still  called  the  Ehine ;  on  the  right  side,  the  river  at 
first  remains  narrow,  as  in  its  earlier  portion  ;  afterwards,  its 
banks  recede,  and  the  stream  is  no  longer  a  river,  but  a  vast 
lake,  filling  the  plains,  under  the  name  of  Flevo;  and  after 
encircling  an  island  of  the  same  name,  it  again  contracts,  and 
enters  the  ocean  under  the  form  of  a  river.  From  this  point  to 
the  AIps  Germany  is  bounded  by  its  banks,  on  the  South  by 
the  Alps,  on  the  East  by  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  Sarmatia, 
on  the  Northern  frontier  by  the  ocean.  Its  inhabitants  are 
savage  in  spirit  and  uncouth  in  fonn,  and  in  addition  to  their 
natural  fierceness,  they  heighten  their  courage  by  warfai'e,  and 
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habituate  their  bodies  to  hardships,  and  espccially  cold.  In 
their  earlier  years  tliey  wear  no  clothing,  and  youth  lasts  long 
amongst  them.  Those  who  are  grown  up  wear  cloaks,  or  the 
bark  of  trees,  however  severe  the  winter.  They  not  only  have 
no  rcpugnauce  to  swimming,  but  actually  revel  in  it.  They  are 
constantly  at  war  with  their  neighbours,  the  causes  of  which 
spring  from  mere  caprice  ;  not  from  any  desire  to  acquire  power, 
or  enlarge  their  possessions  (for  they  take  no  pains  to  cultivate 
what  they  havc),  but  to  have  a  desert  round  them.  With  them 
might  is  right,  and  therefore  even  acts  of  robbery  involve  no 
disgrace ;  they  are  good-natured  only  to  strangers,  and  kind  to 
suppliants  ;  in  their  mode  of  living  they  are  so  rough  and 
uncivilized  as  to  eat  meat  raw  or  freshly  killed,  or  else,  while  all 
stifF  in  the  skins  of  their  cattle  and  wild  animals,  they  first 
soften  it  by  working  it  with  their  hands  and  feet.  Their 
country  is  intersected  by  many  rivers,  rough  with  many  moun- 
tain  ranges,  and  throughout  a  large  portion  of  its  extent  im- 
passable  from  woods  and  marshes.  Of  these  last,  the  chief  are, 
the  Suesia  marsh,  the  Estia,  and  Melsiagum.  Its  chief  woods 
are,  the  Herc5'nian,  and  some  others  possessing  distinct  names ; 
but  the  former,  being  sixty  days'  journey  across,  is  larger,  and 
therefore  better  known  than  the  rest.  Its  loftiest  mountains 
are  Taunus  and  Ehetico,  excepting  some  whose  names  a  Roman 
mouth  can  hardly  pronounce.  Of  the  rivers  which  flow  through 
other  countries  besides  Germany  the  Danube  and  the  Ehone  are 
tlie  most  important ;  the  Main  and  the  Lippe  of  those  which 
fall  into  the  Rhine  ;  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe,  of  those 
which  reach  the  ocean.  Beyond  the  Elbe  the  Sinus  Codanus,  a 
vast  gulf,  is  crowded  with  islands.  Consequently,  the  sea,  which 
is  received  into  the  embrace  of  the  shores,  no  where  presents  a 
wide  expanse,  or  at  all  resembles  a  true  sea ;  on  the  contraiy, 
from  its  waters  penetrating  in  every  direction,  and  often  rising 
above  their  banks,  it  spreads  itself  like  rivers  in  a  wandering 
and  widely-diffused  course  ;  where  it  touches  the  shores,  confined 
by  the  banks  of  the  islands  at  no  great  distance  on  almost  every 
side  alike,  it  is  narrow,  and  nearly  like  a  strait ;  then,  curving, 
it  makes  a  bend  round  a  long  jutting  promontory,  in  which  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutoni  are  fbund,  and  beyond  theni  the  Her- 
miones,  the  remotest  inhabitants  of  Germany. 
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PLINIUS. 

(Book  IV.,  27—29.) 

Clearer  information  dawns  npon  us  as  we  approacli  the  tribe 
of  Ingaevones,  the  first  people  in  Germany  in  that  quarter.  An 
extensive  mountain  range,  called  Sevo,  equal  in  heigbt  to  tbe 
Riphaean  chain,  makes  a  vast  gulf  known  by  the  name  of 
Codanus,  stretching  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  the  Cimbri,  and 
crowded  with  islands.  Of  these  the  most  famous  is  Scan- 
dinavia,  of  unascertained  extent,  the  only  part  known  being 
occupied  hj  5(X)  cantons  of  the  tribe  of  Hilleviones,  who  term  it 
a  second  world.  Eningia  is  thought  to  be  equally  large.  Some 
authors  tell  us  these  regions,  as  far  as  the  river  Vistula,  are 
occupied  by  Sarmatae,  Venedi,  Sciri,  and  Hirri.  The  promontory 
of  the  Cimbri,  jutting  far  out  into  the  sea,  makes  a  peninsula 
called  Cartris.  Three-and-twenty  islands  are  known  to  the 
Roman  arms ;  of  which  the  most  famous  is  caUed  Fabaria 
(Borkum),  from  its  resemblance  to  a  wild  bean.  Again,  there  is 
Glessaria  (Ameland),  from  the  amber  found  by  our  soldiers  ;  the 
barbarians  themselves  call  it  Austrania ;  Actania  (Schelling)  is 
another  of  these  islands. 

Of  the  Germans  there  are  five  races  ;  the  Vindili,  subdivided 
into  Burgundiones,  Varini,  Carini,  and  Guttones  ;  the  second 
are  the  Ingaevones,  consisting,  amongst  others,  of  Cimbri, 
Teutoni,  and  the  various  tribes  of  Chauci.  Nearest  to  the 
Rhine  are  the  Istaevones ;  the  Cimbri  of  the  interior  belong  to 
these ;  fourthly,  there  are  the  Hermiones,  consisting  of  Suevi, 
Hermunduri,  Chatti,  Cherusci.  The  fifth  race  is  the  Peucini 
Bastarnae  bordering  on  the  Daci.  Several  well-known  rivers  fall 
into  the  sea,  the  Guttalus  (Pregel),  Vistula,  Elbe,  Weser,  Ems, 
Rliine,  Maas.  The  Hercynian  range  stretcljes  towards  the 
interior,  equal  in  celebrity  to  any  mountain  chain.  In  the  very 
channel  of  the  Rliine,  extending  about  one  hundred  miles  in 
length,  is  situated  the  famous  island  of  the  Batavi  and  Can- 
nenufates ;  besides  this  there  are  other  islands  belonging  to  the 
Prisii,  Chauci,  Frisiabones,  Sturii,  Marsacii,  strewing  the  coast 
between  Helium  Ostium  and  Flevum  Ostium.  These  are  the 
names  of  the  mouths  where  the  Rhine,  discharging  itself  by 
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separate  cliannels,  is  subdivided  on  the  northem  side  into  certain 
lakes,  on  the  westem  into  the  river  Maas  ;  by  the  mouth 
between  these  it  rolls  a  moderate  volume  to  the  sea,  retaining 
its  own  name. 

PLINT. 

(Book  XVI.,  c.  1.) 

(From  Bohn's  Classical  Library.) 

Another  marvel,  too,  connected  with  the  forests ;  they  cover 
all  the  rest  of  Germany,  and  by  their  shade  augment  the  cold. 
But  the  highest  of  them  all  are  those  not  far  distant  from  the 
Chauci,  dnd  more  particularh^  in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  lakes 

there.     The  very  shores  are  lined  with  oaks In  the 

same  northem  regions,  too,  is  the  Hercynian  forest,  whose 
gigantic  oaks,  by  their  near  approach  to  immortality,  surpass  all 
other  marvels  kno^vn. 
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GERMANIA. 

Tlie  variations  from  Massmann's  text  are  as  follows :  B  de- 
notes  the  reading  of  Bekker ;  R,  that  of  Ritter ;  M,  that  of 
Massmann.  Tlie  readings  of  the  fiith  column  represent  those 
adojjted  in  this  edition. 


C.  II. 

M. 

genus 

B.  E. 

genus  est 

M. 

Tuisconem 

B. 

Tuistonem 

M. 

conditoris 

B.  E. 

conditores 

M. 

Herminones 

B.  E. 

Hermiones 

M. 

Iscaevones 

B.  E. 

Istaevones 

M. 

Vandilios 

B.  E. 

Vandalios 

C.  III. 

M. 

baritum 

barditum          "» 
(in  brackets  b)  j 

C.  XIY. 

M. 

victricem 

B.  E. 

victi-icemque 

M. 

imo 

B.  E. 

immo 

C.  XVIII. 

M. 

rursus,  quae 

B.  E. 

rursusque 

C.  XIX. 

M. 

abscisis 

B.  E. 

accisis 

C.  XX. 

M. 

ad  patrem 

B.  E. 

apud  patrem 

C.  XXII. 

M. 

inimicitiis 

B.  B. 

inimicis 

C.  XXXII. 

M. 

Usipi 

B.  E. 

Usipii 

C.  XXXIV. 

M. 

Dulgubini 

B.  E. 

Dulgibini 

C.  XXXIX. 

M. 

pagi  iis  habitantur 

B.  E. 

pagis  habitant 

C.  XL. 

M. 

Vithones 

B. 

Nuithones 

M. 

Nerthum 

Hertham 

C.  XLIII. 

M. 

Helvetonas 

B.  E. 

Helveconas 

M. 

Nahanarvalos 

B.  E. 

Naharvalos 

C.  XLIV. 

M. 

in  ordine 

B.  E. 

in  ordinem 

CAII  CORNELII   TACITI 

DE  SITU,  MOEIBUS,  ET  POPULIS  GEEMANIAE 
LIBELLUS. 


I.  Geemanta  omnis  a    Gallis    Eaetisque  et  Pannoniis, 
liheno   et   Danubio   flumiuibus,    a    Sarmatis   Dacisque, 


I.  Germama']  Tlie  country  in~ 
tended  by  Tacitus  is  Gerinania 
east  of  tlie  Rhine,  sometimes  called 
Trans-rlienana,  JVIagna,  or  Barbara. 
Distinct  from  tliis  was  Geimania 
Cis-rhenana,  a  district  west  of  tlie 
Rhine,  occupied  by  transplanted 
Germauic  tribes.  This  was  sub- 
divided  into  Germania  Prima,  or 
Snperior,  extending  from  Augusta 
Rauracorum  (Augst),  a  little  above 
Bale,  to  Mogiintiacum  (Mainz), 
and  Germania  Secunda  or  Infcrior, 
reaching  from  tliis  last  point  to  the 
sea.  These  two  divisions  are  cnm- 
prehended  in  the  plural  form  Ger- 
maniae,  used  by  Tucitus  (A.  ii.  73). 
The  area,  embraced  under  the  name 
Germania,  by  our  author,  is  larger 
than  that  included  in  its  modern 
equivalent,  Germany.  It  e.\tended 
from  tlie  Rhine  to  the  Vistula  and 
tlje  Carpathian  mountains;  and 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube : 
tbus  comprising  Mecklenburg,  Po- 
merania,  West  Prussia,  Branden- 
burg,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Poland, 
Silesia,  Denniark,  Swcdcn,  &c.  In 
fact,  according  to  the  view  of 
Tacitus,  Germany  was  the  entire 
country  occupied  by  German  races. 
In  placing  tiicse  so  far  cast  of  tbe 


Elbe,  he  was,  I  tbink,  clearly  in 
error;  at  which  one  can  hardly  be 
snrprised,  considering  bow  scanty 
his  means  of  inforniation  wilh  re- 
spect  to  tbese  regions  and  people 
ninst  have  been.  Thcre  is  little 
doulit  that  the  population  in  this 
quarter  was  Slavonic,  not  German; 
for  the  older  the  nanies  of  the 
rivcrs,  mountains,  &c.,  of  this  re- 
gion,  the  more  surely  tlicy  are 
Slavonic  ;  and  there  is  certain  evi- 
dence  that  between  thc  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  aftcr  Christ  these 
countries  wcre  niainly  occujiicd  by 
tbat  race.  In  tbe  entire  absence 
of  any  record  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Gernianic  peojdes  by  them,  this 
is  fair  ground  for  infcrring  similar 
occupancy  at  the  tinie  of  Tacitus. 

omfiis]  i.e.  '  Gern)any  entire,' 
as  distinguisbed  from  the  two  pro- 
vinces  of  Gerniania  Superior  and 
Inferior,  regarded  as  detacbed  frag- 
nients,  dislocatcd  from  the  true 
Gernian  area.  So  Caesar  speaks  of 
'  Gallia  omnis'  (B.  G.  i.  1),  as  dis- 
tinguished  from  Cisaljiine  Gaul. 
The  order  here,  and  in  tlie  passage 
just  qnotcd,  is  wortb  noticing;  the 
name  of  the  country  to  be  dcscribed 
in  the  work  occupies  the  emphatic 
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mutuo  metu,  aut  montibus  separatur.     Cetera  Oceanus 
ambit,  latos  siuua  et  iusularum  immensa  spatia  complec- 


position.  Suetoniiis,  on  the  con- 
tiaiy  (Julius  Caesar,  25),  under  a 
diffcrcnt  view,  writes  "  omnem 
Galliani  in  provinciae  formam  re- 
detrit." 

Raelisf/ue']  Raetia  Proper,  or 
Prima,  e.xiendcd  from  the  Helvetii 
to  Noricum,  cmbracing  the  upper 
portioiis  of  the  valleys  ot'  the  Liciis 
(Lech).  Aen\is  (Inn),  and  Athesis 
(A(iige),  the  modern  Grisons,  Tyrol, 
and  part  of  Lombardy.  Tacitus 
seems  to  include  under  this  name 
Vindelicia,  or  Ractia  Scrunda,  be- 
tween  Ractia  Prima  and  tlic  Danube, 
includiucj  Southern  Bavaria,  and 
Wurtembcrg,  and  Noricum,  east  of 
the  Acuus  (H.  iii  5),  as  far  as  the 
Mons  Cetius  (the  Kahlenburg), 
comprising  tbe  moiiern  Sal/.burg.  and 
Carinthia.  Perhaps,  as  T)r.  Latham 
suggests,  he  regarded  the  whole  as 
forming  only  oneetlinological  group, 
and  therefore  mentioned  them  under 
one  name  only. 

farinonik]  The  countrv  occupied 
hy  this  people  stretched  from  Mons 
Cetius  to  the  Danutie,  near  its 
junction  witli  the  Tibiscus  (Theiss), 
and  from  the  Danube  in  tlie  North 
to  the  Savus  (Save)  in  the  South, 
comprising  Croatia,  Carniola,  Bos- 
nia,  Slavonia,  Western  Hungary, 
Styria,  and  part  of  Lower  Austria. 
It  wasdivided  into  LTpperand  Lower 
Pannonia,  wcst  and  east  respec- 
tively  of  the  Arrabo  (Raab). 

iSariiiatis]  This  race  occupied 
the  vast  rccjion  between  the  VistuLa 
and  the  Tanais  (Don),  embracing 
modern  Poland,  East  Prussia,  Li- 
thuania,  and  Russia.  These  people 
are  described  by  Pliny  (vi.  7)  as 
'  Medorum,  ut  ferunt,  soboles  ;'  and 
from  an  e.\amination  of  their  lan- 
guage  they  are  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  Indo-Germanic  family.  In 
tlie  time  of  Herodotus  tliey  ■were 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  T'on, 
and  gradually  advanced  westward. 
The  name  disappears  from  history 


after  the  third  century,  and  is  re- 
placed  by  that  of  Slavi,  Shivini,  &c., 
tlie  modern  Shivonic  race,  now 
spread  morc  or  less  over  Polauil, 
Russia,  Croatia,  Carinthia,  Styria, 
Bobemia,  &c. 

Ditcis(jue]  When  Dacia  became 
a  Roman  provincc,  after  the  con- 
quests  of  Trajan,  its  boundaries 
were  the  Tibisciis  on  the  West, 
and  the  Hierasus  (Pruth)  on  the 
E:ist,  while  it  strctched  from  tbc 
Mons  Carpatus  to  the  Dauube  ; 
thus  comprising  AVallachia,  Tran- 
sylvania,  Moldavia,  and  Eastem 
Hungary. 

mutun  inetii^  Where  there  is  no 
physical  boundary  between  the  Ger- 
mans  on  the  one  hand  iuid  Dacians 
and  Saimatians  on  the  other,  tliey 
still  forbear  to  molest  each  other, 
each  being  afraid  to  attack  ihe  othcr. 
In  other  quarters  they  are  separa*ed 
by  mountain  chains;  the  Carpathians 
forminga  barrier  betwecn  the  Ger- 
mans  andSaimatians.and  the  Medves 
range  and  tlie  Bakonycr  Wald,  be-. 
tween  the  former  and  the  Dacians. 

lntos  sinus]  '  Embraciiig  in  its 
range  broad  peninsulas  and  vast  in- 
sujar  tracts.'  '  Sinus' is  a  term  for 
any  thing  that  is  gathered  into  a 
f(dd  ormakes  a  bend,and  most  com- 
monly  is  used  for  gulfs,  bays,  and  the 
like,  but  also  for  projecting  head- 
lands  where  the  bouiidary  line  makes 
a  sweep.  Tacitus  here  seems  to 
speak  of  the  Danish  peninsula, 
Holstein,  Sleswig,  and  Jiitland. 
Tlie  word  comes  to  mean  any  distant 
nook  or  corner,  as,  c.  29,  '  sinus  im- 
perii,'and in  Agric.  23, ' omnis  propior 
sinus  Britauniae.'  The  'iusularum 
spatia,'  aie  no  doubt  aniongst  others 
Seeland,  Funen,  Norway  and  Swe- 
den  ;  for  Tacitus  considered  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  to  be  an 
island.  Cf.  Plinius  iv.  27,  "qui 
(sinus)  Codanus  vocatur,  refertus 
insulis,  quarum  clarissima  Scandi- 
navia  est." 
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tens,  nuper  cognitis  quibusdam  gentibus  ae  regibus  quos 
bellum  aperuit.     Khenus  E.aeticarum  Alpium  inaccesso 


ntiper  cofiriitis'^  Conipare  Annals, 
ii.  24.  Tlie  cliietknowleilge  of  Gei- 
many  possefsed  by  tlie  Ilonians  was 
gained,  after  the  conque^ts  of  Jullus 
Caesar,  from  tlie  expeditions  of  Do- 
mitius  Alienobarbus  (A.  i.  113,  and 
iv.  44  ;  Suetoiiius.  Nero  4),  and  es- 
pecially  tliose  of  Nero  Claudius 
Drusus  Germanicis,  and  his  son 
Caesar  Germanicus.  The  former 
■was  the  first  Rnnian  general  who 
penetrated  to  tlie  Gerninn  Ocean  (c. 
34),  probably  by  the  Canal  of  Dru- 
8US,  from  the  northeru  arm  of  the 
Rhine  near  Arnheim  to  the  Sala 
(Yssel)  at  Doeslierg.  Possibly  he 
may  have  reached  the  Amisia  (Ems) 
and  subjiigiited  the  islands  of  the 
coast.  Subsequently  he  reached  the 
Visurgis  (Weser),  but  had  to  retire; 
afterwards  he  penetrated  into  the 
country  of  tiie  8uevi.  and  tiirning 
his  arms  acainst  the  Cherusci, 
reached  the  Elbe,  but  without  ad- 
vancing  furthcr  retired  and  soon 
after  died,  B.c  9. 

Caesar  Germanicus,  after  visiting 
Germany  on  the  destruction  of  Va- 
rus  and  liis  legions,  in  conjunction 
witli  Tiberins,  conimenceda  brilliant 
career  in  that  country.  He  crossed 
the  Rhine,  and  after  crushing  the 
Marsi  and  Chatti,on  tlie  organization 
of  a  revolt  against  tiie  Romans  by 
Arminius,  embarked  in  a  flotllla, 
and  sailing  by  the  I>acus  Flevus  (Zuy- 
dersec)  to  tlie  ocean  and  up  tiie  Ems. 
laid  waste  the  coimtry  bctween  that 
river  and  the  Lippe.  In  the  fol- 
lov^ing  year  colleciing  a  fleet  at  the 
Insula  Rat:ivorum,  he  sailed  by  the 
Canal  of  Drusus  and  the  Flevus  to 
the  sea,  and  disembarking  at  Amisia 
on  tlie  Ems,  crossed  tiiat  river  and 
the  AVeser,  and  defeated  Arminius. 
On  returning  by  the  Ems  to  the 
ocean,  thc  fleet  was  sliattered  by 
terrific  storms.  and  the  soldiers  dis- 
persed  aloiig  the  coa&t.  From  these 
stragglers,  on  their  retiirn,  a  good 
deal    of  information,   accompanied, 


according  to  Tacitus,  with  a  good 
dcal  of  fable,  was  gleaned.  Soon 
after  thcse  events,  Germanicus  was 
recalled,  a.d.  16.  In  a.d.  84,  the 
emperor  Domitlan  imdertook  a 
campaign  a.'ain*t  the  Chatti,  and 
apparently  with  some  triflinir  success; 
but  although  Tatitus  says  '  nuper 
cognitis,'  lie  can  hardiy  reter  to  tliis. 
No  doubt  he  used  tlie  word  loosely, 
refcrringto  tlie  cami^aigns  mentioned  • 
aliove  ;  the  date  of  wliicli  would  be 
froni  80  to  100  ye;;rs  licfore  the 
publication  of  tlie  Germania. 

Rhenus\  The  ancient  geogra- 
phers — Stiaho,  for  in^tance  (iv.  3) 
— made  the  Rhinc  rise  in  Mount 
Adiila.  As  this  last  autiior  also 
places  the  sources  of  the  Addua 
(Adda)  in  the  same  mountain,  he 
probably  regariied  the  Upper  Rhine 
as  the  true  river,  and  not  the  Lower 
Rhine,  whicli  has  a  course  less 
directly  northwards.  Tii  that  case 
the  mountaiii  would  be  tlie  range 
near  tiie  passes  of  the  Sidugen,  and 
S.  Bernardino,  not  tlie  St.  Go- 
thard.  The  Raetian  Alps,  men- 
tioned  here,  are  the  Grisons  and 
the  Tyrol. 

The  name  of  the  Rhine  seems 
only  another  form  of  Rhodanus, 
and  to  be  connected  with  Eridanus, 
Danube,  Don,  Tanais,  &c.  In  this 
view  tiie  name  was  a  Keltic  one, 
signifying  the  watcr,  or  rivc; 
perhaps  originally  the  name  for  a 
part  of  the  river  only,  and  used  by 
the  Honians  to  designate  the  whole. 
A/piuin]  This  word  appaiently, 
like  Hhine  and  Danube,  is  of  Keltic 
origin ;  its  root  being  '  alb,'  high, 
the  same  word  appearing  in  Al- 
bion,  the  hilly  land,  or  Scotland, 
and  thence  Great  Britain  genenilly. 
At  all  events,  the  deiivation,  men- 
tioned  by  Festus,  from  the  Sabine 
'aliius,'  eqiiivalent  to  the  Latin 
'  albus,'  in  the  sense  of  white,  snow- 
clad  mouutains,  docs  notseem  worth 
much. 
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ac  praecipiti  vertice  ortus,  inodieo  flexu  in  occidentem 
versus,  septemtriouali  Oceano  miscetur.  Danubius,  molli 
et  clementer  edito  niontis  Abnobae  jugo  efiusus,  plurea 
populos  adit,  donec  in  Ponticum  niare  sex  meatibus 
erumpat :  septimum  enira  os  paludibus  hauritur. 

II.  Ipsos  Germauos  indigenas  crediderim,  minimeque 


modico  flejnt'^  This  is  sotnetimes 
rcfcrreii  to  tlie  head  of  the  river 
between  Bre2enz  antl  Bale ;  the 
objettion  to  vhich  view  is  tliat  the 
turn  is  any  thing  but  nioderate, 
being  all  Imt  liircctly  wcst,  whercas 
the  woid  '  niodicus  '  seems  to  iniply 
a  gradu:il  swcep  westward.  It  refcrs, 
no  doubt,  to  the  portiim  of  tlie  river 
lying  betwccn  Arciiacimi  (Ariiheiui), 
and  Lugdunum  Batavorum  (Ley- 
den). 

Damil)ius\  As  statcd  above.  imdcr 
Rhcniis.  tiic  derivation  ot  tliis  word 
seems  the  Keltic  Don,  or  Dan, 
■water.  The  upper  poition  of  the 
stream,  as  far  as  Vienna,  commonly 
went  by  tliis  name :  below  that 
town  Istcr  was  the  usual  term. 
According  to  Adelung,  Danubius 
is  equiva  ent  to  the  uppcr  water, 
and  (Dan)ister,  the  lower  water. 

AliiKibae]  This  is  the  range  of 
thc  Scliwarzwahl,  or  Black  Forest, 
exteniiing  from  tiie  Oherland  of 
Baden  to  Pforaheim;  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  wliich,  at  a  heiglit  of 
about  3000  fcet,  are  the  sources  of 
the  Danube. 

phires  pofmlos]  Beginning  at  the 
head  of  the  river,  and  advancing 
eastward,  there  woukl  be  the  Vin- 
delici,  Norici,  Pannonii,  and  Macsi, 
on  the  right  bank  :  on  the  left  the 
occupants  of  the  Dccumates  Agri, 
Narisci,  jNIarcomani,  Quadi,  and 
Daci  ;  tlie  river  being  dividcd 
between  the  Keltic,  Teutonic,  and 
Slavonic  races. 

Sej'  meatibusl  The  anrients  were 
not  agrecd  upon  the  numher  of  the 
mouths  of  tlic  Danubc.  Herodotus 
(iv.  47)  mentions  five  ;  Pliny 
(iv.  24),  si.\ ;  Strabo  (vii.  3),  seven; 
and   Mela   (ii.    1),   the  same,   four 


only  being  navigable.  There  are 
still  sevcn  mouths,  of  which  the 
Sulina  mouth  is  of  the  greateat 
importance. 

eniwput]  There  is  another  read- 
ing  here,  '  erumpit :'  and  it  is  worth 
one's  while  to  note  the  ditference 
between  tlie  two  cxpressions.  '  Do- 
ncc,'  meaning  '  uniil,'  is  used  with 
tlie  indicative  to  convey  the  ex- 
prcssion  of  some  actual  fact ;  as 
iii  A.  i.  5,  "  nuntii  vulgabantur 
donec  exressisse  Augustum  fama 
eadem  tulit."  '  Donec '  with  the 
subjunctive  is  used  when  the  event 
is  not  stated  positively,  but  only 
contemplated  as  a  future  con- 
tingency ;  A.  i.  .3'3,  "  eo  usque 
fiagitatus  est  donec  ad  exitium 
deilcrctur."  The  difFcrence  between 
the  two  cases  scems  in  some  degree 
analotrous  to  that  betwcen  'iw^iiXdtv 
and  ftos  (iv  tXOij  in  Greek.  One 
easily  sces  howthis  lastsense  merges 
into  the  notion  of  an  end  con- 
temphtted  by  the  agent,  and  pro- 
posed  to  hiniself  a»  his  aim  ;  and 
this  seems  the  view  to  be  taken  of 
this  passage,  and  a  similar  one  in 
A.  ii.  6,  "  Rhenus  Germaniam 
praevehitur  donec  Oceano  miscea- 
tur."  Here  '  donec  crunipit,'  or 
'  miscetur,'  would  mean  '  until  it 
actually  enters  the  sea ;'  '  donec 
erumpat,'  or  'misceatur,'  is  '  until 
such  time  as  it  shall  succeed  in 
itsaim  of  forcing  its  way  to  the  sea.' 
Compare  also  c.  35. 

H.  t)Hli(jeiius] '  lndigena'is  derived 
from  '  indu,'  a  form  of 'in,'  still  found 
in  '  induperator'  for  'imperator,'  and 
'  gigno.'  To  be  thus  avTvy(^i)ou£i  was 
a  matter  of  boast  amonnfst  the  an- 
cients.  Cf  Arist.Ves]>.  107(5.  Tliucyd. 
ii.  36.     As  far  as  the  Geiinans  are 
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aliarum  gentium  adventibus  et  hospitiis  mixtos  :  quia  nec 
terra  oliiu  sed  classibus  advehebantur,  qui  niutare  sedes 
quaerebant ;  et  immensus  ultra,  utque  sic  dixerim,  ad- 
versus  Oceanus  raris  ab  orbe  nostro  navibus  aditur.  Quis 


concemed,  tliere  is  little  doubt  that 
the  Tcutonic  races  belonged  to  the 
Indo-Gcrmanic  stock  once  occupying 
Bactiiana  and  part  of  Armenia  ;  a 
fuct  rcndercd  almost  certain  from 
the  general  rc.<-cml)lanie  of  tlnir 
language  to  those  of  Pcrsia,  India, 
&c.  According  to  one  view  tlie  nanie 
of  one  of  the  tribes  <if  this  Teutonic 
people,  the  Saxons,  is  itself  a  con- 
lirmation  of  this;  that  appeUation 
being  a  corrui)tion  from  Saca  sunu, 
eons  of  tlie  Sa<ae.  They  fornied 
then  a  portion  of  that  people  who, 
ages  ago,  issued  from  the  regions  of 
Upper  Asia,  and  niaking  tiieir  way 
by  the  Caucasus  and  the  route  nortli 
of  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas, 
ontered  Eumpe.  Under  this  view 
they  are  more  or  less  of  the  same 
stock  as  the  Greeks,  I.atins,  Kelts. 
and  Slavoiiians.  As  for  the  tinie  of 
their  entering  Europe  nothing  wliat- 
evcr  is  known  ;  althougli  sonie  con- 
sider  t!ie  great  inroads  to  have  been 
Buccessively  tliose  of  the  Fins,  Kelts, 
Slavonians,  Teutoiis,  these  last  cut- 
ting  tliroiigh  the  Slavoniaiis,  aiid 
being  insulated  by  their  closing  up 
behind. 

quia  nec  ierra  olim']  Tafitus  givcs 
three  reasons  for  his  hclicf  in  tlie 
indigenous  origin  of  the  tJcrmans  : 
Qi^,  that  the  chief  movements  of 
nations  wcre  by  sea,  and  the  sea  of 
those  countries  was  too  boisterous  to 
venture  on  ;  secondly.  that  the  hmd 
liad  no  attractions  to  otfer  to  fo- 
reigners  to  indiice  them  to  settle  iu 
it;  and,  thirdly,  hccause  the  tra- 
ditions  of  the  (iermans  themselves 
represcnted  tliem  as  the  original 
occupiers  of  the  soil. 

As  far  as  the  first  of  these  reapons 
is  concemed,  Tacitus  was  mi^led  by 
the  want  of  any  adequate  knowledge 
of  tiie  grcat  movcmcnts  of  tlie  carly 
raccs  wlio  successively  entoied  Eu- 


rope.  No  doubt  the  emigrations 
with  wliich  he  was  historicnlly  ac- 
quainted  were  efTe<ted  by  sea ;  the 
colonization,  for  instance,  of  the 
Afriran  coast  by  the  Phoenicians, 
of  ccrtain  parts  of  Grcece  by  the 
Egyptians,  of  Massilia  hy  the  Pho- 
caeaiis,  and  others,  was  niaritime. 
The  grcat  movemciits,  however,  by 
which  Eiiropi'  was  peop'ed  wcre  in 
Bome  instances,  at  all  eveiits.  lnng  an- 
terior  to  the  rise  of  comnicrce,  and 
the  roiite  was  undoubtedly  ovcr 
laiid,  above  the  Eu.\'inc. 

tipc  terri  .  .  .  .  et\  Tlicse  two  par- 
ticles  are  united  in  this  way,  because 
the  foriiier  is  equivalent  to  '  et  non ;' 
and  then  a  second  '  et '  follows  na- 
tiiially,  in  the  next  clanse.  Cf. 
Cicero"s  Epist.  ad  F;im.  x.  1,  '"  Fur- 
nium  nostrum  tanti  a  te  fieri  nec 
uiiror  et  gaudeo,"  and  A.  xv.  28, 
"  neque  atro.x  in  summam  et  quibus- 
dam  praeferturis  inducias  pctit."  So 
in  Greek  outi  is  followcd  by  te. 
Cf  Plato,  Apol.  '2i],  (!,  ?')  ■wav- 
TdTiaai  /it  (/)i)v  ovTt  itiirov  voui- 
X^tiv  ^401/5  Tovt  T£  dXXous  TrtDra 
OiOijaKnv. 

udrel/ehantiir]  Tliis  word,  of 
course,  only  siiits  '  clissibus,'  and 
another  verb  must  he  su|)p!icd  to 
suit  '  terra.'  Cf.  A.  iv.  49,  "  dein 
fossam  loricamque  contexens,"  and 
A.  vi.  24,  "  ut  quemadiiiodum 
nuium  filiumque  fratris  ct  ncpotes 
domiimque  oiunem  caedibus  com- 
plevisset." 

adverKif]  I  do  not  think  this 
means  '  op;)osite  to  us,'  at  our  anti- 
podes,  a  scnse  the  word  has  in  Cic. 
Somn.  Scip.  6;  but  only  'liostile,' 
'difficult  of  navigation.'  The  ob- 
jcction  made  by  AValther,  that, 
if  so,  the  apologetic  expression,  'ut-  , 
que  sic  dixenm'  is  unncccssary, 
docs  not  seem  worth  mucli.  Tacitus 
may  have  thought  tlie  idea  of  the 
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porro  praeter  penculum  horridi  et  ignoti  maris,  Asia  aut 
Africa  aut  Italia  relicta,  Gernianiam  peteret  informem 
terris,  asperam  coelo,  tristem  cultu  aspectuque,  nisi  si 
patria  sit  ?  Celebrant  carminibus  autiquis  (qiiod  unum 
apud  illos  memoriae  et  annalium  genus  est)  Tuistouem 
deum  terra  editum,  et  filium  Mannum,  origiuem  gentis 


orean  showina:  a  sort  of  active  hos- 
tility  to  navigatois  requirecl  a  little 
softening  down  by  an  introductory 
phrase.  This  boisterousncss  of  the 
Gernian  Ocean  a])pears  to  have 
struck  Tacitus :  cf'.  A.  ii.  24, 
"  quaiito  violeutior  cetero  mnri  oie- 
anus  et  truculentia  coeli  praestat 
Gerniania;"  and  he  has  a  similar 
rcniark  to  the  present  one  in  c.  34 
of  this  book,  "  sed  obstitit  Oceauus 
in  se  inquiri."  The  Romans  ccr- 
tainly  had  not  much  encoura^ement 
in  navirrating  thcse  seas :  the  dis- 
asters  Germanicus  mct  with,  and 
the  alarniiniraccount  of  tlieir  horrors 
his  soldiers  carried  honic.  would 
liardly  induie  traders  to  visit  tliem. 
visi  si]  Some  of  the  IVISS.  have 
'nisi  patria  sit,'  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  riglit:  for  '  nisi  si '  ex- 
presses  the  possibility  of  the  occur- 
reme  of  the  matter  in  question ; 
whereas  '  nisi.'  used  ironically  in 
the  sense  of  '  nisi  fortc.'  does  not 
contemplate  any  such  possibility, 
but  the  reverse. 

cannini/jiis]  Of  tliesc  old  Teu- 
tonic  sonjrs  no  specimcns  have 
survived ;  and  yet,  indirectly,  we 
can  form  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of 
tiieir  prob:ibie  form  and  sutjects. 
Anglo-Saxon  jiocms  have  come 
down  ;  for  instnme,  the  Adventurcs 
of  Beowulf,  and  thc  Trave'lcr"s 
Sonp:,  the  antiquity  of  wiiich  is 
cariied  by  some  to  the  sixth  or 
eeventh  ccnturics  after  Christ;  and 
one  may  suppose  them  to  be  fair 
representatives  of  the  mould  in 
which  tlie  earlicr  sonL'S  of  tlie  race 
were  cast.  If  so,  in  these  vcis-es 
there  was  neither  quantity  nor 
rliyme,  but  simply  the  recurrcnce, 
■within   short  distances,   of   similar 


sonnds  or  letters,  either  repeated  in 
the  same  or  succcssive  liues.  Tliis 
will  be  seen  at  once  in  a  specimen 
from  the  Travellers  Song,  where 
the  alliterative  lettcrs  are  printed 
in  Italics. — 

CEtla  wcold  Iltmum, 
^'ormannc  Gotum, 
Berca.  Z?anin2um, 
i?urpendum  Gifica. 
The  general  ciiaractcr  of  these  an- 
cicnt  poems,  as   rejards   matter,  is 
also   ascertained  from  the  two  Ed- 
das,  compiled   in   the  elcventh  aiid 
twelfth  centuries  by   two   Icelandic 
scholars,  Siufusson  and  Snorro  Stur- 
leson.    and    containing   all   that  re- 
niained  of  traditiomiry  Scandinavian 
mytliolosy.      They   arc   filled  with 
the   adventures   of  the  gods,    Odin 
and  his  sons,  tlieir   battles   against 
the  powere  <if  evil,  sriauts.  &c.     (See 
Oxiord  Essays  for  185R,  No.  5.) 

T/iistn3ieiii]  Although  I  have  re- 
tained  this  reading  ont  of  deference 
to  the MSS.,  yet  I  think  '  Tuisconem' 
is  very  likely  the  true  one.  This 
last  word  may  be  reg:irded  as  an  ad- 
jective,  the  '  isk'  bemg  the  same  as 
our  'ish'  in  'selfish.'  and  '  Tui'  or 
'  Tiu'  being  connectcd  with  '  Deus,' 
'divus,'  &c.,  and  appearing  in  tlie 
Edda  under  the  foi-m  Tyr,  Odin's 
son.  from  whom  our  Tuesday  de- 
rives  its  appellation. 

jSfunvuiii  I  Tliis  name  is  curi- 
ously  like  the  Hindoo  Menu,  the 
Egyptian  Mcnes,  the  Lydian  Manes, 
and  the  Cietan  Minos.  Probably  it 
is  the  same  as  the  German  Mensch, 
and  our  '  man,'  and  in  it  and  Tuisco 
humanity  and  divinity  are  per- 
sonified. 

orifiiiiem  (jenti)'']  It  was  the  usual 
custom  of  tlie  nations  of  antiquity  to 
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conditoresque.  ]Manno  tris  filios  adsignant,  e  quorum 
nominibus  proximi  Oceano  Ingaevones,  medii  Ilermiones, 
ceteri  Istaevones  vocentur.  Quidam  ut  in  licentia 
vetustatis,  pluris  deo  ortos  plurisque  gentis  appella- 
tiones,  ]\Iarsos,  Gambrivios,  ISuevos,  Vandalios  adfir- 
mant :  eaque  vera  et  antiqua  nomina.  Ceterum  Ger- 
maniae  vocabulum  receus  et  nuper  additum  :  quoniam, 
qui  primi  Elienum  transgressi  Gallos  expulcrint,  ac  nunc 
Tungri,   tuuc  Germaui  vocati  sint :  ita  natiouis    nomen 


trace  their  pedigree  up  to  some  ima- 
ginary  licro.  The  Gieeks,  for  in- 
stance,  liad  an  ancestor  Hellcn;  and 
the  Aeolians,  Aeoliis. 

Intiaevoites,  ^c.  \  There  seems  no 
possibiiit_v  of  succcss  in  the  at!cmi)t 
to  arrange  accuraie'y  the  s'arious 
tribes  under  tiiese  heads.  Nevei- 
theless,  it  may  be  truc  in  the  niain, 
that  the  Ingaevoncs  are  thc  nien  of 
the  Ing-gau,  i.e.  tiie  country  of  tlie 
Angli,  and  synDnynious  tiierefore 
with  our  nanie  England ;  un<ler 
■which  view  the  Ingaevones  would 
represent  the  great  fSaxon  confe- 
deracy.  The  Israevones  (a  vari- 
ous  rcading  for  Istaevoncs)  would 
be  tlie  nicn  of  the  Isli  district.  or 
the  FranlxS  of  a  later  age.  Tlie  Her- 
mionis  again,  or  Herminoncs,  for 
there  are  both  rcaiiings,  woiild  be 
tlie  arniy  men,  tlic  liigh  Oermans  of 
the  South.  (Sce  Cambiidije  Kssa\  s, 
1856,  No.  2,  on  English  Etiino- 
logy,  by  the  late  I)r.  Donaldjou.) 

Marsiis^  The  Marsi  scein  to 
have  oncc  becn  settlcd  in  West- 
phalia,  betwceri  Miinsicr  and  l'adcr- 
born ;  Init  they  witlidrcw  fiirtlicr 
into  the  interior,  and  occupicd  tlie 
rountry  betwcen  tlie  r^ip|ie  and  tlie 
Ruhr,  or  stili  fiirtlier  souh.  They 
seem  to  have  been  concerncd  in 
the  afTair  of  Varus  and  his  legions, 
and  uere  severelv  punislicd  by  Gcr- 
manicus,  who  (iestroye<l  the  famous 
temple  of  Tantana,  situated  ncar 
their  boundarics.  (A.  i.  .t1,  <&<'.) 
As  they  are  not  again  nicnlioned  ly 
Tacitus,  in  liis  account  of  tlie  various 
C 


tribes,  they  had  perhaps  ccased  to 
possess  any  separate  cxisien<'c. 

Gavilirh-ii\  Strabo  mentions  tliis 
people;  perhaps  tliey  aie  the  same 
as  tlie»Cliamavi  in  c.  [V'>. 

Vandat.i(is\  Originally  this  tribe 
was  settlcd  on  the  northcrn  coast  of 
Gernumy,  in  1'omciania;  later  tliey 
weie  fi)iind  near  tlic  Iliesengebirge 
(the  Van<Ialici  Montcs  in  Dion 
Cassius,  iv.  1),  north  of  the  Mar- 
comani ;  subscqilently  they  occu- 
pied  Pannonia  and  Dacia,  and 
about  A.D.  400  entcrcd  Spiiin. 
Driven  licnce  by  tlic  Gotlis,  they 
crosscd  to  Africa,  aud  wcre  there 
conqtiered  by  Justiniaii,  a.d  534. 

Geriiianiiie]  Tacitus  docs  not 
mcan  tbat  the  word  itself  was  only 
rccently  uscd.  It  seems  to  have 
becn  linown  long  bcfore  his  time; 
for  in  thc  Fasti  Capitolini,  for  B.c. 
222,  they  are  mcntioned  a|ipaiently 
as  defeated  with  the  Insuiirian 
Gaiils  by  the  Roman  consul  Mar- 
ccllus.  What  he  iuteiids  to  say  is, 
that  the  name  iiail  on]y.rcctntly 
bccn  given  to  the  wliole  country, 
having^  picviously  bccn  tlie  dc- 
signation  of  a  single  tribe;  just  as 
the  Graeci,  a  tribe  somewhcre  in 
the  vicinity  of  tlie  Achcious,  evcn- 
tually  gave  their  naine  to  tlie  whole 
countiy  of  (irceie. 

Tuiiyri — GermtDii]  Varioiis mcan- 
ings  liave  hceu  assigiicd  to  the  latter 
of  thcse  words.  Accoiding  to  sonio 
they  wcre  calhd  G'crniaiii.  as  true 
Gauls,  aiid  biotbcrs  of  thc  KeUic 
race ;  according  to  otliers  the  name 
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non  gcntis  evaluisse  panlatim,  ut  omnes  primum  a  victore 
ob  metum,  mox  a  seipsis  invento  nomine,  Germani 
vocarentur. 


19  coiinected  •with  the  Gerinani,  a 
Persian  tribe  (Hcrod.  i.  125)  ; 
otliers  deiive  it  from  the  German, 
Gwer,  or  Wehr.  nKikincf  it  rqui- 
valent  to  wairiors  (Wihnnanner). 
The  objection  to  all  whidi  views 
is  this,  that  as  the  Germans  never 
used  the  term  to  designate  theni- 
sclves  by,  the  Ronians  vere  not 
likely  to  have  adopted  it,  if  it  were 
derived  from  a  Teutonic  root  Tt 
scems  most  likely  to  be  a  Keltic 
word,  derivcd  from  the  Gaelic 
'goir,'  or  'gair,'  to  cry  out,  and 
'  gairm.'  '  gairmean,'  a  cry  :  in  the 
Bense  of  nien  good  at  the  battle- 
shout ;  like  Homei's  fioijir  ayii66i. 
If  so.  it  was  the  name  used  by  tlieir 
neighbours  to  dcsignate  the  Ger- 
mans ;  not  by  the  Germans  to 
designate  either  the  whole,  or  any 
))or;ion  of  thcmsplves.  Tliis  practice 
of  callina  a  jieople  by  a  name  never 
adoptcd  by  themselves  is  common 
enough  :  for  instance,  the  inba- 
bitants  of  the  Principality  are  called 
Cumra  g  by  themselves.  and  AVelsli 
by  every  one  else.  Probably  the 
variety  of  name  in  Germani  and 
Tungri,  botb  belonging  to  the  same 
people,  is  to  t>e  explained  not  by 
assigning  differcnt  dates,  as  Tacitus 
does  here,  but  by  considering  the 
former  to  be  the  Keltic,  and  the 
latter  the  Teutonic  designation, 
e.visting  sinmltaneously.  As  for 
the  meaning  of  tbe  nanie  '  Tungri,' 
it  may  be  connected  witb  the  Ger- 
man  '  Zunge.'  and  ourown  '  tongue;' 
and  will  represcnt  the  appellation 
adopted  by  the  Teutonic  invaders 
as  the  speakers  of  au  intelligiMe 
language,  in  contrast  with  the  di- 
vision  of  the  Keltic  race  with  which 
they  were  in  contact  after  crossing 
the  river. 

The  part  occupied  by  tbe  Tungri 
seenis  to  bave  been  tliat  held  pre- 
viously   by   the    Eburones,    in    the 


modem  province  of  Limburp,  near 
Tongres,  Liege.  and  Maastricht. 

ita  7iutio?iis]  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
'natio'  is  uscd  in  a  more  re- 
Btrictcd  scnse  than  'gens.'  the  latter 
comprising  the  wlude  of  the  race, 
of  which  'natio'  fornied  a  sub- 
division.  Cf.  Velleius  Paterculus, 
ii.  9H,  "omnibus  ejusdem  gentis 
nationibus  in  arma  accensis." 

'I;a'  here  is  'accordingly,'  and 
does  not  belong  to  tlie  foUowing 
'  ut,'  in  the  sense  of  '  adeo  ut,'  '  to 
Buch  a  degree,  that'  &c. 

onuies  pfiiiium  a  ^•ictnre'\  The 
meaning  of  this  passage  is  not  very 
clear.  and  thcre  are  various  expla- 
nations  of  it.  1  thiiik  it  ought  to 
be  construed,  '  In  this  way,  the 
name  of  a  partiru'ar  tribe,  not  of 
the  wliole  race.  gradually  prevailed, 
so  that  all  weve  callcd  Germans, 
first  by  the  victorious  tribe,  with 
the  objcct  of  striking  terror  (into 
the  Gauls),  and  subsequently  by 
themselves  aftcr  their  assumption 
of  this  name.'  The  two  clauses, 
'a  victore,'  and  'a  seipsis,'  having 
the  sanie  form,  must  be  construed 
in  the  sanie  way;  and  the  sense  can 
hardly  therefore  be  tliat  the  name 
of  Germans  was  derivcd  from  the 
conqueior,  as  Walch  and  others 
suppose  it  to  be.  As  far  as  I  un- 
derstand  the  passage,  it  means  this  : 
the  Tungri  having  crossed  the 
Rhine,  established  theniselves  on 
the  left  bank  :  in  order  to  keep  the 
neighbouring  Gauls  in  a  chronic 
state  of  fear,  and  possitdy  deter 
tliem  from  combining  to  expel 
theni,  they  were  constantly  remind- 
ing  tbem  of  the  probability  of  the 
arrival  of  other  triiies  like  them- 
selves  to  effect  further  conquests. 
As  their  own  name  of  Germani 
was  an  alarming  one  to  the  Gauls, 
they  tiiought  it  politic  to  apply  the 
same   appellation    to   their  country- 
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III.  Fuisse  apud  eos  et  Ilerculem  memorant ; 
primumque  oranium  virorura  fortium  ituri  iu  proelia 
canunt.  Sunt  illis  liaec  quoque  caruiina.  quorum  relatu, 
quera  Barditura  vocant,  accendunt  aniraos  futuraeque 
pugnae  fortunam  ipso  cantu  augurantur:  terrent  euim, 


men  generally.  Prcscntlj-  these 
tribes  them<elves  saw  their  advan- 
tage  in  adoptina;  the  sanie  narae, 
as  it  invested  tlicm  at  once  ■nith  a 
formidable  prestige.  In  tliis  view 
'  ob  metum'  is  equivalent  to  '  ut 
metus  Gallis  injiceretur.' 

III.  Hercnlem]  Sce  the  note  on 
the  German  dcities  in  c.  9. 

haec  quoqtw  canninn]  These  soncjs 
in  honour  of  Herculcs.  and  otht-r 
heroes  (cf  A.  ii.  88,  "Arrainius 
canitur  adhuc  barbaras  apud  gen- 
tes"),  chanted  befire  entcrins  into 
battle,  to  inflame  the  coura<re  of  the 
warriors,  are  to  be  distinsuished 
from  the  purely  mvthologiral  poems, 
mentioned  in  c.  2,  ."celebrant  car- 
minibus  antiquis,"  &c. 

Ritter  makes  a  difficulty  about 
the  words  '  quem  Bardiium  vocant,' 
on  the  ground  that  these  songs 
■were  evidently  sung  by  the  whole 
line  of  fighting  men.  (Cf  H.  iv. 
18,  and  ii.  '21.)  I  do  not  see  much 
jn  this  ;  for  while  the  Scaldschaiited, 
the  men,  if  the  songs  were  faniiliar, 
as  they  ofteu  would  be,  migbt  easily 
join  in. 

relatu]  This  word  nnly  occurs  in 
Tacitus,  instead  of  the  usual  form 
'relatio;'  cf.  A.  xv.  22.  H.  i.  30; 
although  about  the  former  passage 
there  may  be  sonie  doubt. 

Bardilum]  The  usual  name  for 
a  poet  in  the  Germanic  tongnes 
was  '  scop,'  and  in  tbe  Scandinavian 
'scald;'  while  the  word  'barditus' 
is  of  Kcltic  oiicfin.  If  so,  the  Ger- 
mans  can  hardly  be  thought  to  have 
designated  a  native  custom  by  a 
foreign  term.  The  practiee  of 
conrse  cxisted  amongst  them,  as 
■well  as  amongst  the  Kelts;  and  I 
think  it  prnbable  that  Tacitus  de- 
rived  his  information  ia  this  respect 


through  a  Keliic  snurce.  and  con- 
sequently  tlie  (iractice  of  ihe  Ger- 
mans,  resenibliiig  as  it  did  that  of 
tbe  Gauls,  was  not  unnaturally  de- 
scribed  by  his  informeis  iii  words 
fainiliarto  their  cars,  as  descriptive 
of  their  own  custom.  Lucan,  i.  447, 
mentions  these  Keltic  bards  :  — 

"  Vos  quoque 

Pluiima    senuri    fudistis  carmina 

Bardi. 
Certe  populi    quos   despicit 

Arctos 
Felices     errore     suo,     quos    ille 

tiiiioiuni 
Maximus,  haud  urget  lethi  metus; 

inde  ruendi 
In    ferrum    mens     prona     viris, 

animaeque  capaces 
Mortis,     et     ignavum    rediturae 

parcere  vitae." 

This  custom  was  retained  hy  the 
Sianiiinavian  nations.  Hacon,  Eail 
of  Norway,  in  one  of  his  battles, 
is  said  to  have  been  attended  by 
five  Scalds,  each  of  whoin  saiig  an 
ode  to  inspirit  the  w.irriors  before 
the  fray  began ;  and  the  verses, 
chanted  by  the  Scalds  of  Olavc 
King  of  ^Torway  in  battle,  have 
bet-n  preserved. 

/itturafijiie  puinae]  Tiiis  idea  of 
divinin^  the  result  of  a  battle  from 
tiie  character  of  the  shouts  raised 
by  the  two  armies  befoie  enga^ing, 
e.xisted  amongst  the  Highlanders. 
At  tlie  hatile  of  Killicrankie,  Ca- 
meron  declared  to  his  nien  that  the 
battle  would  begained  bccansc  tlieir 
shouts  were  moie  livcly  than  those 
of  their  o|>pcinent<, — a  prediction.  as 
it  happened,  veritied.  (Sce  Aikia 
on  the  passage.) 
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trepidantve,  prout  sonuit  acies.  Kec  tam  voees  illae, 
quam  virtutis  concentus,  videntur ;  adlectatur  praecipue 
asperitas  soni  et  fractum  murmur,  objectis  ad  os  scutis, 
quo  plenior  et  gravior  vox  repercussu  intumescat.  Cete- 
rum  et  Ulixem  quidam  opinantur,  longo  illo  et 
fabuloso  errore  in  hunc  Oceanum  delatum,  adisse  Ger- 
maniae  terras,  Asciburgiumque,  quod  in  ripa  Eheni 
situra  hodieque  incoiitur,  ab  illo  constitutum,  nomina- 
tumque.  Aram  quin  etiam  Ulixi  consecratam,  adjecto 
Laertae  patris  nomine,  eodem  loco  olim  repertam  :  monu- 
mentaque  et  tumulos  quosdam  Graecis  literis  inscriptos, 
in  continio  Germaniae  Eaetiaeque  adhuc  exstare:  quae 
neque  confirmare  argumentis,  neque  retcUere  in  animo 
est :  ex  ingeuio  suo  quit^que  demat  vel  addat  tidem. 
IV.  Ipse  eorum  opinionibus  accedo,  qui    Germaniae 


Uli.rem']  The  ten  years'  wan- 
dering  of  TJlysscs  fornied  a  con- 
venicnl  receptacle  for  stray  traditions 
or  pues-scs  auioni;sl  the  ancients. 
Strabo  (iii.  "2)  cets  him  to  Iheria, 
as  the  founderof  Ulyssea.  or  Lisbon. 
Solinus  carries  liim  still  funher 
nortii,  to  Caledonia. 

Ascih?tri/iiiiii]  Prohahlv  the  mo- 
dern  Ashurg,  where  many  antiquities 
have  been  found.  ncar  the  left  hank 
of  the  l.,o\vcr  Rhine,  at  no  gieat 
distance  from  2\euss  (op|iosite  to 
Dlisfcldorf).  Tiiere  are  many  de- 
rivations  suggcsted  for  the  nanie. 
It  scenis  to  me  most  likeh"  to  he 
connected  with  the  Isk,  in  ihe  form 
Iscaevones.  a  various  reaiiing,  noticed 
in  c.  2.  Others  connect  it  witli 
Asgard,  the  city  of  tiie  gods,  so 
often  mentioned  in  tlie  Eddas ; 
others  make  it  equivalcnt  to  the 
ash-tree  liills  ('  esche,'  '  herg'). 

UliJti cnv^ecmtum^  I  think.  from 
the  general  tuiii  of  the  passage, 
this  means  an  altar,  dedicated  to 
Ulysses,  as  their  founder,  hy  the 
townsmen  of  Ascihurgium.  Ta- 
ritus  elsewhere,  A.  ii.  7.  uses 
'  aram  Druso  sitam  disjecerant,' 
almost  certainly  in  the  sense  of 
'  erected  in  honour  of  Dru>us.'  I 
said   from  the   gencral  turu   of  the 


passage,  hecause  the  mere  use  of 
the  dative  for  the  ahlative  with  a 
prepoi-ition  is  liardly  any  proof;  for 
Tacitus  has  'Callisius  iiiihi  nar- 
ratus'  (A.  .\i.  29);  '  hicus  Ro- 
manis  classibus  navigatos'  (c.  34), 
&c. 

Graecis  literis]  Caesar  mentions 
(i.  29)  that  in  the  camp  of  the 
Helvetii  were  foiind  lists  made  out 
in  Grcek  character> :  and  also  says 
(vi.  14)  that  the  Druids  cmploy 
the  same.  If  these  really  were 
genuine  Oreek  lctters,  the  know- 
ledge  of  them  no  douht  snread  from 
Jlassilia,  a  Phocac:in  cnlony;  but 
it  was  prolialdy  vcry  partially  ex- 
teniled  (cf  Caesar,  v.  48).  As  for 
these  inscriptions  on  tlie  confines 
of  Raetia,  as  tliat  country  was  Keltic, 
the  chaiacters  weie  piohably  Kel- 
tic  also;  although  I  believe  Greek 
inscriptions  have  been  foMiid  in  tliat 
neighliourhood'  i>y  Count  Maisigli, 
for  an  account  of  wliicli  the  reader 
niust  consiilt  his  work,  'Danubius 
Panuonico-IMysicus.' 

(jiiae  ne(jii£  cj^c.]  There  is  a  very 
siuiilar  ]>lirase  in  Livy's  preface, 
"  Ea  ncc  aiifirniarc  nec  refellere 
in  aniuio  e?t,"  which  Tacitus  may 
have  had  in  view  when  he  wrote 
this  scntence. 
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populos  nuUis  aliis  aliarum  nationum  connubiis  infectos, 
propriam  et  sineeram  et  tantuin  sui  similem  gentem 
exstitisse  arbitrantur.  Unde  habitua  quoque  corporum, 
quanquam  in  tanto  hominum  numero,  idem  omuibus : 
truces  et  coerulei  oculi,  rutilae  comae,  magna  corpora  et 
tantum  ad  impetum  valida:  laboris  atque  operum  non; 
eadem  patientia :  minimeque  sitim  aestumque  tolerare^ 
frigora  atque  inediam  caelo  solove  adsueveruut. 


IV.  niilNs  aliis  aliaruin]  Rittcr 
and  otliers  otnit  'aliis;'  hut  I  tliiiik 
it  may  bc  (lefniled,  l>y  coniparing 
sucli  phrascs  as  '  Duo  rcges  alius 
alia  via'  (Liv.  i.  "21),  which  are 
constantly  occuiring.  Translate  : 
'  ■who  believe  the  Cicrmans,  having 
never  had  tlieir  natimial  type  altered 
for  the  wortie  by  intermarriages  with 
other  nations,  in  varioiis  directions, 
to  have  formed,'  &c.  The  com- 
nientators  brlnir  some  passages  to 
show  that  '  inficio'  and  'vitio'  do 
not  always  imply  a  change  for  the 
worse.  I  think  lidwevtr  that  heie 
Tacitiis  certainly  does  mian  that 
any  iiiteimixture  of  blood  would 
make  t'ne  race  diteriniate. 

siiineratn  ]  The  word  is  used  here 
in  itsoriginal  sense, '  wiihout  admix- 
ture' or  '  alloy :'  apparentiy  derived 
from  the  notion  of  lioney  free  from 
any  admixture  of  wax. 

iruces  et  coentlei]  This  fierceness 
of  asjjcct  wa.s  a  prculiarity  of  the 
Germans  mciitioncd  to  Caesar  by 
theGaulsand  Ronian  tradcrs  (Caesar 
i.  39,  "  sesc  ne  viiltum  quidem  atque 
aciem  oculoium  fcrre  potuisse").  The 
physical  featurcs  licre  mentioncd  are 
often  alliided  to  by  the  Roiiian 
writers :  '"  Cocrula  quis  s^upuit  tier- 
mani  lumina.'  flavam  Cact-aricm  et 
madido  toiquentcm  cornua  cirro," 
Juv.  xiii.  Ifi4.  Horace  mcntions 
one  of  them  (Kp.  xvi.  7),  "  Nec  fera 
coeruleadoinuitGermaniapube."  Cf. 
also  Agricola  11.  Tlie  Gcrmans  en- 
dcavourcd  to  increase  tlie  redness  of 
their  hair  by  thc  use  of  a  kind  of 
soap,  'lixivium'  (Plin.  xxviii.  12),  and 
this  was  used  by  tlie  Romans,  as 
Martial  notices  (Ep.  viii.  33j,  "'  Et 


mutat  Latias  spuma  Batava  comas." 
The  iirevalcnce  of  these  physical 
fcatiires  (although  tlicy  are  still  pre- 
scrved  to  a  considerable  extent,  es- 
pccially  amongst  thc  peojile  of  the 
iiis;hlands  nf  middle  Germany,  and 
the  adjoiiiing  bordcrsof  ihe  northern 
lowlaiids)  is  by  nn  mcans,  in  our 
day,  uni  versal  aniongst  the  Germans  : 
nevcrtheless.  as  compaicd  with  the 
(lark  coiiiplexions  and  liair  of  Italy, 
these  dcscriptions  of  tlieui  were  no 
doubt  trur  ;  besides  wliich  the  type 
of  tlie  race  may  have  been  materially 
altcred  by  intermixture  with  other 
natioiis. 

iiiufjna  rorpora]  Strabo  (vii.  1) 
savs  the  (iermans  were  biggcr  men 
tlian  the  Kelts,  although  these  last 
werc  aUvays  considered  amuch  taller 
rai-c  tlian  the  Italians.  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  makes  a  joke  about  the 
Muses  scoining  a  metre  of  s\x  feet 
when  the  patrons  of  her  verse  were 
seven  fcct  high. 

lal/oria]  Caesar  (vi.  21)  says  the 
Gerinans  '  labon  ac  duritiae  stiident;' 
by  tliis  lie  nieans  proliaiily  that  they 
were  trained  tip  to  undergo  toil  and 
hardsliii)  in  war.  Tacitus.  on  ihe 
othcr  hanii,  iinplies  tliat  tliey  were 
uiiable  to  bear  jirotractcd  wori<. 

aesluiiKjiu'^  Cf  H.  ii.  32,  "jam 
Germano  tiaclo  in  acstatcm  bcllo, 
fliixis  corporibus  inutationem  soli 
caelique  haud  toleratiirns."  In  the 
battle  of  Vcrcellae,  tlie  Cimbri  are 
said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  totally 
overcome  by  tlic  excessive  heat, 
running  down  with  perspiration,  and 
using  their  shields  to  cover  thcir 
faces  from  tlie  sun. 
frijora]     Tbe   mean  tempcrature 
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V.  Terra,  etsi  aliquanto  specie  difFert,  in  universum 
tamen  aut  silvis  horrida  aut  paludibus  foeda  :  humidior, 
qua  Gallias,  ventosior,  qua  Norieum  ac  Pannoniam  as- 
picit;  satis  ferax,  frugiferarum  arborum  impatiens,  peco- 
rum   fecunda,    sed  plerumque   improcera :    ne   armentis 


of  Germany  lies  somewhere  betwecn 
fortyfi  vc  aiiil  fifty  degrees  of  Fahrtn- 
heit,  not  iliftering,  1  believe,  niuth 
from  tliat  of  London.  But  it  seeiiis 
proliable  that  the  cliniale  of  Eiirope 
generally  ^\as  niore  severe  in  winter 
than  it  is  now;  and  it  was  certainly 
60  in  Germany,  one  indication  beiiig 
that  reiiideer  appear  to  have  cxisted 
there,  iiow  oniy  foiind  in  niuch 
higher  hititudes,  No  doubt  the 
clearing  away  the  forests,  draining 
the  marshes,  and  siinilar  o])eration3, 
have  considerably  mitigated  tbe  cli- 
uiate. 

caelo  snloi-e]  Another  reading 
proposed  here  is  '  caelo  soloque:'  that 
w'ould  me;in  that  the  climate  and 
soil  prodiiccd  eqiially  endurance 
against  cold  and  liiiniier.  What  Taci- 
tus  implics  is  that  the  climate  pro- 
duces  this  eiidurance  in  the  one  ease, 
and  the  natural  character  of  the  soil 
endurance  in  the  othcr. 

V.  atiiiuaido']  Einesti  remarks 
that  'aliqiianto'  and  'aliquantum' 
rearly  alwnys  mean  not  '  to  some  ex- 
tent,' but '  toa  large  extent;'  in  other 
words,  they  liave  the  idea  of  mag- 
nitiide  attachcd  to  thcm. 

ni/vis  horrida]  These  forests  hay 
chiefly  in  tiie  parts  occupied  by  the 
High  Gcrmans  inThuringia,  Sualiia, 
Hesse,  aiid  Franconia.  Some  of  tlie 
hest  known  were  the  Hercynia, 
Marciana  (Southern  part  of  the 
Biack  Forcst).  Bacenis.  Scnianiis 
(parts  of  tlie  Hartz  and  Thliringcr- 
wahl),  Gabreta  (llie  BSliniei  wald), 
tiie  Cacsia  (betwcen  tlie  Lijipe  and 
Yssel),  and  the  Liicus  Baduliennae 
(in  Friesland).  In  fact,  neaily  all 
the  mountain  ranges  weie  called 
Silvae,  froin  tlieir  being  covered  with 
trees.  The  woods  are  still  extensive 
in  Gcrmany.  especially  amongst  the 
hills,  where  the  forest  trtes  grow  to  a 


large  size.  The  Eastern  regions  of 
the  Noithern  lowhinds  abound  with 
tiecs,  and  a  narrow  strip  along  the 
Baltic  is  covered  with  oaks  and 
beeches. 

paliidilms  foeda]  These  fen  dis- 
trictslay  cliiefly  in  the  Nortli-westeru 
parts  of  the  country,  Friesland, 
We^tphalia,  &c.  Even  at  the  present 
day  the  shorcs  of  the  Nortli  Sea  are 
lined  with  marslics,  five  or  six  niiles 
across,  and  below  the  level  of  tho 
ocean  at  high  water.  To  these 
Tacitus  alludes  wlicn  he  says  it  is 
damp  towaids  tlie  Gallic  frontier. 
Pomponius  Mela  uscs  simiLir  lan- 
guage  (iii.  3),  "  ipsa  multis  impedita 
flumiiiibus  multis  montibus  aspera 
et  magna  ex  parte  sihis  ac  paludi- 
bus  invia."  He  gives  the  names  of 
tliree,  viz.,  Suesia,  Estia,  and  Mel- 
siagum. 

Noricuni]  This  country  extended 
from  the  Aenus  on  the  West,  to 
Mons  Cetius  oii  the  East,  by  which 
it  was  separated  from  Pannonia,  and 
hiy  between  the  Danubein  the  North 
and  tlie  Save  and  Julian  Alps  in  the 
South:  it  consequeiitly  cemfirised 
the  modern  districts  of  Carinthia, 
the  Tyrol,  Salzburg. 

sutis  /emi]  '  Productive  in  crops.' 
'Sata'  is  used  for  any  crojis  raised 
by  cultivation.  '1  here  are  especially 
mentioned,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  mil- 
let,  as  grown  in  Germany. 

arhiirum]  Tacitus  himself  speaks 
of  '  arbores  fiuglferae,'  and  '  ])onia 
asnestia'  in  this  hook  ;  biit  he  was 
thinkirig  liere  no  doiibt  of  the  con- 
trast  prcsented  by  Germany  to  Italy 
wiih  its  olive,  vines,  clierrj',  plum, 
and  othcr  rich  fruit-trees. 

improcera]  That  is,  '  sed  pecora 
improcera  siint.'  They  were  no 
doubt  dwaifed  by  the  severit}'  of  the 
climate,  as  ihey  still  are  iu  colder 
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quidem  suus  honor,  aut  gloria  frontis  :  numero  gaudent : 
eacque  solae  et  gratissimae  opes  sunt.  Argeutuni  et  auruni 
propitii  an  irati  dii  negaveriut  dubito.  Nec  tameu  ad- 
firmaverim  nullam  Germaniae  venam  argentum  aurumve 
gignere :  quis  enim  serutatus  est  ?  possessione  et  usu 
haud  periude  adficiuntur.  E^t  videre  apud  illos  argcntea 
vasa,  legatis  et  principibus  eorum  muueri  data,  non  in 
alia  vilitate  quara  quae  humo  finguntur :  quanquam 
proximi  ob  usum  commereiorum  aurum  et  argentum 
iu  pretio  habent,  formasque  quasdam  nostrae  pecuniae 
agnoscunt  atque  eligunt:  iuteriores  simplicius  et  anti- 
quius  permutatioue  mercium  utuntur.  Pecuniam  pro- 
baut  veterem  et  diu  notam,  serratos  bigatosque.  Ar- 
gentum    quoque    raagis    quam    aurum    sequuntur,    nuUa 


latitudes.  Some  corroboration  of 
this  is  given  by  tlie  fact  tliat  when- 
ever  the  hones  of  oxcn,  shecp,  tcc., 
have  hecn  (liscovered  in  Enghind,  as 
they  often  have  in  large  quantities, 
they  appear  to  liave  belonged  to 
species  much  less"  tban  ours  at  pre- 
sent. 

sKiis  Jionor,  aut  gloriii\  Tacitus 
incltides  aj^paiently  botli  horses  and 
oxcn  in  tbcir  beids  ;  the'  suus  honor' 
will  tben  niean  that  tlie  bor^cs  do 
not  attain  tlieir  fiill  growtb  aiid 
heauty.  and  tbe  cattle  have  only 
stunted  horns. 

articntam  cnirumve  gi<]nere]  Taci- 
tus  (A.  xi.  20)  mentions  a  silVer 
niine  opened  and  worUed  for  a  short 
time,  l(Ut  soon  exhaiisted,  in  the 
lands  of  the  Mattiaci.  Of  tliis  be 
probahly  bad  not  hcard  wben  he 
wrote  tbe  piesent  worlc.  Caesar  (vi. 
28)  alludcs  to  tlie(i'erman  custom  of 
ornamenting  hnriis  wiih  silver,  and 
usingthem  for  drinkinir-ciips.  How- 
ever,  in  tbe  tomhs  tbat  bave  heen 
opened,  silver  articles  are  not  often 
foiind,  those  of  gold  being  niore 
frequcnt.  At  present,  I  believe, 
silver  as  well  as  gold  is  found  in 
considevable  qiiantitics  in  Bobeinia; 
alibougb  not  in  such  hirge  aniounts 
as  JiOO  or  400  yeais  ago,  whcn  as 
much  as  nine  million  ounces  were 


raifcd  in  less  tban  a  centiiry.  GolJ 
is  also  found  in  Hungary,  Silesia, 
and  Salzhurg. 

haiid  perinde']  Tbat  is,  as  much 
as  otber  peo])lc  are.  So  Agric.  10, 
"  maie  iie  ventis  quidem  perinde 
attolli :  "  not  raised  like  otbcr  seas. 

11011  in  ulia  inlitate]  i.  e.,  held  in 
tbe  same  low  estimation  .ns,  &c. 

proaimi]  Thosewho  were  hrouj>bt 
most  into  contact  witb  tbe  Ronuins, 
frora  dwclling  on  tbe  baiiks  of  tlie 
Rhine  or  Daniihe.  Anotbcr  reading 
is  '  proxiuii  oceano  ;'  tbis  can  iiardly 
he  rigbt.  Even  witb  the  Belgae, 
Caesar  savs,  tlie  Ronian  tradcrs  bekl 
little  iiitercourse,  and  tbcy  would 
bold  still  less  witb  the  Germans 
bordciing  on  the  rcmote  ocean  that 
wasbed  tlieir  Xorthern  coast. 

serratos  liiijuloaque]  Tliese  coins 
are  tbe  'denarii.'  Compare  Liv. 
xxiii.  1.5,  "laetoque  juveni  jiromissis 
equum  eximiiim  donodat,  higatosque 
qningeiilos  quacstorcm  niimcrare 
jiibet;"  and  tlic  sauieaiithor  (xxxiii. 
•23i,  "  tulit  in  triumpiio  argentibi- 
gati  septuaginta  novein  niillia." 
These  coins  were  silver,  and  on  the 
obvcrse  usually  liave  thc  head  of 
Rome  with  a  bejmet.or  tbe  Dioscuri 
or  .Inpiter,  and  on  the  revcrsc  a  two- 
horsed  cbariot.  ]f  their  cdpes  were 
notched  or  milled,  they  were  callcd 
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affectione   aniini,  sed   qnia   numerus   argenteorum  faci- 
lior  iiaui  est  proiniscua  ac  vilia  mercantibus. 

VI.  Ne  ferrum  quidem  superest,  sicut  ex  genere 
telorum  coUigitur.  Eari  gladiis  aut  majoribus  lanceis 
utuntur:    liaatas,  vel  ipsorum   vocabulo  frameas  gerunt, 


'  serrati.''  If  tlie  reverse  bore  a  four- 
hoised  chariot,  they  wcre  called 
'  quadriguti.'' 

nunierus  argenteorum]  The  stand- 
ai-d  gold  coin  \va?  tlie  'aureus  num- 
mus,'  or  '  denarius:'  and  thire  were 
pold  coins  of  one,  two.  three,  anil 
four  '  scrupula,'  the  weight  of  the 
'scrupulum  '  beinjr  eighteen  grains. 

The  silver  coins  were  the  '  quin- 
arius,'  equal  to  half  a  'denarius,' 
tlie  '  sestertius,'  eq\ial  to  one  quarter  ; 
the  '  libella,'  or'  as."  represeiitingone 
tenth  ;  the  '  sembella'  iialf  the  last, 
and  the  '  teruncius '  half  the  last 
again  ;  equal  in  vaiue  to  about  lialf 
a  fartiiinsf.  Varro  mentions  the 
'teruncius'  as  a  silver  coin,  altliougli 
Cicero  spealvs  of  the  'libella'  as  the 
least. 

VI.  A^e  ferrum  quidem  superest'^ 
There  is  a  similar  use  of  the  word 
helow  in  c.  '26,  "  arva  per  annos 
mutant  et  superest  ager:"  '  there  is 
land  enouL^h  and  to  spare : '  liere  it 
means  '  even  of  iron  tliere  is  no 
superabundance.'  This  of  coifrse 
onl y  proves  the  Germans  not  to  have 
had  any  great  amount  of  skill  in  e.\- 
tracting  tiie  ore,  for  ihere  are  large 
iron  niines  in  certain  parts  of  tjie 
country,  Bohemia  for  instance.  In 
the  graves  of  the  earliest  period 
known  in  (i'ermany  tlie  weapons 
found  are  of  bone  or  stone,  and  it  is 
only  after  a  considerable  period  ap- 
parently  that  iron  or  brouze  arms 
are  found.  By  some  the  former  are 
supposed  to  belong  to  a  pre-Teutouic 
race,  but  the  question  is  an  open 
one  at  present. 

Ruri\  This  word  is  used  of  any 
thing,  the  p.nrtsof  which  are  separated 
hy  large  interstices  or  intervals,  and 
is  opposed  to  'densus:'  '  retia  rara' 
are  nets  with  laige  meshes.    Then  the 


word  is  used  for  any  thine  fonnd  only 
licie  aiul  tlierc ;  skirmishers  for 
instance  (Caesar,  v.  1(5,  "  nunquam 
confeiti,  sed  rari  magnisque  inter- 
vallis  praeliarentur").  and  so  it  means 
'  infrequent,'  and  lastly — a  meaning 
cliietiy  poetical — "  scarce,"  '  peerless.' 
frawpas]  There  is  some  little 
difficulty  about  tlie  weapons  here 
nientioned,because  Tacitus  elsewhere 
speaks  of  the  Germans  canying  im- 
mensely  long  spears  (A.  ii.  21,  and 
H.  V.  18).  However,  it  is  tolerably 
clear  that  the  '  lancea'  was  a  heavier 
weapon  tlian  the  '  hasta;'  with  a 
broad  leaflike  head  and  a  longer 
thirker  shaft.  By  '  enormes,'  or 
'praelongae  hastae,'  I  suppose  Tacitus 
mcant  spears,  or  '  frameae,'  where 
the  metal  was  largc  and  fastened  to 
a  long  sliaft.  Tliis  word  '  framea  '  is 
no  douht  a  latinized  form  of  the 
Teutonic  '  pfriem.'  An  awl,  or  bod- 
kin,  is  still  in  German  called 
'  pfrieme.'  The  'fiamea'  seems  to 
have  been  aweapon  for  stabbing,  not 
tlnowing,  or  cutting.  The  ■words 
'cominus'  and  'eminiis,'  used  just 
afterwards  to  e.xplain  its  uses,  do  not 
therefore  mean  tliat  it  was  at  once  a 
missile  (for  he  says  below,  '  pedites 
et  missilia  spargnnt').  and  aweapon 
for  close  fight :  but  from  H.  v.  18, 
"  immen^is  corporibus  et  praelongis 
hastis  fluitantein  labantemque  mili- 
tem  eminus  fodiebant,"  the  latter 
word  deiiotes  a  figiit  where  the  ranks 
were  not  close,  but  the  combatants 
had  room  to  bound  liere  and  tliere, 
in  order  to  dash  down  upon  their 
enemies.  Annexed  are  the  figures 
of  wiiat  are  supposed  to  be  the  heads 
of  these  '  fiameae,'  and  a  lance 
copied  from  Estorff's  Heidnischer 
Altertliumer.  And  to  give  a  better 
idea  the  dimensions  are  annexed. 
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angusto  et  brevi  ferro,  sed  ita  acri  et  ad  usum  habili, 
ut  eodem  telo,  prout  ratio  poscit,  vel  cominus  vel  eminus 
puguent:  et  eques  quidom  scuto  frameaque  contentus 
est ;  pedites  et  missilia  sparguut,  j)lura  singuli,  atque 
ia  immeusum  vibraat:  nudi,  aut  sagulo  leves:  nuUa 
cultus  jactatio :  scuta  tautum  lectissimis  coloribus  dis- 
A  B  C  D 


A  is  7  inclies  lonGf,  and  ^  incb  broad. 

B  is  6  iiiches  long,  and  lA  inches  hroad,  and  weighs  6  oz. 

C  is  7  inches  iong,  2§  inchcs  broad,  and  weiglis  over  13  oz. 

D  is  a  hiiice,  the  blade  4  inches  long,  and  nearly  2  inohes  ■wide  ;  the 
"weight,  is  3  oz. 

7iudi]     If  this  meant  litcrally  that  saguluni]  This  was  tbe  usual  narae 

they  wore  no  clothing  at  all,  one  can  for  the  blanket  or  doak  worn  by  tbe 

hardly  liclfi  faneying  he  would  bave  Gauls  and   Northern   Kuropean  na- 

made  niore  of  it,  as  a  proof  of  tbeir  tions  generally.     That  of  tho  Gauls 

e.xtrenie  want of  civilizatifin  :  norare  was  made  of  diequercd  wool :   tbe 

Gernians.  I  believe,  ever  de])icted,  in  (iermans    usually    made    tbeirs    of 

thecolumn  of  Antoninusforinstance,  skins.     The   'sagum'   was  opm  in 

as    absolutely     nal<ed.        Moieover  front    and    looped    over    the   right 

Caesar  does   not   dcscribe   tiicni    as  sboulder. 

eutirely  unclotlied,  vi.  21,  "pellibus  scnta  tavttim  ledissimis  calorihus] 

utuntur  niagna  |iarte  corporis  nuda."  These   shields   arc   described  A.  ii. 

Tacitiis,  I  tbinl<,  niust  iMve  used  tiic  14;    they    vvcre    made    of   twistcd 

word  as   Viigil   dois  in  liis  '  nudus  osiers,  or  boardsstained  witii  various 

ara,  scre  niidus,'  mcanin'.'  tliey  had  colours,  and  were  vcry  hirge. 

nothing  hut    aii    nndergarnient,  or  The  Norse  shields,  probably  not 

else   only  a   small   cloak ;    tliereby  unlike    them,   were  tbree-cornered, 

giving  us  the  drcss  of  tbe  richer  sort,  long,  and  covering  the  wbole  body  ; 

and  tiie   main  bullc    of  the   nation.  in    time  of  war  they   wcre   painled 

In  c.  17,  besays 'locupietissiini  veste  rcd  ;  in  tinie  of  ])eace,  white.     Tbe 

distingiiuiitiir^'    meaning   they  wore  Siixon  sbields,  oii  tbe  contiary— the 

an  uudcr-garment  ouly.  remaiiis  of  which  have  beenfound  in 
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tingiiunt :  paucis  loricae :  vix  uni  alterive  eassis  aut 
galea.  Equi  non  forina,  non  velocitale  conspicui :  sed 
nec  variare  gyros  in  morem  nostrum  doeentur.  In 
rectum,  aut  uno  flexu  dextros  agunt,  ita  conjuncto  orbe 
ut  nemo  posterior  sit.  lu  universum  aestimanti,  plus 
penes  peditem  roboris :  eoque  mixti  proeliantur,  apta  et 
cougruente  ad  equestrem  pugnam  velocitate  peditum, 
quos  ex  omni  juventute  delectos  ante  aciem  locant. 
Definitur  et  numerus :  centeni  ex  singulis  pagis  sunt : 
idque  ipsum  inter  suos  vocantur :  et  quod  primo  nu- 
merus  iLiit,  jam  nomen  et  houor  est.  Acies  per  cuneos 
componitur.  Cedere  loco,  dummodo  rursus  instes,  con- 
silii  quam  formidinis  arbitrautur.     Corpora  suorum  etiam 


this  countn- — seem  to  have  been 
round,  and,  like  the  others,  formed 
of  wood,  ofteii  tliat  of  the  linden- 
tree.  These  romid  bucklers  were 
perhaps  borrowed  from  the  Shivonian 
tribes  m  the  Ea-t  of  Germany. 

cassis  aiit  flalea]  '  Cas^is,'  a  rasqne, 
was  a  helmet  of  which  metallic  phites 
formed  a  constituent  part :  'galea' 
was  a  hcadpiece  made  of  leather  or 
skin.  Cf  Propertius,  iv.  10.  20, 
"  Kt  Lalea  hirsnta  comnta  lupina 
juba."  How  the  skins  of  beasts  were 
sometimes  n^ta  tur  this  purpose  is 
described  by  Yirgil,  vii.  66i), 

"  Ipse  '■'  des,   tegmen  torquens   im- 

mane  leonis 
Terniiili    luipexum     saeta,     cum 

dentibus  albis 
Indutus    capiti,     sic    regia    tecta 

subibat 
Horridus  .  .  .  ." 

variare  pyros]  '  Gyrus  '  is  used  to 
denote  tlie  ring  in  which  horses  run 
when  first  broken  in ;  and  the  words 
'  variare  sryros '  seem  to  uiean  '  to 
whcel  rapidly  to  riyht  or  left  at  the 
word  of  command,'  so  as  to  ])ivnt 
round  the  inncrmost  m.m,  the  wbo'e 
line  throuufliout  the  manoeuvre  re- 
maining  unbent ;  in  fact,  its  es- 
treniity  tiaced  out  a  circle,  round  a 
fixed  point. 

Iii   uuiversum  aestimanti]     This 


use  of  the  dative  of  the  participle, 
expressing  a  sort  of  judgment  or 
opinion  in  any  one,  is  found  else- 
wliere  in  Tacitns  :  H.  iv.  17,  "  fu- 
isse  inter  Verginii  au.xilia  Belgas, 
vereqiie  rcputantibus  Galliam  suis- 
met  viribus  concidisse."  H.  v  11, 
"  turres  mira  specie  ac  procul  intu- 
entibuspares."  Also,  .Agricola,  c.  11. 
Livy  has  the  same  use,  xxxvii.  58, 
"  ceterum  vere  aestimanti  Aetolicum 
magis  belluui  quam  regium  erat." 

eof/iie  miati  proe/ia/itiir]  Cacsar 
gives  an  exact  account  of  tbis  (i.  48) : 
to  every  horseman  was  attached  a 
foot  soldier,  each  bound  in  case  of 
emcrgency  to  help  the  other;  if 
retreat  or  advance  was  necessary, 
the  foot  soldieis,  holding  by  the 
horses'  manes,  kept  up  with  them, 
even  when  at  full  speed. 

idf/ue  ipsu»i]  That  is.  they  were 
ralled  '  the  Hundred.'  This  is  siip- 
posed  to  be  an  indication  of  the 
division  of  the  country  into  portions, 
like  tliose  in  England  at  present, 
afterwards  commnnly  called  Hun- 
dreds;  probably  because  each  con- 
tained  a  hundred  free  households. 
The  Suevi  are  said  to  have  had  100 
of  thcse  pagi  ;  the  Helvetii  only 
four:  so  tbat  the  tenii  seenis  used 
loosely,  sometiiiies  foramuch  larger 
division  of  the  country. 

consiiii  fjuam  formidinisi\     Thia 
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in  dubiis  proeliis  referunt.  Scutum  reliquisse  praecipuum 
flagitium :  nec  aut  sacris  adesse,  aut  conciiium  inire 
ignorainioso  fas:  multique  superstites  bellorura  iulamiam 
laqueo  finierunt. 

VII.  Eeges  ex  nobilitate;  duces  ex  rirtute  sumunt. 
Kec  regibus  infinita  aut  libera  potestas ;  et  duces  exem- 
plo  potius  quam  imperio,  si  prompti,  si  conspicui,  si 
ante  aciem  agaut,  adrairatione  praesunt.    Ceterum  neque 


cllipse  of  'potius'  is  not  unrom- 
mon ;  A.  iv.  6),  "  Agiippa  claris 
majoiihus  quani  vetustis."  A.  .i(iii. 
6,  "  pleiTVjue  aus])iciis  et  consiliis 
quain  telis  et  nianihus  geri."  A. 
iii.  17,  "miscratio  quam  invidia  au- 
gebatur." 

Scntum  reliquisse'^  To  leave  the 
fhicld  beliind  in  ba;tle  was  regarded 
by  Teutonic  nations,  long  after  the 
age  of  Tacitus,  as  a  singular  dis- 
grace.  By  the  S.alic  law,  anv  free- 
man,  wlio  accuscd  another  of  having 
thrown  his  shield  away,  was  con- 
denincd  to  pay  a  hcavy  fine,  if  unable 
to  prove  his  words.  In  this  respect 
these  nations  rcsembled  the  firceks 
and  Romans.  The  fact  that  /iii//- 
ao-jris  was  a  terin  of  bitter  reproach, 
and  the  Spartan  mother's  laconic 
address  to  her  son  on  issuing  to 
battle,  'tliis,  or  upon  this,'  are  indi- 
cations  of  tliis  fceling. 

muldrjne  supers/ites]  A  feeling 
siuiilar  to  this  was  displayed,  ac- 
cordingt"!  Heiodotus'story  (vii.S^^O), 
by  a  Spartan  who  from  accidental 
absence  escaped  the  camage  of  the 
three  humired  at  Thermopylae.  Un- 
ablc  to  bear  tlie  disgrace  of  surviving, 
he  hanged  liimself. 

VII.  ex  7ioljilil(ite]  'Nobilitae'  is 
used  by  several  writcrs  for  tlie  body 
of  nobles;  but  hcre,  appniently,  it 
has  its  u^ual  meaning  of  hisli  birth  ; 
and  the  monarchy  is  dcscribed  as 
at  oncc  elective  and  liereditary. 
The  regaid  paid  to  family  in  tliis 
matter  is  seen  from  the  account 
recorded  by  Tacitus  of  the  wisli  of 
thc  Chenisci  to  jirocure  a  scion  of 
their  roya!  lionse  (rom  Home  (A. 
xi.  16).     Proijably  the  real  fact  was. 


that  the  king  was  chosen  from  one 
family,  or  occasionally  from  more 
than  one.  In  a  rude  and  turbulent 
agc.  when  a  good  de.al  depcnded  on 
thc  peisonal  character  of  the  ruler, 
■wcak  piinces  and  minors  were  not 
likely  to  meet  with  miich  consi- 
dcration  ;  and  consequently,  al- 
though  tlie  succcssion  was  tlius 
limited  to  one  family,  thc  electors 
would  not  pay  mucli  regard  to  the 
ilaims  of  any  paiticular  member  of 
it,  thiiiking  more  of  thcws  and 
sincws  tlian  of  stiict  hereditary 
right.  At  all  events,  in  our  Saxon 
histoiy,  instances  of  the  sort  were 
not  uncommon.  Alfrcd,  for  instance, 
ascended  tlie  throne  to  the  e.xcliision 
of  thc  chiUlien  of  his  eldcr  hrother. 
In  the  early  peiiods  the  king  was 
only  thc  ehief  magistrate  in  peace. 
If  hc  wcrc  a  warlike  onc,  thc  iiation 
no  doubt  acceptcd  liim  as  their 
lcader  in  war ;  if  not,  thcy  chose 
others. 

suviunt]  From  Tacitus'account  (H. 
iv.  l.T)  the  usual  ceremony  observed 
on  election  was,  to  place  tlic  man  on 
a  shiehi,  and  carry  him  about  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  coiintrynieii.  Gre- 
gory  of  Tours  meiitions  tiie  same 
ctistom  as  prevailing  amoiigst  the 
Franks. 

infiiiita  potestas]  Cacsar  (v.  27) 
makes  Ambiorix,  king  of  the  Ebii- 
rones,  remnrk  that  the  power  of  the 
peoplc  over  him  was  quite  as  gieat 
as  his  over  thc  people  :  anii  tliis  was 
doubtless  at  least  as  a])pli'  able  tothe 
Germans  bcyonil  tlie  Hhine,  wbo 
wcrc  not  likcly,  witli  their  fondness 
for  libcrty,  to  submit  to  much  re- 
straint. 
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animadvertere  neque  vlncire,  ne  verberare  quidem,  nisi 
sacerdotibus  perniissum  :  non  quasi  in  poenam  nec  diicis 
jussu,  sed  velut  dco  imperante,  quem  adesse  bellantibus 
credunt:  efBgiesque  et  signa  quaedam  detracta  lucis  in 
proelium  ferunt.  Qucdque  praecipuum  tbrtitudiiiis  inci- 
tamentum  est,  non  casus  nec  fortuita  conglobatio  tur- 
mam  aut  cuneum  facit,  sed  familiae  et  propinquitates :  et 
in  proxiino  pignora :  unde  feminarum  ululatus  audiri, 
unde  vagitus  intantium  :  lii  cuique  sanctissimi  testes,  hi 
maximi  laudatores.  Ad  matres,  ad  conjiiges  vulnera 
feruut :  nec  illae  numerare,  aut  exigere  plagas  pavent. 
Cibosque  et  hortamina  pugnantibus  gestant. 

Vlll.  Memoriae   proditur    quasdam   acies,   inclinatas 
jam  et  labantes,  a  feminis   restitutas,  constantia  precum, 


neque  aniiiiadvertere^  Caesar  says 
(vi.  23),  tli.it  their  leadeis  in  war 
have  the  power  of  life  and  death 
(vitae  necisque  habe;mt  potis:ateni) ; 
l)ut  this  m;iy  only  niean  that  they 
have  the  higliest  judicial  authority. 

'  Animadverteie'  here  mcans  to 
put  to  dcatii ;  as  in  H.  i.  46,  and 
iv.  49.  In  tbe  Annals,  Tacitus' 
latest  work,  Wal;her  observes  that 
'advertere'  is  tiie  usual  form  em- 
ployed.    (A.  .\iii.  '28,  and  ii.  ;^)2.) 

ejfjyiesf/iw  et sigiia  quaeduin ]  What 
these  '  etfigies'  were  is  seen  from 
c.  45,  "  insigne  snper^titionis  formas 
aproium  se^tant:"  and  H.  iv.  22, 
"  de|iromplae  silvis  luci^que  fcrarum 
imagines,  ut  cuique  geiiti  inire  proe- 
lium  nios  est."  The  '  sifrna'  woiild 
be  any  ima<;es  that  weie  not  repre- 
sentat  ons  nf  living  forms,  such  as 
thc  boat  of  Isis  mentioned  in  c.  9. 

turmain  atit  cuneuin]  'l'he  former 
word  is  appied  to  a  squadion  of 
cavalry,  thc  lattcr  to  a  body  of  in- 
fantrv.  These  wedges  are  often  men- 
tioned  in  the  accounts  of  Gcrnian 
war;  cf.  H.  v.  16,  "Civilis  haud 
porrecto  aiuiine  sed  cuncis  adstitit." 

projiiiiquitates]  This  is  a  word  of 
wider  extcnt  than  •familiae.'  As 
Rittcr observes,  'gentes'  would  have 
bcen  the  natural  word  to  use,  if  it 
would  not  haverendered  the  passage 


ambiguous,  frora  its  double  use  for 
'  clan  '  and  '  trilic.' 

piijmira]  What  Tacitus  means  is 
e.xplaiiied  by  the  immediate  mentioa 
of  wives  and  children.  About  the 
ne.\t  words,  'unde  ....  au  !iri.'  theie 
is  sonie  difficulty.  Some  supply  "est,' 
but  on  the  principle  of  '  esi  videre' 
in  c.  5,  it  ought  to  be  '  audirc ;' 
others  make  it  '  ut  inde  audiatur,' 
which  is  a  good  eiiough  Greek  idiom, 
but  bad  Latin.  I  suppose  the  best 
way  is  to  niake  it  the  iiistoric  infi- 
nitive,  but  thcre  seeiiis  force  in  Rit- 
ter's  objection  that  this  infinitive  is 
restricted  to  pnst  nariatives.  For  an 
instance  of  the  fact  meiitioncd  com- 
pare  H.  iv.  18,  and  Ca'sar,  i.  51. 

eaiyere  p/ayas]  Tlie  verb  '  exi- 
gere'here  seems  to  be  iised  in  the 
sense  of  requiriiiw  a  strict  reckoning 
or  scrutiniz.ing.  l^erhaj^s  tlie  women 
e.xamined  tlie  wonnds  to  see  if  there 
were  enoiigli  of  thcni,  and  in  the 
right  place,  in  front,  not  bchind; 
regarding  the  nunilier  of  the  wounds 
as  a  measure  of  the  prowess  of  the 
men. 

VIIT.  consiaiitia  jvecuw]  The 
German  wonien  appear  to  have  been 
useful  occasioiially  in  another  way. 
In  Marius'  battle  witli  the  Teu- 
tones  at  Aquae  Sextiae  they  seem  to 
have  bcen  nearlv  as  haid  to  beat  as 
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et  objectu  pectorum,  et  nionstrata  coniinus  captivitate, 
quam  longe  impatientius  feminarum  suaruni  nomine 
timeut:  adeo,  ut  eiRcacius  obligentur  animi  civitatum, 
quibus  inter  obsides  puellae  quoque  nobiles  imperaiitur. 
Inesse  quin  etiam  sanctum  aliquid  et  providuni  putant ; 
nec  aut  consilia  earum  aspernantur,  aut  responsa  neg- 
ligunt.  Yidimus  sub  divo  Yespasiano  Yeledam,  diu 
apud  plerosque  numiuis  loco  habitam.  Sed  et  oHm 
Auriniara  et  complures  alias  venerati  sunt,  uon  adula- 
tione  nec  tanquam  facerent  deas. 


their  husbands  ;  aftcr  these  last  were 
disposed  of.  the  wiveskiiled  tlie  fiigi- 
tivesoldiers.aiid  with  swordsiiiidaxes 
gave  the  Ronians  considerable  tiou- 
ble  before  they  were  got  rid  of 

nomine]  '  on  the  score  of;'  cf 
H.  i.  '29,  "  non  quia  meo  nomine 
paveam,"  and  Horace  iii.  21.  5, 
"  quocunque  lectum  nomine  Mas- 
Eicum  servas." 

(juilius  inter  ohsiiles"]  Augustus 
Caefar  tumed  this  peiuliaiiiy  to  a 
useful  account,  and  insisted  on  the 
German  tribes  sending  female  hos- 
tages.     (Suct.  Oct.  21.) 

coTisilid  ^c.]  These  presrient 
vromen  offered  advice  unasked  (con- 
silia),  or  in  reply  to  questions  put  to 
them  (icspons^a).  Tliey  determined, 
amongst  other  things,  when  was  the 
lucky  moraent  for  giving  battle. 
(Plutarih's  Li'e  of  Caesar.) 

Vidimus  siib  divo  Ve^rjKisiano  Ve- 
ledam]  The  iise  of  the  woid  '  vi- 
dimus  '  docs  not  seeni  at  all  lo  provc 
that  Tacitus  was  ever  in  Germany 
(see  the  Intro  ■uction),  or  tiiat  Ve- 
leda  was  brounht  to  Rome.  Tacitus 
cnly  means  th-.it  the  case  of  Vejeda 
had  fallen  within  iiis  kiiowledge.  A 
luan  mit:ht  very  well  s-ay  that  within 
the  last  two  or  thrte  years  we  hail 
seen  Itnly  politically  rcg.  nerated, 
without  iinplying  tliat  he  iiad  ac- 
tually  been  prescnt  in  the  country. 
The  propheiess  Vcleda  (H.  iv.  61) 
belongcd  to  the  Briictcri,  and  dwelt 
near  the  Lippe.  She  encoiiiaged  the 
revolt  of  the  Batavian  chief,  Civilis, 


and  waseventually  taken  prisoner  hy 
the  Rouians.  As  for  tlie  nanie.  thc 
Eiidacontainsapoemcalled  Voluspa, 
or  the  song  of  Vola,  and  the  two 
words  piobably  have  the  saiiie  root. 
She  is  mentioned  by  Statius  (Silva 
i.  4.  89),  wiieie  the'mid(ile  syllable 
is  short,  although  the  Gretk  equi- 
valent  has  the  iong  vowel. 

Anrinium.]  One  is  iiiclined  to 
think  Taciius  madc  a  proper  nanie 
oiit  of  a  term  applied  to  a  whole 
tlass,  and  thttt  '  Aurinia'  represents 
tlie  '  Alrunae,'  as  the  Goths  teruied 
tlieir  inspired  wonun.  There  is  an 
oiacular  maiden,  Ganna,  mentioned 
by  Dion  Cassius,  aiid  a  Chattan 
prophetess  is  said  by  Suetonius  to 
have  uttered  predictions  to  Vitellius 
(Vitell.  14). 

7iec  iancjitam  facerent  deas].  In 
this  remark  Tacitiis  satirizes  the 
folly  of  tlie  Roman  emperors  in 
deifying  the  feiiiale  member»  of  their 
families.  Nero"s  infaiit  danghter 
Iiad  divine  honours  paid  lier  (A. 
XV.  23,  "  Adulationes  ccnsentiiim 
honorein  divae  et  pulvinar  aedemque 
et  sacerdotem  "),  and  afterwaids  the 
sanie  coinpliiiient  was  |iaid  to  Pop- 
paea  lierself.  Tatitiis  elsewhere 
(H.  iv.  61)  says,  "  plerasquc  fcmi- 
narum  fatidiras,  et  auge^ccnte  super- 
stiticne  arhitraniur  deas,"  biit  this 
means,  I  tliiiik,  that  tlicy  really  are 
suiierstitious  enoiiuli  to  believe  in 
their  divinity.  Ilere,  he  says,  they 
do  not  profess  to  bi  licve  them  divine 
when  tbey  really  do  not. 
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IX.  Deorum  maxinie  Mercurium  colunt,  cui,  certis 
diebus,  humanis  quoque  hostiis  litare  fas  habent.  Her- 
culem   ac   Martera   coucessis   animalibus  placant :    pars 


IX.  Afe.rcuriwn']  Tacitus  might 
have  identitied  the  Teutonic 
deities  with  tlie  gols  of  Ronie  on 
eitlier  of  two  principlcs,  siuii- 
larity  of  name,  or  siinilarity  of 
ofSces  and  attributes.  Tlie  first 
of  these  might  lie  sub.Iivided  again, 
perhaps,  into  simihirity  of  name, 
compared  to  the  Hellenic  ends,  or 
their  usual  Roman  equivalents. 
For  instance,  in  tlie  famous  Irmin- 
6ul,  the  oUl  Sa.xon  idol.  there  is  a 
root  which  might  have  recalled 
Hermes,  tlie  Greek  Mercury ;  and 
this  raiglit  have  siiggested  to  Tacitiis 
the  idea  of  rondenUir  the  name  of 
this  Teutonic  god  by  liis  own  familiar 
Mercurius.  For  moie  particulars 
on  this  point  Dr.  Latham's  note  on 
the  passage  should  be  consulted. 

In  this  particular  case  similaritv 
of  attributes  appears  to  have  decided 
the  quesion.  Wodan,  the  Scandi- 
navian  Odin,  was  probably  the  god 
represented  as  equivalent  to  Mer- 
curius.  He  was  the  inventnr  of 
inagic,  and  all  the  arts;  and  the 
fourth  day  of  tlie  week  was  named 
after  liim,  Wodensdag,  our  AVed- 
nesday.  In  these  respects  he  co- 
ineided  with  Mercurius,  after  whom 
the  same  day  was  ca'led  Dies  Mer- 
curii,  the  French  Mercredi.  That 
the  two  corre^ponded  is  e.xpressly 
stateil  by  the  old  writers.  Paulus 
Diaconus  (De  gestis  Langobardo- 
rum,  i.  9),  says.  '"  Wodan  sane 
quem  adjecta  littera  Gwodan  di.xe- 
runt  ipse  c*t  qui  apnd  Romanos 
Mercurius  dicitur."  Although,  of 
course,  evidence  so  late  as  tbis 
(a.d.  700 — 800)  is  not  verj'  valu- 
able,  still  it  goes  fi>r  something. 
Caesar  makes  Mercurius  tlie  chief 
god  of  the  G;iuls  (vi.  17).  and  ob- 
serves  that  the  Gertnans  liave  no 
deities  beyond  the  pnwers  of  nature, 
the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Fire.  This 
niight   be   his   own    inferencc  from 


their  having  no  temples.  If  either 
he  or  Taritus  had  given  us  the 
Keltic  or  Teutonic  equivalents  to 
these  Roman  names,  it  woiild  have 
saved  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

Hercukin]  The  Scandinavian 
deit)'  always  represented  with  a 
club,  distitiguished  for  stivngth,  the 
eiieiny  of  the  giants,  and  the  de- 
sfroyer  of  every  thing  no.vious,  was 
Thor  :  he  may  have  been  therefore 
the  equivalent  of  Heicules.  Others, 
however,  niake  this  eqnivalence 
one  of  names;  regarding  Hercules 
as  a  latinizcd  rendering  of  a  name 
compnuiideil  of  Her,  and  Keule, 
'  brave  with  the  club.' 

il/«r'e;«J  Perhaps  this  repre- 
sents  the  god  Tyr,  tbe  bravest  of 
the  race,  who  is  described  in  the 
Edda  as  alone  venturing  to  put  his 
hand  in  the  wolfs  moutb.  More- 
over.  the  old  name  for  Tuesday, 
or  Dies  Martis,  was  Tyrsdag,  and 
these  facts  point  to  the  identity  of 
the  two.  As  to  the  possibility  of 
the  Greek  Arcs  being  the  connect- 
ing  link,  consiilt  Dr.  Latham's  note 
on  the  passage. 

co/iressis  animalihus]  That  is, 
'  with  animals  lawfully  used,'  as 
opposed  to  '  humanis  hostiis,'  men- 
tioned  before.  These  hnman  sa- 
crifices  were  by  no  means  eiitirely 
unknown  at  Itome.  They  were 
formally  abolislied  about  a  centuiy 
before  the  birtb  of  Christ;  but, 
accoiding  to  Pliny'8  statement,  the 
practice  was  e.\isting  in  his  own 
day.  In  fiict,  instames  were  com- 
nion  throughout  the  world,  from 
the  belief  that  human  life,  as  the 
most  valuable  of  all  things,  must 
be  acceptable  to  the  gois. 

Amongst  theGermans  the  custom 
seems  to  have  occasionally  taken  a 
wholesale  f  irm.  Tacitus  mentions 
(.\.  -xiii.  57)  that  in  a  war  be- 
tween  the  Hermunduri  and  Chatti, 
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Suevorura  et  Isidi  sacrificat.  Unde  causa  et  origo  pere- 
griiio  sacro  paruin  coinperi,  nisi  quod  signuin  i|)suin  in 
niodura  liburnae  figuratum,  docet  advectain  religionein. 
Ceterum,  nec  cohibere  parietibus  deos  neque  in  ullara 
humani  oris  speciera  assimilare,  ex  magnitudine  coeles- 
tiura  arbitrantur  :  lucos  ac  uemora  consecrant,  deorumqne 
nominibus  appeliant  secretum  illud  quod  sola  reverentia 
vident. 

X.  Auspicia  sortesque,  ut  qui  maxime,  observant. 
Sortium  cousuetudo  siraplex:  virgam,  frugiferae  arbori 
decisara,  in  surculos  amputant,  eosque  notis   quibusdam 


the  victors  devoted  the  entire  ariny 
of  the  vanquished  in  sacrifice  to 
the  gods. 

Iddi]  Grimm,  in  his  Deutsche 
Mythologie,  p.  188,  sugu'esls  that 
Isis  iiiay  represent  a  eoddess  Zisa, 
cr  Cisa,  wliose  memoiy  had  sur- 
vived  so  late  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  about  Augsburg.  If  so, 
the  name  decided  the  identity.  I 
am  more  inclined  -to  agree  with 
Ritter,  that  the  goddess  was  the 
JMother  Hertha,  alluded  to  in  c.  40. 
The  'liburna'  here,  and  the  'vehi- 
culutn '  there,  were  piobably  the 
tame,  the  ship  being  put  on  wheels, 
and  rolled  along.  'J'here  is  mention, 
about  A.D.  \\'M,  of  a  procession 
formed  by  the  people  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  in  \vhi<  h  a  ship  was  put  on 
wheels,  and  rolled  from  Tongres  to 
Louvain.  It  seems  also,  that  early 
in  Maich,  on  the  opening  of  navi- 
gation,  a  boat  was  oftered  to  Isis  at 
Rome ;  and  Pelagia  was  one  of  her 
Greek  surnames.  This  coincidcnce 
of  the  boat  very  likely,  I  think, 
determined  the  identity  of  the  two 
goddesses  in  Tacitus's  view. 

nec  cohihere  parietilms  ^"c.]  Ta- 
citns  elsewhere  mentions  temples. 
For  instance,  in  A.  i.  51,  he 
speaks  of  "  celeberrimnm  illis  gen- 
tibiis  templum  quod  Tanfanae  vo- 
cabant,"  amongst  the  Marsi  ;  but 
he  probably  ouly  means  by  it  a 
sacred  enclosure,  or  grove.  Witli 
the  whole  of  this  account  of  the 
religion   of  the  Germans,   compare 


H.  V.  5,  where,  in  his  account  of 
the  Jews,  he  says,  "  Judaei  mente 
sola,  unumque  numen  intelligunt : 
profanos  qui  deum  ima^iiies  mor- 
talibus  materiis  in  species  hominum 
effingant.  Igitur  nulla  simulacra 
....  templis  sinunt." 

lucos  ac  nemora  ]  "  Lucus'  is  always 
used  for  a  grove,  conseciated  to  tbe 
gods,  and  so  diff"ers  from  '  nemus.' 
For  a  deseription  of  one  of  these 
groves,  see  Lucim  iii.  415,  &c. 

secreium  illud  ^c.]  '  Sccretum  ' 
does  not  mean  the  retiiement  of  the 
grove,  but  the  abstract  idea  they 
foimed  in  their  imagination  of  the 
deity.  According  to  the  difFerent 
aspeets  under  which  this  idea  ])ie- 
sented  itself,  the  names  of  the  gods 
varied. 

X.  2it  (jui  marimel  The  fuU 
sentence  would  be,  '  observant  ut 
ii  qui  maxime  obseivant.'  A  simi- 
larly  elliptical  expiession  is  'ciim 
ma.xime.'  Cf  A.  iv.  '27,  "  coep- 
tantem  cum  maxime  conjurationem 
disjecit ;"  i.  e.  "  coeptantem,  cum 
niaxime  coeptaret." 

viryani,  fruciiferae  ^-c.]  Some- 
thing  like  tiiis  is  mcntioned  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  07)  as  practiseil 
amongst  the  Scythians.  'J'he  Ahmi 
too  are  said  to  have  coUecied  bun- 
dles  of  twigs,  and  letting  tbem  fall 
with  incantations,  from  thc  posi- 
tion  they  took  to  have  divined  the 
future. 

fioiis  quiljusrlani]  According  to 
some  these  were  Hunic  chaiactcrs; 
1) 
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discretos,  super  candidam  vestem  temere  ac  fortuito 
spargunt :  mox,  si  publice  consuletur,  sacerdos  civitatis ; 
sin  privatim,  ipse  paterf\iiniliae,  precatus  deos  coelumque 
suspiciens,  ter  singulos  tollit,  sublatos  secundum  im- 
pressam  ante  notam  interpretatur.  Si  prohibuerunt, 
nuUa  de  eadem  re  in  eundem  diem  consultatio :  sin 
permissum,  auspiciorum  adhuc  fides  exigitur.  Et  illud 
quidem  etiam  hic  notum,  avium  voces  volatusque  inter- 
rogare.  Proprium  gentis,  equorum  quoque  praesagia  ac 
monitus  experiri :  publice  ahmtur  iisdem  neraoribus  ac 
lucis,  candidi  et  nullo  mortali  opere  contacti,  quos  pres- 
sos  sacro  curru  sacerdos,  ac  rex,  vel  princeps  civitatis, 


but  the  knowledee  of  these  symbols 
■was  probably  contined  to  the  priests, 
— •even  if  they  existed  at  all  so 
early,  which  is  extremely  doubtful, 
— and  this  species  of  divination 
seenis  to  have  been  performed  by 
the  head  of  the  family  as  often  as 
not,  who  would  know  nothing 
whatever  of  these  Runes.  The 
■words  only  mean  that  some  mark 
or  other  was  put  on  the  twigs  by  the 
inquirer,  to  denote  approval,  or  the 
reverse. 

iemere  ac  foi-tuUn']  One  does  not 
see  any  prcat  difference  betwcen 
thcse  words ;  but  tlie  former  means 
'  at  random,'  '  without  any-  care;' 
and  the  hitter,  that  the  twigs  fall 
'just  as  it  happens.'  There  might  be 
a  given  way  to  throw  thcm,  and 
yet  it  niiglit  be  donc  '  temere ;'  but 
onc  way  was  as  good  as  anothcr, 
and  this  niade  it  done  '  fortuito.' 

ter  sinytdos  tollit\  This  woukl 
naturally,  1  think,  merm,  'he  takes 
them  up  one  by  one  thrice  ;'  but 
it  seems  here  to  niean  rather,  '  he 
takes  up  single  twigs  three  times 
in  succession.'  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  there  could  be  any 
divination  at  all  the  other  wa_y, 
unless  indeed  sonie  account  were 
takcn  of  the  order  in  whicli  tlie 
niarks,  favourable  or  unfavourable, 
were  taken  up.  As  Orellius  ob- 
serves,  there  were  four  possihle 
combiuations,  all  favourable,  all  un- 


favourable,  two  good,  and  one  had, 
or  two  bad,  and  one  good. 

Saxo  Grammaticus  mentions  a 
species  of  divination  in  use  amongst 
the  Rugiani :  "  Tribus  ligni  par- 
ticulis,  parte  altera  albis,  altera 
nigris,  in  gremiuin  sortium  loco 
conjectis,  candidis  prospera,  furvis 
adversa  signabant." 

auspiciorum  fides'\  This  means 
the  assurance  given  by  the  auspices. 
In  c.  39,  however,  '  fides  antiqui- 
tatis'  has  a  very  different  meaning, 
viz.  '  the  belief  in  its  antiquity.' 

eqnarmn  quoque  praesaffia]  A 
notalde  instance  of  this  is  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  (iii.  84),  where  the 
neigliing  of  a  horse  was  to  deeide 
which  of  the  conspii-ators  against 
Smerdis  was  to  occupy  the  throne. 
In  the  same  author  (i.  189)  there 
are  sacred  horses  mcntioned  in  an 
account  of  Cyrus's  e.xpedition.  If 
the  Teutonic  nations  really  came 
from  Media,  the  ciistom  miaht  have 
been  a  remnant  of  their  old  usagcs. 
One  way  divination  was  practisad 
by  means  of  horses,  is  mentioned 
by  Saxo  Grammaticus  (bk.  xiv.). 
Spears  were  put  down  in  a  certain 
order,  and  if  the  horse  stepped  over 
them  wiih  the  right  leg  first,  it 
was  lucky;  if  with  the  left,  the 
reverse. 

rejc,  rel  princeps\  The  'princeps' 
here  mentioned  was  tiie  head  most 
likely  of  the  '  pagus,'  or  hundred; 
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comitantur,  hinnitusque  ac  fremitus  observant.  Nec  ulli 
auspicio  major  fides,  noa  solum  apud  plebem,  sed  apud 
proceres,  apud  sacerdotes.  Se  enim  ministros  deorura, 
illos  conscios  putant.  Est  et  alia  observatio  auspicioruin, 
qua  gravium  bellorum  eveutus  exploraut.  Ejus  geutis, 
cum  qua  bellum  est,  captivum  quoquo  modo  interceptum, 
cum  electo  popularium  suorum,  patriis  quemque  armis 
committunt:  victoria  hujus  vel  iilius  pro  praejudicio 
accipitur. 

XI.  De  minoribus  rebus  principes  consultant ;  de 
majoribus  omnes  :  ita  tameu,  ut  ea  quoque,  quorum  penes 
plebem  arbitrium  est,  apud  principes  pertractentur.  Co- 
eunt,  nisi  quid  fortuitum  et  subitum  inciderit,  certis 
diebus,  cum  aut  inchoatur  luna  aut  impletur:  nam 
agendis  rebus  hoc  auspicatissimum  initiunj  credunt.    Nec 


if  80,  it  ■was  perhaps  a  rendering  of 
the  German  '  ealdorman.' 

conscios]  Tibullus  (i.  9.  3),  ia 
the  same  ■w.iy,  sptaks  of  the  vic- 
tim^s  entiails  as  '  conscia  fibra  deo- 
inm.' 

committunt]  This  word  is  used 
for  matching  two  rombatants  toge- 
ther.  So  Juvenal  (i.  162),  "Securus 
licet  Aenean  Rutulumque  ferocem 
Committas."  Somethingnot  unlike 
this  practice  existed  amongst  the 
Scotcli  clans  formerly.  Before  the 
battle  of  Tippermuir,  Montrose's 
Highlanders  are  said  to  have  mur- 
dered  a  herdsnian,  in  order  to  secure 
the  advant.ige  of  drawing  the  first 
blood.  Comp.ire  also  a  similar 
incident  in  Scott's  '  Lady  of  the 
Lake.' 

XL  principes']  One  edition  has 
a  reading  '  princeps  consultat ;'  but 
the  men  intended  here  are,  no 
doubt.  as  noticed  before,  the  pre- 
sidents  of  the'p<^gi,'  whose  (iuties 
■were  chiefly  judicial.  All  impor- 
tant  questions,  of  peace  and  war, 
for  instance,  of  capital  punishment, 
election  of  '  principes,'  &c.,  came 
before  the  '  concilium,'  the  ge-mot, 
or  folc-mot,  ■where  every  member 
of  the  tribe  (plebs),  other  than  the 
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'servi'  or  'liberti,'  bad  a  voice  in 
the  deliberations. 

pertractentur]  One  manuscript 
has  '  praetractentur,'  a  word  occur- 
ring  no  where  else.  From  the  words 
*  ut  ea  quoque,'  one  would  lather, 
I  think,  exuect  a  verb  s\iited  to  all 
matters  of  deliberation,  whether 
amongst  the  'principes'  only,  or  the 
general  assembly,  after  their  dis- 
cussion.  In  this  case  'pertractentur' 
would  be  the  tme  reading. 

fartuituia  et  subitum]  The  first 
■word  implies  the  occurrence  of 
any  evcnt  une.xpectedly  happening; 
'  subitum,'  that  the  event  was  an 
urgent  one,  requiring  instant  dis- 
cussion. 

hoc  auspicatissinium  initium'] 
With  this  remark  compare  Caesar'8 
statement  (i.  50)  about  tlie  pre- 
diction  of  the  Gennan  women.  that 
their  countrymen  would  have  no 
chance  of  success  in  battle,  unless 
they  waited  for  the  new  moon. 
The  Greeks  were  equally  super- 
stitious  in  this  respect.  On  the  first 
invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Persians, 
the  Spartans,  when  urgent  appeals 
for  help  were  seut  by  the  Athe- 
nians,  could  not  march  at  once, 
hecause  it  was  only  the  niiith  day 
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dierum  inimerum,  ut  nos,  sed  iioctium  computant.  Sic 
coustituunt,  sic  condicuut:  uox  ducere  diem  videtur. 
lllud  ex  libertate  vitium,  quod  lion  simul  nec  ut  jussi 
conveniunt,  sed  et  alter  et  tertius  dies  cunotatione  co- 
euntium  absumitur.  Ut  turbae  placuit,  considunt  armati. 
Silentium  per  sacerdotes  quibus  tum  et  coercendi  jus 
est,  iinperatur.  Mox  rex  vel  princeps,  prout  aetaa 
cuique,  prout  nobilitas,  prout  decus  bellorum,  prout 
facundia  est,  audiuntur,  auctoritate  suadendi  magis 
quam  jubendi  potestate.  Si  displicuit  sententia,  fremitu 
aspernantur :  sin  placuit,  frameas  concutiunt.  Honora- 
tissimum  assensus  genus  est,  armis  laudare. 

XII.  Licet  apud  concilium  accusare  quoque,  et  dis- 
crimen  capitisintendere.  Distinctio  poenarum  ex  delicto: 
pi'oditores  et  transfugas  arboribus  suspendunt :  ignavos 
et  imbelles  et  corpore  infames,  coeno  ac  palude,  injecta 
insuper  crate,  mergunt.   Diversitas  supplicii  illuc  respicit, 


of  the  moon,  and  they  could  not 
start  until  tlie  full  moon. 

Nec  dierum]  Cacs;ir(vi.  18)men- 
tions  tlie  prevnlence  of  the  sanie 
custoni  aniongst  the  Gauls ;  and 
gives  tljeir  rcason — a  curious  one — 
for  it,  viz.  that  they  Avere  the  pio- 
geny  of  the  internal  Dis :  "  Ob 
eani  causam  spatia  omnis  temporis 
non  nunicro  dierum,  sed  noctium 
finiunt;  dies  nutales  ct  mensium 
et  annoi  um  sic  observant  ut  noctem 
dies  subsequatur."  Our  cxpressions, 
'se'nnight,'  '  fortnight,'  seem  rem- 
nants  of  this  custom. 

coiidicunt\  That  is,  instead  of 
fixing  such  and  sucli  a  day,  thcy  fix 
such  and  such  a  niglit.  '  Cundictio  ' 
was  originally  a  teim  used  for  an 
'  actio  in  per^onam,'  hecause  the 
plaintiff  gave  the  defcndaiit  notice 
to  apjiear  on  a  given  day,  to  choose 
a  judge.  So  '  condicere  cocnam 
alicui,'  is  to  give  a  person  notice 
that  you  will  sup  with  liim  (Cic. 
Epist.  ad  Fani.  i.  d).  '  Indico  '  is 
■  used  in  the  same  way,  but  is  said 
to  he  an  authoritative  appoint- 
nient ;  vhercas  '  condicere  '  prcsup- 


poses  the  pcrson's  volunfciry  consent 
to  the  arrangemeiit. 

frameas  cunciitin7>t\  Cf.  H.  v.  17; 
and  for  a  simihir  custom  amongst 
the  Gauls,  compare  Caesar,  vii.  "21. 

XII.  inintderc]  The  metaphor 
seems  to  be  that  of  stietching  a  bow 
to  aim  at  any  one ;  'intendcre 
arcum,  sagittas,'  &c.,  being  com- 
mon  phrascs. 

supplicii]  The  original  idea  of 
this  word  was  that  of  a  kneeling 
posture,  assumed  for  the  purpose  of 
entreaty,  deiived  from  '  sub  '  and 
'  plico.'  Hciice  '  supplicare '  is  equi- 
valent  to  'flcxibus  penibus  orare.' 
It  is  uscd  subscquently  for  any  oc- 
casion  where  tbis  attitude  would 
be  required,  as.  a  thanksgiving  for 
victory  (Sall.  Jug.  55),  although 
'  supplicatio'  is  the  usual  form  in 
this  sense.  It  is  also  said  by  Festus 
to  dcsigiiate  the  'caiiuccus'  or  staff, 
wreathcd  round  with  fillets,  borne 
by  mcssengers  sent  to  negotiate 
jjcaie.  (Sall.  Jug.  46.)  'Ihen, 
cither  because  the  punishment  of 
criminals  was  originally  an  act  of 
solcnin   worfehip    and  dedication  to 
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tanquam  scelera  ostendi  oporteat,  dum  puniuntur;  fla- 
gitia  abscondi.  Sed  et  levioribus  delictis,  pro  modo, 
poena :  equorum  pecorumque  numero  convicti  mulc- 
tantur:  pars  mulctae  regi  vel  civitati ;  pars  ipsi  qui 
vindicatur  vel  propinquis  ejus  exsolvitur.  Eliguntur  in 
iisdem  conciliis  et  principes,  qui  jura  per  pagos  vicosque 
reddunt.  Centeni  siugulis  ex  plebe  comites,  consilium 
simul  et  auctoritas,  adsunt. 

XIII.     ]S^ihiI  autem   neque  publicae   neque  privatae 
rei,  nisi  armati  agunt.     Sed  arma  sumere  non  ante  cui- 


the  infernal  god?,  or  from  the  pos- 
ture  of  the  malefactor  while  un- 
dergoing  his  sentence,  it  came  to 
bear  ita  usual  tueaning  of  punish- 
ment. 

scdera — -Jlacjitia']  Tiie  forraer  is 
useii  for  anj-  crime,  the  latter  for 
disgraceful  vii-es ;  generally  in  the 
way  of  profligacy  or  di«so!utenes9. 
Cf  Cicero  de  Senect.  12,  '•  Stu;)ra 
vero  et  adulteria  et  omiie  tale  flagi- 
tium,  nullis  aliis  illecebris  excitari 
nisi  voluptatis."  Here  cowardice 
is,  in  the  eyes  of  a  warlike  nation, 
regarded  as  eqnivalent  to  unna- 
tural  crimes  ('  itrnavns  .  .  .  .  et 
corpoi'e  infames ').  This  secret 
punishment  was  not  unknown  to 
the  Romans.  With  them  parricides 
were  put  into  a  sack,  and  thrown 
into  tiie  sea.  (Cf.  Juv.  viii.  "214  ) 
Amongst  the  Bur^undians  faith- 
less  wives  were  smothered  in  the 
mud. 

pars  muldae]  The  manuscripts 
always  vary  in  this  word.  some 
omittino;,  soiue  retaining  the  letterc. 
According  to  Festus,  it  is  an  Oscan 
word,  and  seems  to  have  been  equi- 
valent  to  '  numcrare,'  as  in  Plaut. 
Stich.  iii.  1.  9.  ]t  is  also  said  to 
have  meant,  to  outbid  others  at 
auctions  by  raising  tiie  piice.  If  so, 
'  multa '  would  be  the  better  form  ; 
and  the  "worJ  denote  punishment 
in  the  way  of  money  or  conds 
counted  down.  This  word  differs 
fiom  'poena;'  the  last  being  a 
general  term  for  any  punishment, 


bodily  orotherwise;  while  'mulcta' 
properly  implies  a  fine  of  money  or 
cattle,  varied  at  the  discretion  of 
the  imposer,  whereas  '  poena'  was 
defined  by  law.  The  part  of  this 
fine  paid  to  the  king,  as  the  guardian 
of  peace,  was  called  tbe  '  fiedum,' 
or  peace-offering;  the  penal  sum 
paid  to  the  injured  person  was 
tenned  '  wehrgild.' 

eonsiliiim]  This  word  scems  used 
witli  a  reference  to  the  Roman  usage 
in  judicial  inquiries.  Iti  tbe  '  qu.aes- 
tiones  perpetuae '  one  of  tlie  praetors 
presided;  but  the  actu.al  venlict  was 
given  by  a  body  of  'judices,'  who 
were  termed  his  '  consiliiim.'  Cf. 
Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  16,  "  ut  qu.teque  ad 
consiliura  primis  postulationibus 
referebantur." 

XIII.  nisi  armati  atiunt]  A 
remnant  of  this  custom  is  still 
found  in  our  island,  north  of  the 
Tient,  in  the  division  of  the  coiintiy 
into  Wapentakes,  corresponding  to 
the  Hundreds  existing  elsewhere. 
The  derivation  of  this  term  coraes 
from  the  German  '  waepen '  and 
'  tak,'  '  to  touch  weapons,'  either 
because  the  assembly  touched  and 
rattled  their  arnis  in  tokeu  of  as- 
sent.  or  because  tlie  vass:ils  touched 
their  spears  in  sien  of  liomage.  The 
Romans,  on  the  contrary,  never 
carried  arms  except  in  time  of  war, 
or  on  a  journey ;  in  fact,  it  was 
expressly  forbidden,  aniongst  other 
acts  of  violencc,  bv  thc  lox  Plotia. 
la    Sall.    Catil.   27,    tliat    Catiline 
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quam  rnoris,  quam  civitas  sufFecturum  probaverit.  Tum 
in  ipso  concilio,  vel  principum  aliquis  vel  pater  vel 
propinquus  scuto  frameaque  juvenem  ornant:  haec  apud 
illos  toga,  hic  primus  juventae  honos :  ante  hoc  doinus 
pars  videntur,  mox  reipublicae.  Insignis  nobilitas  aut 
magna  patrum  merita,  principis  dignationem  etiam  ado- 
lesceutulis  adsignant.  Ceteri  robustioribus  ac  jampridem 
probatis  aggregantur :  nec  rubor  inter  comites  aspici. 
Gradus  quiu  etiam  ipse  comitatus  habet,  judicio  ejus 
quem  sectantur :  magnaque  et  comitum  aemulatio,  qui- 
bus  primus  apud  principem  suum  locus ;  et  principura, 
<2ui  plurimi  et  acerrimi  comites.  Haec  dignitas,  hae  vires, 
magno  semper  electorum  juvenum  globo  circutndari,  in 
pace  decus,  in  bello  praesidium.  ^ec  solum  in  sua  gente 
cuique,  sed  apud  iinitimas  quoque  civitates  id  nomen,  ea 


was  seen  in  the  city  wilh  a  sword, 
is  given  as  a  symptom  of  the  ap- 
proaching  outbreak. 

7noris\  'J  his  is  a  favourite  ex- 
pression  of  Tacitus.  Cf.  Agric.  39 
and  42;  H.  i.  15;  A.  i.  56.  It  is 
a  f(irin  chiefly  adopted  by  the  writers 
of  tlie  silverage,  instead  of  theother 
tums  '  mos  cst,'  '  in  more  est,'  &c., 
used  by  the  Augustan  writers. 

suffeduruni]  This  ellipse  of  the 
pronoun  '  se'  before  the  future  infi- 
nitive  is  common  in  Taci:us;  cf. 
A.  i.  7  ;  i-  H  ;  i.  35.  Also  before  the 
present  intinitive  it  is  occasionally 
omitted  ;  but,  as  far  as  1  know,  this 
ellipse  is  not  usual  with  other  writers 
of  a  good  statnp. 

liaec  apud  il/iis  ioffa']  This  refers 
to  the  assnmption  of  the  '  toga  vi- 
rilis'  by  the  Roman  youths  on  ar- 
rivingat  theage  of  fourtecn  or  there- 
abouts.  On  tliis  occasion,  during 
the  Liberalia  in  Maich,  the  boy's 
friends  accomjianicd  hini  to  the 
Forum  with  great  solemnities  and 
rejoicings.  Tliis  act  was  known  as 
'  tirocinium  fori,'  or  some  similar 
expression.  Cf.  Suet.  August.  26, 
"  (|uemque  tirocinio  suo  deduceret 
in  forum."  This  custom  of  arming 
the  youth  publicly  was  contiuued  in 


the  days  of  chivahy,  when  the  knight 
at  the  outset  of  his  career  had  his 
armoiir  braced  on,  and  the  sword 
and  spear  placed  in  his  hands,  and 
rode  about  brandishing  them. 

Insinnis  vohilitas  c^c.]  There  is 
some  difficulty  about  this  passage. 
Orellius  makes  it  to  iuiply,  that  dis- 
tinguished  birth  induces  a  chief  to 
regard  the  possessor  of  it  with  favour, 
and  to  allow  him  to  be  enrolled  in 
his  train  ;  so  that  '  dignationem 
principis'  means  the  favourable  con- 
sideration  of  his  chicf  (cf.  Suet. 
Calig.  24,  for  tliis  use  of  the  word). 
But  there  seem  to  me  serious  ob- 
jections  to  this,  and  I  thiuk  the  first 
impression  on  reading  the  passage  is 
so  strongly  in  favour  of  construing 
it  '  secure  him  the  rank  of  chief,' 
that  it  is  impossible  nnt  to  adnpt  it. 
The  young  man,  holding  a  sort  of 
brevet-chief  rank,  is  allowed  by 
virtue  of  it  at  once  to  join  some 
chiefs  retinue  ;  a  privilege  usually 
only  given  to  those  who  had  in  some 
way  or  other  earned  a  right  to  it, 
after  proof  of  their  bravery. 

tiec  rubo)-]  So  Ovid,  Ars  Am. 
iii.  167,  "  Ncc  lubor  est  emisse 
palam."  Tacitus  also  uses  the  form 
'rubori  est,'  A.  xi.  17;  xiv.  55. 
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gloria  est,  si  nuinero  ac  virtute  comitatus  emiueat :  ex- 
petuntur  enim  legationibus,  et  muneribus  ornantur,  et 
ipsa  plerumque  fama  bella  profligant. 

XIV.  Cum  ventum  in  aciem,  turpe  principi  virtute 
vinci;  turpe  comitatui  virtutem  principis  non  adaequare. 
Jam  vero  infame  iu  omnem  vitam  ac  probrosum,  super- 
stitem  principi  suo  ex  acie  recessisse.  Illum  defendere, 
tueri,  sua  quoque  forti.a  facta  gloriae  ejus  adsiguare,  prae- 
cipuum  sacrameutum  est.  Principes  pro  victoria  pug- 
nant :  comites  pro  principe.  Si  civitas,  in  qua  orti  sunt, 
louga  pace  et  otio  torpeat,  plerique  nobilium  adolescen- 
tium  petuut  ultro  eas  natioues,  quae  tum  bellum  aliquod 
gerunt ;  quia  et  iugrata  genti  quies,  et  facilius  inter 
ancipitia  clarescunt,  inagnumque  comitatum  non  uisi  vi 
belloque  tueare :  exiguut  euim  principis  sui  liberalitate 


expetuntur  lef/ationifms]  This 
means  that  when  embassies  are  sent 
t(i  tliestate  to  which  thcse  illustrious 
chiefs  beloncr,  tlie  amliassadors  a])ply 
to  them,  anii  mai<e_thera  presents,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  their  co  ope- 
ration. 

be/ta  pro/!ifjant]  Cf.  Liv.  x.xi. 
40,  "  Deos  ipsos  committere  ac  pro- 
fligare  billum,  nos  comniissuni  ac 
proflii^atum  conficere."  '  Profligare' 
seems  to  niean,  to  deal  a  blow  that 
fets  .'iny  tliing  toitering,  or  first  gives 
it  an  effectivecheck  ;  and  '  jirofligiire 
liellum'  is  to  break  tlic  liack  of  a 
war,  as  \ve  say  ;  so  that  the  subse- 
quent  complction  of  it  is  an  easy 
mattei'. 

XIV. infame . .  .ae prohrosurn]  The 
former  iniplies  that  the  act  tarnished 
the  char.acter  of  aiiy  one  who  was 
guilty  of  it ;  tlie  latter  tliat  it  ex- 
posed  him  to  tlic  rcproaches  of  others. 
This  was  only  true  witii  refcrence  to 
the  desertion  of  the  'princeps'  by 
his  'comites;'  as  for  the  mass  of 
the  fiphting  men,  they  were  too  in- 
deiicndcnt  to  pay  much  regard  to 
their  leaders.  Compare  A.  ii.  14, 
"  sine  pudore  flagitii,  sine  cuia 
ducum  abire,  fueere."  Caesar  (iii. 
22)  mentions  a  ncarly  similar  poiiit 
of  honour  amongst  the  Gauls,  where- 


by  certain  of  theni  rcfused  to  survive 
the  friends  with  whom  they  were 
connected  by  ties  of  com])anionsliip. 

defenderc,  tuori]  Tlie  fonner  only 
implies,  to  ward  otF  actual  (iaiigcr  in 
battle;  the  lattcr,  generally  to  pro- 
tect  his  intercsts, 

sacramentuin]  This  w.as  strictly 
the  oath  voluntarily  taken  by  the 
early  Roman  soldiers,  not  to  ilesert, 
quit  the  ranks,  i&c.  Tlie  involuntary 
oath  which  they  werc  coinpelled, 
afcer  bc.216,  to  take  by  the  '  tri- 
huni  militum'  was  properly  called 
'  jusjuianduin.'  Livy  (x.\ii.  3ff)  dis- 
tinguishcs  the  two  :  '  juiejurando  ab 
tribiinisniilitum  .adacti  ....  iiam  ad 
eani  dicm  nihi".  pr.acter  sacraiiieiitun'. 
fuerat." 

petunt  ultro]  This  was  tlie  saine 
plan  as  that  jiursued  in  after  times 
by  the  Free  (joinpaiiies,  aiid  Coii- 
dottieri,  of  the  Rliddle  Ages,  who 
took  service  as  soldiers  of  fortune 
under  any  prince  who  olfered  to  pay 
for  their  seivices. 

tueare]  For  this  use  of  the  second 
person  sin^ular  com])are  H.  i.  1, 
"sed  ambitioiiem  S(ri])toris  facile 
averseris  ;"  A.  ii.  30;  iii.  .54  ;  vi.  8; 
and  observe  that  this  termination  in 
'  re.'  instcad  of  '  ris,'  is  thc  usual 
one. 
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illum  bellatorem  equum,  illam  cruentam  victricemque 
frameam :  iiam  epulae,  et  quanquam  incompti,  largi 
tamen  apparatus  pro  stipendio  cedunt.  Materia  munifi- 
centiae  per  bella  et  raptus.  Nec  arare  terram  aut  ex- 
spectare  annum  tam  facile  persuaseris,  quam  vocare 
hostem  et  vuhiera  mereri :  pigrum  quin  immo  et  iners 
videtur  sudore  adquirere,  quod  possis  sanguine  parare. 

XV.  Quotiens  bella  non  ineuut,  non  multum  vena- 
tibus,  plus  per  otium  transigunt,  dediti  somno  ciboque, 
fortissimus  quisque  ac  bellicosissimus  nihil  agens,  dele- 
gata  domus  et  penatium  et  agrorum  cura  feminis  seni- 
busque  et  infirmissimo  euique  ex  familia ;  ipsi  hebent 
mira  diversitate  naturae,  cum  iidem  homines  sic  ament 
inertiam,  et  oderint  quietem.  Mos  est  civitatibus,  ultro 
ac  viritim  conferre  principibus,  vel  armentorum  vel 
frugum,  quod  pro  honore  acceptum  etiam  necessitatibus 
subvenit.  Gaudent  praecipue  finitimarum  gentium  donis, 
quae  nou  modo  asingulis,  sed  et  pubHce  mittuntur:  electi 
equi,  magna  arma,  phalerae,  torquesque.  Jam  et  pecu- 
niam  accipere  docuimus. 


aimutii]  '  Annus'  is  put  hcre  for 
the  produce  of  the  year,  the  haivest ; 
cf.  Agiic.  31,  '  ajrer  ct  ar.nus;'  and 
Lucan  iii.  452,  '  Agricolae  raptis  an- 
num  fleveie  juvencis.' 

vocarfi]  For  this  use  compare 
H.  iv.  fiO,  "  neque  ipse  deerat  adio- 
gantia  vocare  offensas."  The  full 
pbrase  occurs  A.  vi.  34,  "interiin 
Orodem  Pharasmanes  vocare  ad  pug- 
nam." 

XV.  non  muHnm  venatihus']  This 
asscrtion  at  first  siirht  appears  to  con- 
tradict  Ciiesar  (vi.  21),  who  says 
that  a  German's  life  was  entirely 
spent  in  hunting  and  war.  All  that 
Tacitusmeans,  I  suppose,  is.  that  the 
chase  was  their  only  empioyment  in 
time  of  peace.  and  took  up  only  a 
sniall  part  of  their  time  comiiaicd  to 
the  large  amount  of  time  thcy  idled 
away.  If  there  were  really  aiiy  irrc- 
concileahle  discrepancy  hetween  the 
two  authors,  one  would,  in  questions 
of  custom,  at  all  events.  give  the 
preference  to  Tacitus,  much  having 


occurred  since  Caesar's  time  to 
make  the  Germans  Vietter  known. 

cura  femirds]  This  is  ihe  way 
amongst  all  savage  tribes.  War 
and  the  chase  are  tlie  only  occu- 
pations  of  the  men  ;  every  thing  else 
is  thoutrht  beneath  theirdignity  ;  and 
the  hard  work  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
women,  as  one  may  see  from  the 
accounts  of  travellers  amongst  the 
Nortli  American  Indians,  for  in- 
stance. 

armentorum]  This  case  may  be 
one  of  two  things  ;  either  a  partitive 
genitive,  just  as  tbe  Greeks  use 
/xtTitoiSovai  Tivo^;  another  instance 
of  which  is  fouiid  in  A.  xv.  5.3,  '  ut 
quisque  audentiae  habuisset ;'  or  it 
may  deiiend  ou  '  quod,'  an  analogous 
use  to  phrases  such  as  '  quicquid 
civium,'  and  the  like. 

phalerue,  torquesque^  Of  tbese, 
tbe  first  (derived  froni  (pdXoi)  were 
bosscs  or  metal  plates,  used  as  orna- 
ments  for  helniets,  and  then  attacbed 
to  the  barness  of  borses,  as  pendants 
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XVT.  Nullas  Germanorum  populis  urbes  habitari, 
satis  uotum  est :  ue  pati  quidem  inter  se  junctas  sedes. 
Colunt  discreti  ac  diversi,  ut  fons,  ut  campus,  ut  nemus 
placuit.  Yicos  locant,  nou  in  nostrum  morem,  connexis 
et  cohaerentibus  aedificiis  :  suam  quisque  domuni  spatio 
circumdat,  sive  adversus  casus  ignis  reniedium,  sivc  in- 
scitia  aedifieandi.  No  caementorum  quidem  apud  illoa 
aut  tegularum  usus :  materia  ad  omnia  utuntur  informi, 
et  citra  speciem  aut  delectationem.  Quaedam  loca  dili- 
gentius  illinunt  terra,  ita  pura  ac  splcndente,  ut  picturam 
ac  lineamenta  colorum  imitetur.  ISolent  et  subterraneos 
specus  aperire,  eosque  multo  insuper  fimo  onerant,  suffu- 
gium  hiemi  et  receptaculum  frugibus :  quia  rigorem 
frigorum  ejusmodi  locis  molliunt :  et  si  quando  hostis 
advenit,  aperta  populatur :  abdita  autem  et  defossa,  aut 
ignorantur,  aut  eo  ipso  fallunt,  quod  quaerenda  sunt. 


to  produce  a  jingling  noise  when  the 
animal  was  at  specd.  Naturaliy, 
'phalerae'  were  given  to  horsemen 
as  prizes  for  supcriDr  l)ravery. 

'  Torques'  were  twistcd  circlcts  of 
gold,  worn  round  the  neclc,  ori- 
ginally  by  the  1'crsians  and  other 
nations  of  Northern  and  Westem 
Europe.  They  were  in  comnion  use 
amongst  the  Gauls,  and  Quinctilian 
mentions  a  hiige  one  given  by  that 
people  to  Aiigustus.  They  were 
worn  by  tlie  Keltic  Britons,  and 
have  oftcn  becn  found  in  Enir'and, 
sometimes  made  of  several  phitted 
cords,  and  wcighing  as  much  as  1,2, 
or  cven  3  Ibs. 

Jani  et  pecnniam]  Tacitus  alludes 
to  this  fact  in  II.  iv.  76,  "Germanos 
cuncta  ex  libidine  a<?ere,  pecuniam- 
que  ac  dona  quis  solis  corrumpantur, 
majora  apiul  Romanos." 

X  V'l.  Nullas.  .  .  .  urhes]  Ptolemy, 
writing  some  si.xty  ycars  latcr  than 
Tacitus.  mcntions  as  many  as  seventy 
citics.  By  tiiesc  lie  no  doubt  meant 
only  clusters  of  huts  or  wigwams 
gatliered  round  some  wood  or  spring, 
and  these  Tacitus  himself  spealcs  of, 
A.  i.  56,  "  Caesar,  incenso  Mattio, 
id   genti    caput,    aperta    populatus, 


vertit  ad  Rhenum."  But  by  '  urbs' 
the  Romans  intended  a  town  with 
fortifications,  temples,  &c.,  aud  of 
these  thcrc  were  of  cour.se  none 
amongst  the  Gcrmans.  Therc  is  no 
hint  in  the  account  of  thcir  wars  with 
the  Romaiis  of  their  letiring  for 
shclter  behind  tlie  walls  of  any 
towns ;  it  was  rather  to  woods,  mo- 
rasses,  &c.,  they  bctook  themselvcs. 

citra  speciem]  The  preposition 
'citra,'  connccted  prol)ably  with 
'  hic,'  thc  guttural  '  ci '  bcing  soften- 
ed  into  '  hi,'  mcans  'on  this  side  of.' 
Thercfore  '  citra  spcciem'  is'stopping 
short  of  beauty;'  not  going  f;n 
enough  in  their  work  to  cross  the 
line  dividing  (^lainness  from  beauty; 
not  taking  pains  to  make  it  hand- 
some. 

aut  eo  ipso  fallunt']  '  Fallo'  is 
used  here  in  t-he  scnsc  of  escaping 
notice ;  as  in  Horace,  Carm.  iii.  19, 
"■.Spartacum  si  qua  potuit  vagantem 
F.illere  testa;"  and  Kpibt.  i.  17.  10. 
The  passage  mcans  thut  thcse  sub- 
terranean  caves  are  either  altogether 
unknown  to  the  encmy,  or  supposing 
the  encmy  to  have  a  geucral  idea  of 
their  locality,  yet  they  baffle  dis- 
covery,  because   they  can  only    bo 
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XVII.  Tegumen  omnibus  sagum,  fibula,  aut,  si 
desit,  spina  consertum.  Cetera  intecti,  totos  dies  juxta 
focum  atque  igiiein  agunt.  Locupletissimi  veste  distin- 
guuutur,  Dou  fluitante,  sicut  Sarmatae  ac  Parthi ;  sed 
stricta  et  singulos  artus  exprimente.  Gerunt  et  ferarum 
pelles,  proximi  ripae  negligenter,  ulteriores  exquisitius, 
ut  quibus  nullus  per  commercia  cultus.  Eligunt  feras, 
et  detracta  veianiina  spargunt  maculis  pellibusque  bel- 
luaruni,  quas  exterior  Oceanus  atque  ignotum  mare 
gignit.  Kec  alius  feminis  quam  viris  habitus,  nisi  quod 
feminae  saepius  lineis  amictibus  velantur,  eosque  purpura 
variant,  partenique  vestitus  superioris  in  raanicas  non 
extendunt,  nudae  bracbia  ac  lacertos ;  sed  et  proxima 
pars  pectoris  patet. 

XVIII.  Quanquam  severa  illic  matrimonia :  nec  ullum 


found  by  rigorous  search,  for  wlnch 
the  enemy  lacks  time  and  inclina- 
tion. 

XYll.  spina  consertujn^  Forsome 
reason  or  other  Lipsius  objects  to 
this,  and  proposes  to  read  '  pinna ' 
instead  of  'spina,'  understanding  by 
it,  I  suppose,  a  '  fishbone,'  or  'skewer 
of  vrood ;'  but  one  would  think  a 
thorn  as  likely  a  priori  to  be  used 
for  fastenins  a  dress  as  a  fishbone. 
Virgil,  at  all  events,  uses  a  thorn  for 
the  sanie  purpose,  Aen.  iii.  594, 
'consertum  tegumen  spinis  :'  and 
Ovid,  Met.  xW.  166.  'et  spinis  con- 
serto  teormine  nullis.' 

vesie]  Tacitus  seems  to  mean  by 
this  '  an  inner  garment,'  distin- 
guished  from  the  outer  chiak,  which 
formed  t!ie  sole  dress  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  j^eople,  here  designatcd 
by  the  wurd  'sagum'  used  just  be- 
fore.  The  '  vestis'  was  the  dress  of 
the  richer  sort,  who  do  not  seem  to 
have  worn  tiie  '  sagum '  at  all, 
judging  from  c.  6,  where  the  words 
'  nudi  aut  sagulo  leves  '  are  used  ap- 
parently  to  designate  the  twoclasses. 

proaimi  ripae]  Those  of  the  Ger- 
tnans  who  dwell  near  the  Rhine,  and 
from  their  pro.vimity  to  Gallia  and 
the  Ronian  traders  are  able  to  pro- 
cure  a  more  civilized  dress,  take  less 


pride  in  their  skin  coverings,  and  are 
more  careless  in  the  arrangement 
of  them,  not  thinking  them  good 
enough  to  take  niuch  troiible  about. 
The  tribes  h'ss  acfiuainted  with  the 
Roman  and  Gallic  wares  had  nothiug 
better,  and  were  anxious,  therefore, 
to  make  the  most  tbey  could  of  their 
native  niaterials.  This  seems  clear 
enough,  but  some  of  the  critics  have 
been  anxious  to  make  the  passage 
imply  just  the  opposite,  by  trans- 
posing  tlie  two  adverbs.  By  the 
'ripa'  here  mentioned  Tacitus  in- 
tends  the  bank  of  the  Rbine. 

maculis  j^eUilmsqite']  Tbis  seems  to 
mean,  that  they  decorate  the  bides 
of  wild  beasts  with  spots  or  different 
colouied  patches  made  out  of  the 
skins  of  sea  nionsters.  If  so,  '  ma- 
culis  pellibusque  belluarum  '  is  put 
for  'maculis  pellium  belluinanim' 
by  Hendiadys,  hke  Virgirs  '  pateris 
libamus  et  auro.'. 

purpura]  'Jhis  was  not  the  ge- 
nuine  '  puipura,'  obtamed  from  the 
'  murex,'  but  a  dye  got  from  some 
plant.  Pliny  (,\vi.  18)  mentions 
the  'vaccinium'  (perliaps  the  whor- 
tleberry)  as  used  by  the  Gauls  for 
d\eing  rrarments. 

XVIII,  Quantjuam]  This  refei-s 
to  the  words  at  the  end  of  tbe  last 
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Tnorum  partein  magis  laudaveris :  nam  prope  soli  bar- 
barorum  singulis  uxoribus  contenti  sunt,  exceptis 
admodum  paucis,  qui  non  libidiue,  sed  ob  nobilitatem 
plurimis  nuptiis  ambiuntur.  Dotem  non  uxor  marito, 
sed  uxori  maritus  ofFert.  Intersunt  parentes  et  propinqui, 
ac  raunera  probant:  munera  non  ad  delicias  muliebres 
quaesita,  nec  quibus  nova  nupta  comatur;  sed  boves  et 
frenatum  equum  et  scutum  cum  framea  gladioque.  In 
haec  munera  uxor  accipitur,  atque  invicem  ipsa  armorum 
aliquid  viro  affert.     Hoc  maximum  vinculura,  haec  arcana 


chapter,  and  is  added  to  remove  any 
MTong  inference  that  might  be  diawn 
from  them.  The  diess  of  the  wonicn 
isscanty,  but  it  isa  matter  of  cnstoni 
only,  and  no  proof  or  cause  of  dis- 
soluteness  of  morals,  as  it  miglit  be 
■with  a  more  refineil  people.  A 
Bimilar  case  was  that  of  the  Spar- 
tans.  They  were  satiriztd  by  otliers 
for  the  scanty  dothing  of  their 
■women,  and  yet  these  possesscd  a 
character  for  propriety  of  conduct 
above  the  average  bf  their  country- 
women. 

aynhiuntur]  What  this  means  is 
clear  from  A.  ii.  43,  "  donec  ultro 
ambiretur  delatum  ab  Augusto  con- 
sulatum  accipere."  Caesar  (i.  oo) 
mentions  that  Ariovistus,  king  of  the 
Suevi,  had  two  wives.  Tlie  Scan- 
dinavjan  nations  retaincd  tlic  same 
custom,  even  long  afler  they  were 
Christianized,  and  few  habits  proved 
harder  for  the  clei;ry  to  wced  out 
fromthepeople  than  this.  the  piactice 
lingering  on  as  late  as  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. 

Jjoiem]  Tacitus  is  contrasting  here 
tlie  German  cusfom  with  tiiat  of  his 
own  countrymen  at  Rome ;  but  in 
truth  the  ditference  seems  one  not 
60  much  between  ditferent  nationsas 
between  the  f-ame  nation  iii  difFtrent 
Btages  of  civilization.  When  Medea 
(1.  232)  remaiks  that  the  destined 
bride  had  to  buy  her  spouse  with  a 
vast  sum  of  inoney,  the  ■Schoiiast 
observes  that  Euripides  was  trans- 
ferring  to  heroic  times  tlie  usage  of 
his  own  day.     In  most  naiions,  in 


their  early  periods,  the  bridegroom 
appears  to  have  paid  for  his  wife.  In 
patriarchal  days,  Sheclicm  offered  to 
r)iiiah's  fatherand  bicthren  asmuch 
dowry  as  tliey  requircd,  on  condition 
of  their  giving  him  the  danisel  to 
wife  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12).  Homer  at- 
tests  the  cxistence  of  the  custom  in 
early  Grcece,  speaking  of  a  liundred 
bceves,  and  a  thousand  slieep  and 
goats,  as  the  price  for  a  wifu.  The 
laws  of  tlie  early  Saxoiis  recognize 
the  continuance  of  tiie  same  practice. 
As  civilization  however  advances, 
and  the  '  onera  matrimonii '  become 
more  sensibly  felt,  tliis  custom  dis- 
appears,  and  is  replaccd  by  the  oppo- 
site  ;  a  cliange  wliich,  in  tlie  eyes  of 
the  Greeic  and  Roman  satiiists,  at 
least  wrought  no  gieat  amount  of 
good,  to  judge  from  their  complaints 
of  the  pride  and  waywaidness  of 
largely-dowered  dames.  Tlie  Ger- 
nians,  then,  in  giving  dovvries  for 
their  wives,  only  resembled  other 
half-civilized  races;  but  lliey  were 
no  doubt  to  a  great  extent  peculiar 
in  the  regard  tliey  paid  theni  after- 
wards  ;  although  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  prcveiited  them  fiom  devolving 
a  good  deal  of  hard  work  upon  them, 
like  most  other  barbaious  nations. 

In  haec  munera]  Tlic  preposition 
here  seems  to  me  to  liave  pretty 
nearly  its  usual  signifitation  of 
'  into  :'  the  futiire  husband  parts 
witli  the  articlcs  givcn,  and  fills  up 
the  gap  made  in  his  possessions  by 
taking  a  wife. 

arcana  sacra]     Probably  Tacitua 
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sacra,  lios  conjugales  deos  arbitrantur.  Ne  se  mulier 
extra  virtutum  cogitationes,  extraque  bellorura  casus 
putet,  ipsis  incipientis  matrimonii  auspiciis  admonetur, 
venire  se  laborum  periculorumque  sociara,  idem  in  pace, 
idem  iu  proelio  passuram  ausuramque :  hoc  juncti  boves, 
hoc  paratus  equus,  hoc  data  arma  denuntiant.  Sic  vi- 
vendum,  sic  pereundum :  accipere  se,  quae  liberis  invio- 
lata  ac  digna  reddat,  quae  nurus  accipiant,  rursusque  ad 
nepotes  referaut. 

XIX.  Ergo  septa  pudicitia  agunt,  nullis  spectacu- 
lorum  inlecebris,  nullis  conviviorum  inritationibus  cor- 
ruptae.  Literarum  secreta  viri  pariter  ac  feminae  ignorant. 
Paucissima  in  tam   numerosa  gente   adulteria,   quorum 


has  in  view  here  the  marriage  hy 
'  confarreatio,'  in  wliich  '  panis  far- 
reus  '  was  iiscd,  and  certain  i'eligious 
ceremonies  observed.  As  this  was 
the  most  solenm  method  of  con- 
tracting  marriages  in  use  amongst 
the  liomans,  Tacitus  perhaps  refers 
to  it. 

XIX.  scpia  pudicitia]  There  is 
a  difFercnt  reading  in  the  MSS. 
here,  some  having  '  septae  pudicitia,' 
with  a  slightly  varied  meaning.  The 
reading  in  the  te.xt  nieans,  that  tlie 
German  women  lived  with  tiieir 
chastity  hedged  round  from  all  that 
could  assail  it  extern.ally.  'Septae 
pudicitia'  implies  that  tliey  were 
protected  from  harni  by  their  own 
purity  ;  like  Godiva,  '  clothed  on 
with  chastity.' 

nullis  speciaciilorum  i/i/ecebris] 
The  corrupting  etfect  on  the  mora- 
lity  of  the  Roman  ladies  pioduced 
by  the  games  and  theatres,  is  often 
mentioned  by  the  Roman  writers, 
Juvenal,  for  inst.ance,  xi.  16'2,  &c. 
Seneca,  too,  deseribes  himself  as 
returning  home  from  thc  sliow,  a 
worse  man  than  he  went  ("  Nihil 
est  tam  damnosum  bonis  moribus 
quam  in  aliquo  spectaculo  dcsidere; 
avaiior  redeo,  ambitiosior,  luxurio- 
eior"). 

Liferurum  secrefa']  No  doubt 
some  of  the  Germans  could  write. 
Maroboduus,  for  instance,   is  meu- 


tioned  (A.  ii.  6.3)  as  liaving  sent 
a  ietter  to  Til^erius;  but  such  cases 
wereprobably  the  exceptions.  Those 
tribes  who  were  in  contact  with  Gaul, 
may  have  known  sometliing  of  the 
Keltic  alphabet,  and  used  it;  but 
the  mass  of  the  people  across  the 
Rliine  were  most  likely  entirely 
unacquaintcd  with  written  charac- 
ters,  unless  an  improbable  anti- 
quity  be  given  to  '  runes.'  1  believe 
thcse  words  of  Tacitus  to  mean, 
'  of  tlie  secret  communication 
possible  wlicre  written  charactera 
are  known,  thej'  have  no  idea;' 
implying,  of  coiirse,  that  lovers  did 
not  corrcspond  by  means  of  notes  : 
but  I  do  not  tliink  it  is  absolutely 
stated  in  this  sentence.  In  other 
words,  '  litcrarum '  1  believe  to 
mean  '  writtencharacters,'  not'  (love) 
letters.'  If  the  Germans  had  known 
characters,  it  would  not  have  taken 
them  long,  one  m.ay  be  sure,  to 
turn  them  to  tliis  particular  use. 
For  tlie  extent  of  the  practice  al- 
luded  to  at  Rome,  compare  Juv. 
vi.  "231,  and  xiv.  29.  There  was 
one  species  of  tablets  cspecially 
used  for  this  purpose  ;  cf.  Martial 
(xiv.  8),— 

"  Nondum  legerit  hos  licet  puella, 
Novit  quid  cupiant  Vitelliani." 

in  tam  numerosa  genle]    It  does 
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poena  praesens  et  tnaritis  perinissa.  Accisis  crinibus, 
nudatam,  coram  propinquis,  expellit  donio  maritus  ac 
peromnem  vicum  verbere  agit :  publicatae  enitn  pudicitiae 
nulla  venia :  non  forma,  non  aetate,  non  opibus  maritum 
invenerit.  Isemo  enim  illic  vitiaridet:  nec  corrumpere 
et  corrumpi  seculura  vocatur.  Melius  quidem  adbuc 
eae  civitates,  in  quibus  tantum  virgines  nubunt,  et  cum 
spe  votoque  uxoris  semel  transigitur.    Sic  unum  accipiunt 


not  seein  possible  to  form  any  tole- 
rably  accurate  idea  of  the  nunibcrs 
of  the  Gernian  people.  Caesar  men- 
tions  that  the  Suevi  weie  divided 
into  100  cantons,  and  sent  out  yearly 
from  ea<li  a  force  of  1000  fighting 
men.  Ariovistus  himself  was  at  the 
head  of  a  mixed  force  of  120,000 
warriors.  The  Usipetcs  and  Tencteri, 
two  tribes  dispossesscd  by  theSuevi, 
are  numbered  bv  Caesar  (iv.  15) 
at  430,000,  and  facitus  (Germ.  33) 
speaks  of  the  slaughter  of  60,000 
men  in  a  war  between  two  tribes. 
These  numbcrs  .convcy  the  idea 
that  in  spite  of  the  great  portions 
of  land  covered  with  woods  and 
mountains,  the  population  was 
really  considerable.  Coniparing  the 
sizes  of  Gaul  and  Germania,  and 
Caesar's  statement  of  the  total 
number  of  men  conquercd  by  him- 
self  in  the  subjugation  of  the  former 
countiy,  one  may  perhaps  hazaid  a 
rough  guess  that  six  or  seven  mil- 
lions  represented  the  population  of 
Germany. 

Acciiiis  crinibus]  The  compound 
'  accidere '  means  '  to  cut  deep 
into,'  and  in  this  case  therefore  '  to 
cut  short.'  Livy  (viii.  29)  uses  it 
metaphorically  in  the  sense  of  cut- 
ting  a  pcopie'8  resources  all  to 
shreds. 

seculum  vocaitir]  'nopismutual 
corruption  called  the  spirit  of  the 
age.'  For  a  similar  use  compare 
Martial  ix.  28  : 

"  Curios,  Camillos,  Quintios,  Nu- 
mas,  Ancos, 
Loqucris,      sonasque     grandibus 
minax  verbis. 


Et  cum   theatris  seculoque  rixa- 
ris." 

That  is,  '  you  inveigh  against  the 
theatres,  aud  the  manners  of  the 
times.' 

AleltJis  quidem  adhuc]  This  ellipse 
of  '  asere,'  or  '  facere,'  is  not  un- 
common.  Cf.  A.  i.  43,  "  melius  et 
amantius  ille  qui  gladium  offere- 
bat."     Cf  also  Agric.  19. 

'  Adliuc  '  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
'  still  further,'  '  stiU  more,'  by  the 
later  writcrs.  Cf.  Plin.  xxxiii.  2, 
"simt  adhuc  reiiquae  non  omit- 
tendae  in  auro  differentiae."  See 
aUo  Agric.  33.  It  is  naturally  in 
this  meaning  joined  to  comparatives  ; 
as  in  c.  29,  "'  nisi  quod  adbuc  acrius 
animantur."  So  Suetonius  (Nero 
10),  "ut  certiorem  adhuc  osten- 
deret." 

transiffiiurl  '  they  have  done, 
once  for  all,  with  the  liopes,'  &c. 
This  use  of  the  word  conies  natu- 
rally  from  its  original  sense  of 
piercing  a  dart  or  ^ny  weapou 
through  any  obstacle,  and  so  reach- 
ing  the  exterior,  or  end  of  it.  Cf. 
Agric.  34,  'transigite  cnm  expe- 
ditionibus.'  This  use  of  the  word 
is  a  late  one. 

This  custom  of  the  Gcrmans 
formed  a  contrast  to  the  Roman 
practice.  Martial  (vi.  7)  complains 
tliat  in  spite  of  the  Julian  law, 
Telesina  had  married  ten  hustiands 
in  tliiity  days.  With  them  the 
facilitics  for  divorce  seem  to  have 
nearly  rivalled  those  amongst  the 
Jews ;  with  whom  a  woman  might 
he  divorcedforspoilingherhusband'» 
soup. 
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maritum,  quo  modo  unum  corpus  unamque  vitarn,  ne 
ulla  cogitatio  ultra,  ne  longior  cupiditas,  ne  tanquam 
maritura,  sed  tanquam  matrimonium,  ament.  Nuraerum 
liberorum  fiuire  aut  quenquam  ex  agnatis  necare,  flagi- 
tiura  habetur :  plusque  ibi  boni  mores  valent,  quam  alibi 
bonae  leges. 

XX.  In  omni  domo  nudi  ac  sordidi,  in  hos  artus,  in 
haec  corpora,  quae  miramur,  excrescunt.  Sua  quemque 
mater  uberibus  alit,  nec  ancillis  ac  nutricibus  delegantur. 
Dominum  ac  servum  nullis  educationis  deliciis  dignoscas. 
Inter  eadem  pecora,  in  eadem  humo  degunt,  donec  aetas 
separet  ingenuos,  virtus  agnoscat.  Sera  juvenum  Venus  ; 
eoque  inexhausta  pubertas :  nec  virgines  festinantur : 
eadem  juventa,  similis  proceritas :  pares  validaeque  mis- 


Uherorum  finii-e'^  "What  Tacitus 
means  by  this  is  seen  from  Juv.  vi. 
594,  &c.  This  offence  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  originally  taken 
notice  of  by  the  Ronian  law.  Siib- 
sequently,  however,  it  was  punish- 
able  (Cic.  pro  Cluent.  c.  11),  and 
under  the  emperors  visited  with 
exile,  or  condemnation  to  the 
mines. 

ex  agnatis  9iecare'\  The  word 
'  agnati '  is  not  used  here  in  its  legal 
meaning  of  all  the  relations  through 
male  descent,  who  would  be  in  the 
'  patria  potestas,'  but  in  the  sense  of 
'  those  who  are  born  after.'  Pliiiy 
has  the  same  use,  xi.  .94,  "  confreniti 
maiurius  defluunt ;  agnati  celerius 
crescunt."  The  Roman  father  was 
allowed  fuU  discretion  as  to  bring- 
ing  up  the  children  born  to  iiim. 
The  infant  was  placed  on  the  ground 
at  its  birtb,  and  the  father  showed 
his  intention  of  rearing  it  or  not  by 
removing  it  from  the  ground,  or 
leavingit  there.  Cf.  Terence,  Hea\it. 
iv.  1.13.  Amongst  the  Scandinavian 
nations  this  custom  also  existed.  In 
Iceland,  so  late  as  the  tenth  rentury, 
all  children  born  deformed,  or  crip- 
pled,  seem  to  have  been  consigned 
to  destruction  by  exposure ;  the 
father,  as  amongst  the  Romans,  de- 
ciding  by  taking  up  the  child  from 


the  ground,  whether  it  should  be 
reared  or  not. 

'KX.7iecanciUis'\  Tacitus,  ofcourse, 
is  here  reproving  the  customs  of  his 
own  day  at  Rome.  Tiie  author  of 
the  Dialogue  de  Oratoribus  draws 
a  contrast  between  the  old  Romaus 
and  their  descendants  in  this  re- 
s))ect :  "  Jam  primum  suus  cuique 
filius  ....  non  in  cella  emptae 
nutricis,  sed  gremio  ac  siuu  matris 
educabatur.  At  nunc  natus  infans 
delegatur  Graeculae  alicui  ancillae, 
cui  adjungitur  unus  aut  alter  ex 
omnibus  servis,  plerumque  vilissi- 
mus  nec  cuiquam  serio  miuisterio 
adcommodatus  "  (c.  28,  29). 

virtus  aynoscat]  '  until  virtue 
recognizes  them  for  her  own.'  For 
the  subjunctive  mood  after  'donec,' 
see  the  note  on  c.  J . 

pares'^  This  does  not  mean  that 
only  matches  were  allowed  bctween 
those  who  were  eqiial  in  station, 
but  that  the  married  pair  were 
equally  strong  and  robust. 

validaeque\  There  is  a  reading 
'validi'  in  some  of  the  editions. 
In  this  case  the  masculine  includes 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  just  as 
'  fratres  '  may  be  used  for  a  brother 
and  sister,  and  '  reges '  for  a  king 
and  queen. 
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centur:  ac  robora  parentum  liberi  referunt.  Sororum 
filiis  idera  apud  avunculum,  qui  apud  patrem  honor. 
Quidam  sanctiorem  arctioremque  hunc  nexum  sanguiuis 
arbitrantur,  et  in  accipiendis  obsidibus  magis  exigunt; 
tauquam  ii  et  animum  firmius  et  domum  latius  tene- 
ant.  Heredes  tamen  successoresque  sui  cuique  liberi : 
et  nuUum  testamentum.  Si  liberi  non  sunt,  proximus 
gradus  in  possessione  fratres,  patrui,  avunculi.  Quanto 
plus  propiuquorum,  quo  major  adtiuium  numerus,  tanto 
gratiosior  senectus  :  nec  uUa  orbitatis  pretia. 

XXI.     Suscipere  tam  iuimicitias   seu  patris  seu  pro- 
pinqui   quam   amicitias,  necesse   est :    nec   implacabiles 

apud  avu?icuhim]  This  is  an  uncle  ac/Jimum]      The    'adfines'    were 

by   the    uiother's    side,    as    distin-  properly  the  '  cognati '    of  husband 

guished    from     'patruus,'     just     as  and    wife,  and   iherefore    the   con- 

'  matertera '  and  'amita'are  aunts  nexion    im[)lied    in    the  word   was 

in  acorrespondingmanner.  Amongst  only  possible  through  marriage. 

the    Romans  the"patruus'  was  the  orldlatis  jiretia]      At   Rome    the 

more  important  person  of  the   two,  advantages     of    cliildlessness    M'ere 

because  he   was   '  agnatus,'  as  well  great ;  not  indeed  lcgally  :  for    the 

as  '  cognatus,'  while  the  other  was  'orbus'    was    siibject   by   the   '  lex 

only   the   latter;-  and  by  a  law  of  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea'  to  certain 

the   XII    Tables,    in   default   of   a  legal   penaltics.       From   the  actual 

will,    the    '  tutela '    was    given    to  state   of  society,  howevcr,    he  was 

'  acrnati '    only.       The  lespect   thus  regarded   as  a  fortunate  man.     C£ 

paid  to  sistcrs'  sons  may  have  arisen  H.  i.  73,  "  potens  pecunia  ct  orbi- 

from  the  estimation  in  wiiich  women  tate,  quae  bonis  malisque  tcmporibtis 

were  held  amongst  the  Gcrmans.  juxta    valent :"     also   Dialogue   de 

et  damum  laiius  ierieant]     Becausc  Orat.  c.  6,  "in  civitate  nostra  plus 

to   take    a   mans    sons   as  liosta^es,  gratiae  orbitas  confert  quam  eripit." 

would     bind     only     their    futher;  They  were  paid  grcat  court  to  by 

whereas  to  take  his  nephews,  would  their  friends,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 

give  a  hold  not   only   on  the  man  ing  a  legacy,   and   were   inundated 

himself,    but    the    parents    of    the  with  presents,  large  fish,  &c.  (Juv.  v. 

hostages  as  well.  98;  iii.  "221,  &c.) 

proximus  gradus]     In  this  matter  XXI.  Suscipere   iam  inimicHias] 

the   German   custom   (iiffered  from  Such    was  also  the   custom   of  the 

the  Koman  law.     Tliere,  according  Scottish   clans,    where  feuds   raged 

to   Ulpian    (Fi-ag.    tit.   26.   51),    a  for  centuries,  because  the  son  felt 

man's  heirs  were  first  his  own  chil-  bound  to  take  up  his  father's  quar- 

dren,  grandchildrcn,  &.C.,  or,  fuiling  rels.     Thus    the    Mackintosh    and 

them,   his   brothers    and  sisters   by  Macdonald  clans    were  at  feud   in 

the   same    father    ('consanguinei ') ;  consequenre  of  some   dispute  origi- 

next,  the  nearest  of  the  remaining  nating  so  far  back  as  the  days  whea 

'agnati.'     Consequently  the  '  avun-  Danish   pirates    wasted    tbe    coasts 

culus'  being  '  adtinis' only,  and  not  of   Scotland.     Similarly   the   Kerrs 

'  agnatus,'  could  not  inherit,  e.xcept  and     the     Scotts    were    hereditary 

of  course  by  the   express  direction  foes. 
of  a  testator. 
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durant.  Luitur  enim  etiam  liomicidium  certo  armento- 
rum  ac  pecorum  numero,  recipitque  satisfactionem  uni- 
versa  domus :  utiliter  in  publicum  ;  quia  periculosiores 
sunt  inimicitiae  juxta  libertatera.  Convictibus  et  hospitiis 
non  alia  gens  etiusius  indulget.  Quemcunque  mortalium 
arcere  tecto  nefas  habetur :  pro  fortuna  quisque  appa- 
ratis  epulis  excipit.  Cum  defecere,  qui  modo  hospes 
fuerat,  monstrator  hospitii  et  coraes,  proximam  doraum 
non  iuvitati  adeunt :  nec  interest :  pari  humauitate  ac- 
cipiuntur.  Notum  ignotumque,  quantum  ad  jus  hospitii, 
nemo  discernit.  Abeunti,  si  quid  poposcerit,  concedere 
moris  :  et  poscendi  invicem  eadem  facilitas.  Gaudent 
muneribus :  sed  nec  data  imputant  nec  acceptis  obli- 
gantur.     Victus  inter  hospites  comis. 

Luitur  enim  .  .  .  homicidium]  This 
plan  of  atoning  for  liomicide  is 
ibund  in  many  uncivilized  peoples. 
It  e.xisted  amongst  tlie  Greeks 
(lliad  ix.  63'2,  hui  juty  ti's  t£ 
KairiyvuTOio  <povi]o^  -noiv^v  v  vv 
•Troiios  idt^aTO  -rtfriioiTov),  I.a- 
tins,  Franks,  Sa.xons,  Welsh,  and 
Irish ;  and  there  are  various  words, 
denoting  in  differcnt  languages 
the  same  thing, — Trotvri,  '  mulcta,' 
'weregild,'  'manbote,'  'sarhaad,' 
'  eric,'  &c.  The  amount  of  this 
payment  was  regulated  by  the  sta- 
tion  of  the  person  killed  ;  so  much 
for  a  peasant,  moi  e  for  a  noble,  and 
so  on.  ]t  is  curious  that,  amongst 
the  Sa.\'ons,  although  liomicide  was 
thus  atoned  for  by  a  fi.xed  payment, 
certain  offences,  in  our  eyes,  of  less 
atrocity,  such  as  stealing  a  horse, 
were  made  capital.  I  suppose 
amongst  a  warlike  and  fierce  peoplc 
the  slaughter  of  an  adversary,  carry- 
ing  with  it  the  idca  of  manliness 
and  prowess,  was  not  regarded 
harshly. 

recipiique  satisfaciionem~\  It  is 
not  very  certain  what  this  expres- 
sion  means.  Some  niake  it  to  imply 
that  the  entire  house  undertook  to 
be  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
the  fine  iniposed  on  any  single 
member  of  it.  This  sense  of 
'recipio'    is     no    doubt     commou 


enough  ;  and  I  believe  there  really 
did  subsequently  exist  amongst  some 
of  the  Teutoiiic  people  a  law  to 
this  effect.  Still  1  rather  think  it 
means,  that  the  whole  house  is 
bound  to  rcst  contented  with  the 
paynient  thus  niade,  and  lias  no 
riglit  afterwards  to  cany  on  the  feud 
longer. 

Convictihus  et  hospiiiis]  Of  these 
words  the  fornier  refers  to  hospi- 
tality  shown  to  friends,  the  latter 
to  strangers. 

nefas  Jiabeturl  A  law  of  the 
Burgundiaiis  punished  by  a  fine  any 
one  who  refused  slielter  to  a  chance 
visitor.  This  unbounded  hospitality 
is  one  of  the  virtues  of  uncivilized 
races. 

monsirator  hospitii}  The  man 
who  lately  supplied  the  feast  points 
out  a  new  entertainer,  and  accom- 
panies  his  late  giiest  there. 

impuiant^  This  word  properly 
means,  to  enter  into  one's  aecounts, 
to  put  down  any  thing  to  a  person's 
credit,  and  score  it  oft'  against  him. 
It  is  not  employed  by  the  Augustaa 
writers  in  this  sense,  and  only  came 
into  use  in  the  silver  age,  amongst 
thc  writcrs  of  whicii  it  is  very  com- 
mon.  Its  sense  will  be  best  un- 
derstood  from  the  foliowing  passages : 
'  Noli  iniputare  vanum  beneficium 
mihi'   (Phaednis,  i.   22),  i.  e.  '  do 
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XXII.  Statim  e  somno,  quem  plerumqne  in  diem 
extrahunt,  lavantur,  saepius  calida,  ut  apud  quos  plu- 
rimum  hiema  occupat.  Lauti  cibum  capiuut :  sepa- 
ratae  singulis  aedes  et  sua  cuique  mensa.  Tum  ad 
negotia,  uec  minus  saepe  ad  couvivia  procedunt  armati. 
Diem   noctemque    continuare   potando,    nulli    probrum. 


not  score  off  against  my  account  a 
sham  kindness.'  "  Fructus  ami- 
citiue  maiTnae  ciB^us  ;  imputat  liunc 
rex,  Et  quainvis  rarum  tanien  im- 
putit  "  (Jiiv.  V.  14)  :  he  makes 
a  merit  of  the  rare  (iinner  he  asks 
the  clicnt  to.  *■■  Imputare  perfidiam 
non  jiossunt  qui  Vitellium  Vespa- 
siano  prodidtre,  cuin  a  Galba  dc- 
ecivissent"  (H.  iii.  i)G)  ;  they  coiild 
hardly  make  a  merit  of  tlieir  betrayal 
of  Vitellius  to  Vesjiasian.  after  pre- 
viously  revolting  froni  Gall)a. 

Viclus  inter  lifmpites]  Many  of 
the  editiirs  propose  to  eject  these 
words  as  corrupt,  or  interpolated. 
I  do  not  see  an)*"  iiece^ssity  for  ihis,  as 
they  seem  to  contrast  the  behaviour 
of  the  Germans  towards  stranL'ers 
who  are  sharing  their  hospitality 
with  their  conduct  when  frimds 
only  are  present.  In  the  former 
case  quietness  and  courtesy  prevail ; 
in  the  latter  quarrelling  is  sure  to 
arise. 

XXIT.  plerumque]  There  is  an 
old  adjective  'plerus'  in  Latin 
(Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  3),  of  which  this 
is  the  neuter;  and  the  'que'  is 
apparently  enclitic,  found  also  in 
'quandoque,'  'denique,'  and  othcr 
words.  This  cnclitic  was  probahly 
once  an  indetinite  pronoun,  con- 
nected  in  origin  and  mcaniug  with 
the  Greek  -rt  (compare  the  form 
oKi<a  for  oT£,  &c.).  In  a  primitive 
state  of  the  language  these  indefinite 
pronouns  were  placed,  it  scems,  one 
in  each  clause.  In  course  of  tinie 
one  of  these  was  omiited,  and  the 
remaining  particle  becanie  a  mere 
copulative.  Such  wonis  as  '])le- 
rumque,'  uctti,  fic,  appear  to  pre- 
Bent    vestiges    of  an    intermcdiate 


state  of    the  languagc,    before   the 
change  was  cntrely  elfccted. 

lai\(7>tur,  saepiui-  Culida]  Of  the 
verb  'lavor'  theie  is  an  active  form 
'lavo,'  as  in  Tereiice,  And.  iii. 
2.  3,  '  Nunc  prinuim  fac  istacc  ut 
lavet.'  Accoitiing  to  Varro  (De 
Lingua  Lat.  viii.  0"1)  thcrc  is  a  dif- 
fcrence  between  '  lavo  '  and  "  hivor  ;' 
the  former  mcaning  to  wasii  parts 
of  the  body,  the  hitter  the  wholc, 
and  used  therefore  in  the  sense  of 
taking  a  bath.  I  do  not  think 
liowever  that  this  difference  realiy 
e.xists.  Tlie  use  of  '  lavo '  for 
'  lavor'  secms  cquivalcnt  to  'moveo' 
for  '  moveor  ;'  the  pronoun  properly 
following  tlie  active  fornis  being 
oftcn  omitted  from  tlie  nalural 
tendeiicy  towards  alhicviation.  The 
use  of  tiie  bath  is,  I  iiclieve,  com- 
monly  alludcd  to  iii  the  Norse  .'•'agas; 
and  in  Icelandic  hoiises  there  was 
usually  a  bath-room,  ncar  tiie  en- 
trance,  in  wliich  the  inniates  oftcn 
tool<  warm  batlis.  In  thc  Scandi- 
navian  idioms  of  tlie  prcseiit  day 
Saturday  is  always  tei-med  'lord.ag,' 
'lciverdag,'  or  the  like,  implyiiig  the 
bath  day. 

c<diila\  This  is  used  absolutely 
for  hot  water,  with  the  ellipse  of 
'  aqua.'  So  Juv.  v.  63,  "  (Juando 
rogatus  adcst  calidae  gelidaeque 
minister;"  and  Pliny  (Epist.  iii. 
3)  iias  '  frigida  lavari.' 

sua  cui(/ite  mer/S(t]  This  was  con- 
trary  to  tlie  usua!  custoni  of  the 
Romans.  amongst  wliom  thrce,  or 
occasionally  four  giiefts,  rcclined 
on  each  of  the  '  tridinia,'  which 
surroundcd  the  tablc  on  tliree  sidea. 
Sotuctiincs  howcvcr  two  or  three 
h&d  a  table  betvvcen  them. 
E 
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Crebrae,  iit  inter  vinolentos  rixae,  raro  conviciia, 
saepius  caede  et  vulneribus  transiguntur.  Sed  de  re- 
conciliandis  invicem  iuimicis,  et  jungendis  adfinita- 
tibus,  et  adsciscendis  principibus,  de  pace  denique  ac 
bello  plerumque  in  conviviis  consultant :  tanquam  nuUo 
magis  tempore  aut  ad  simplices  cogitationes  pateat  ani- 
nius,  aut  ad  magnas  incalescat.  Gens  non  astuta  nec 
callida,  aperit  adhuc  secreta  pectoris,  licentia  joci.  Ergo 
detecta  et  nuda  omnium  menspostera  die  retractatur;  et 
salva  utriusque  temporis  ratio  est.  Deliberant,  dum  fin- 
gere  nesciunt :  coustituuut,  dum  errare  non  possunt. 

XXIII.     Potui  humor  ex  hordeo   aut    frumento,    in 
quandara   similitudiuem  vini   corruptus.     Proximi   ripae 


rirae]  Tacitus  retnarks  in  H.  i.  64, 
"  Jurgia  primum,  mox  rixa  inter 
Batavos  et  legionarios  prope  in  proe 
lium  exarsere."  'Jurgium'  there- 
fore  implies  less  than  '  rixa,'  and 
is  a  wordy  cnntest ;  and.  acrording 
to  a  frasrment  of  Cicero,  is  used 
teehnically  for  a  law-suit  betweea 
neighbours.  '  Rixa'  is  more  than 
this,  and  is  defined  to  be  '  pugna 
duorum,'  involving  blows.  "Si 
rixa  est  ubi  tu  pulsas,  ego  vapulo 
tantum."     Juv.  iii.  289. 

saepius  curde]  This  was  no  doubt 
a  common  occurrence ;  for  by  the 
Salic  hiw.  if  any  one  was  killed  at 
a  feast,  the  survivors  weie  either  to 
pay  amongst  them  the  composition 
for  hnmicide.  or  convict  some  one 
individual  of  the  crime. 

simplices  coqi/afiones]  There  are 
many  interpretations  of  these  words 
suggested,  but  tlie  mos*  obvious  one 
seems  the  trucst.  Over  their  cups 
they  disclnse  their  real  sentiments, 
and  the  man's  real  thoujhts  are 
got  at, — a  fact  Horace  describes, — 
"  Simiil  calentis  inverecundus  deus, 
Fervidiore  mero  arcana  promorat 
loco." 

non  astuta  nec  callida]  The  former 
denotes  a  person  natunilly  cunning  : 
the  latter,  one  who  has  acquired 
sagacity  by  experience.  '  Astutus  ' 
keeps  his  own  interest  in  view,  and 
has    an   eye   to    the   main   chance. 


'  Calliditas,'  deiivcd  from  'cal- 
luni,'  the  horny  skin  on  the  hand, 
produced  by  hard  labour,  de- 
notes  the  shrewdness  obtained  by 
long  contact  with  the  world  about 
one  ;  and  is  the  mark  of  one  "  cujus 
ut  manus  opere,  sic  mens  usu  con- 
ealluit."  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii. 
10.)     . 

omnium  mens  ....  retractatur'] 
The  word  '  mens '  here  is  used  a 
little  curiously,  for  the  result  ar- 
rived  at  by  the  united  intellect 
of  the  council,  or  rather  the  two 
ideas  are  confused  tOL-ether.  Some 
of  the  editors  to  avoid  this  put  a 
full  stop  after  '  mcns,'  but  it  does 
not  seera  necessary. 

XXIH.  humor  er  hordeo]  Ale 
or  beer  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Romans,  except  as 
the  bevenige  of  foreiirn  nations. 
The  Egyptians  (Herod.  ii.  77)  used 
barley  wine  ;  and  Pliny  the  Elder 
mentions  its  use  by  the  people  of 
Northern  and  AVestern  Europe. 
Amongst  the  Scandinavian  nations 
one  of  the  pleasures  of  the  warrior 
after  death  was  to  sit  in  the  Hall 
pf  Odin,  V.ilhalla,  and  quaff  ale  out 
of  the  skulls  of  his  enemies.  "  I  am 
going,"  sang  Regncr  Lodbrog,  in  his 
death  chant,  "to  be  placed  on  the 
highest  seat,  tliere  to  quafF  goblets 
of  beer  witli  the  gods." 

corruptus]     This  word  does   not 
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et  vinum  mercantur.  Cibi  simplices :  agrestia  poma, 
recens  fera,  aut  lac  concretum.  Sine  apparatu,  sine 
blandimentis  expellunt  famem.  Adversus  sitim  non 
eadem  temperautia.  Si  iudulseris  ebrietati  supgerendo 
quantum  concupiscunt,  haud  minus  facile  vitiis  quam 
armis  vincentur. 

XXIV.  Genus  spectaculorum  unum,  atque  in  omni 
coetu  idem.  Nudi  juvenes,  quibus  id  ludicrum  est,  inter 
gladios  se,  atque  iufestas  frameas,  saltu  jaciuut.  Exerci- 
tatio  artem  paravit,  ars  decorem  :  non  in  quaestum  tamen, 
aut  mercedem :  quamvia  audacis  laesciviae  pretium  est, 


necessarily  imply  any  thing  more 
tlian  that  an  entire  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  cliaracter  of  the  liquid, 
or  that  its  trne  natiire  had  l)een 
perverted.  Wlien  Virgil  (G.  ii.  46l)) 
eays,  "  liquidi  casia  corrumpitur 
usus  olivi,"  he  only  nieans,  that  to 
mix  oil  ■with  perfumc,  was  a  per- 
version  of  its  nntural  use.  In  an 
accoimt  left  of  the  old  method  of 
niaking  beer,  in  usc  amnngst  the 
Britons  and  Kelts  generally,  we  are 
told  the  grain  is  steeped  in  water 
until  it  germinates.  It  is  tlien  dried 
and  ground,  and  niixed  with  water, 
■\vhich  is  afterwards  feimented. 

recetis  fera\  The  Germans  had 
no  fancy  for  tender  meat,  and  thcre- 
fore  dressed  it  as  soon  as  it  was 
killed.  If  the  account  of  Pomponius 
Mela  be  correct  (iii.  3),  they  were 
not  even  so  particular  as  they  are 
here  represented,  and  often  ate  their 
meat  raw. 

lac  concretum]  According  to 
Caesar  (vi.  21),  an  important  item 
in  tlie  food  of  the  Germans  was 
cheese  ('caseus").  However,  as 
Pliny  (xi.  96)  remarks,  that  it 
was  a  strange  tliing  that  barbarous 
nations  had  so  long  reniained  with- 
out  the  knowledge  of  checse,  Cacsar 
probahly  me.ant  by  this  term  thc 
curds  of  milk,  coagnlated  by  turning 
8our,  or  aitificial  means. 

kaud  7>iinus/'uci/e]     This  sentence 

is  not  quite  so  ea^sy  as  it  looks;  for 

Tacitus  could  hardly  intend  to  say 

E 


that  the  Germans  were  ever  easily 
conquered  by  the  Romans, — an 
assertion  notoriously  tlie  reveise  of 
triie.  What  he  lealiy  means  I 
think  is,  that  under  the  circum- 
stances  meiitioiied,  the  Geruians 
would  be  easily  conquercd  ;  and  that 
quite  as  niuch  frorn  their  own  fault 
as  the  prowess  of  the  Romans. 
There  is  a  like  condensation  m 
H.  ii.  fi9,  *'  apud  quos  virtute  quam 
pecunia  res  Romana  aelius  stetit;" 
i.  e.  Ronian  affairs  wcre  niore 
prosperous;  and  this  prisperity  waa 
caiised  by  their  own  excellence,  not 
by  money. 

XXIV.  inter  gladios]  It  was  a 
common  amusement  amongst  tlie 
Gieeks  and  Romans  at  banquets 
and  elsewhere  to  witness  feats  of 
this  description  :  Ou  ouirov  nal  is 
fiuy^aiiiu^  yt  Kvliia-Tdv  (t-rri- 
«TT.axo  av).  Plato,  Enthyd.  294,  E. 
According  to  Xenoplion  (S\  mp.  ii. 
11),  a  circle  was  niade  of  upiight 
swords,  and  the  dancer  tumbled  in 
and  out  again. 

qwnnris]  This  word  li.is  two  uses 
in  Latin  :  it  is  employed  to  qualify 
some  adjective,  as  hcre  it  qualifies 
'audacis;'  cf.  Cic.  ad  Faniil.  ii.  16, 
"  eo  si  oncre  can  icm,  qiiamvis 
parvis  Italiae  latcbris  contentiis 
esscm ;"  or  it  is  used  a«  a  con- 
junction  with  veibs.  Cf.  Epist.  ad 
Attic.  xvi.  7,  "quamvis  non  fucris 
siiasor  et  impulsor  pi  ofcciionis  nicae, 
approbator   certe   fuisti."      In    this 
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voluptas  spectantium.  Aleam  (quod  mirere)  sobrii  inter 
seria  exercent,  tanta  lucrandi  perdendive  temeritate,  ut, 
cum  omnia  defecerunt,  extremo  ac  novissimo  jactu  de 
libertate  et  de  corpore  contendant.  Victus  voluntariam 
servitutera  adit :  quamvis  junior,  quamvis  robustior, 
alligari  se  ac  venire  patitur.  Ea  est  in  re  prava  pervica- 
cia :  ipsi  fidem  vocant.  Servos  conditionis  hujus  per 
commercia  tradunt,  ut  se  quoque  pudore  victoriae  exsol- 
vant. 

XXV.  Ceteris  servis,  non,  in  nostrura  morem,  de- 
scriptis  per  familiam  ministeriis,  utuntur.  Suam  quisque 
sedem,  suos  penates  regit.  Erumenti  modum  dominus 
aut  pecoris  aut  vestis,  ut  colono,  injungit:  et  servus 
hactenus   paret.      Cetera   domus  oflBcia   uxor   ac   liberi 


sense  it  is  jrenerally  by  the  best 
writers  joiiied  to  the  subjunctive 
mooil,  'quanqnam'  taking  the  in- 
dicative.  jirobalily  because  the  for- 
nier  word  expresses  a  liniitation 
rather  as  a  matter  of  conception  in 
the  mind  of  another,  than  of  actual 
fatt,  like  the  lattcr.  This  nile 
bowever  is  disrcffaided  by  Tacitus, 
vvho  in  fact  sometinies  just  reverses  it. 

qiiod  mirere'^  Not  so  niuch  after 
all  to  wonder  at ;  for  ganiing  being 
"  an  enchanting  witchery  gottcn 
between  idleness  and  avarice,"  ia 
almost  universally  prevalent  ainongst 
savages,  whcre  the  time  unoccupied 
by  tiie  chase  or  vvar  hangs  heavjly 
on  their  hands. 

extremu  uc  novissimol  The  former 
of  these  words  conveys  the  idea  of 
being  the  end  of  a  seiics  :  the  throw 
is  a  finishiiig  one.  '  Novissinius' 
implies  that  it  is  a  desperate  throw, 
the  man  having  nothing  furthei-  to 
Btake.  A  throw  might  therefore  be 
'  extremus,'  and  yet  not  '  novis- 
simus.' 

XXV.  descriptis  per  fumiliam 
^c.]  The  great  difFerence  between 
tlite  mass  of  Greek  and  Roman 
slaves.  and  tlie  slaves  mentioncd 
in  this  chapter,  consists  in  this, 
that  the  fornier  vvere  absolutely  at 
the  dispusal  of  the  master,  as  much 


as  a  negro  is  in  the  slave-hold- 
ing  Southern  States  of  America, 
vviiereas  the  latter  vvere  '  glebae 
adscripti,'  attached  to  the  soil, 
The  Thessalian  '  Penestae,'  and  La- 
conian  '  Helots,'  were  on  nnich  the 
same  footing ;  and  a  siniihir  class 
of  serfs  exists  now  in  Russia,  and 
did  exist  until  a  coninaratively 
recent  date  in  France.  Tlie  serf  of 
this  description  is  bound  to  the  soil 
on  whjch  he  is  born.  He  can  be 
sold  or  let  with  it,  but  not  away 
from  it,  at  least,  not  vvithout  his 
consent,  and  is  conipelled  to  vvork 
po  many  days  a  week  for  his  niaster. 
The  '  villeiiis'  of  the  iniddle.igeswere 
very  much  probably  like  the  slaves 
here  spoken  of  by  Taritus.  After- 
waids  the  Germans  began  to  have 
personal  slaves  ;  and  these  praedial 
serfs  were  distinguished  by  tlie  name 
of  '  lidi.'  The  extt  nt  of  the  division 
of  duties  amongst  tbe  Rom.in  per- 
sonal  slaves  of  a  houschold  may  be 
inferred  from  tlie  variety  of  names 
used  to  designate  their  offices,  such 
as  'pistores,'  'coqui,'  'dulciarii,' 
'  ealmentarii,'  &c. 

qidsque]  That  is,  of  course,  each 
slave. 

Cetera  dnnius]  I  do  not  see  the 
difficulty  some  conimentators  find 
in  these  words.     The  serf  provides 
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exsequuntur.  Verberare  servum  ac  vinculis  et  opere 
coercere,  rarum.  Occidere  solent,  non  disciplina  et  seve- 
ritate,  sed  impetu  et  ira,  ut  inimicum,  nisi  quod  impune. 
Liberti  non  multum  supra  servos  sunt,  raro  aliquod 
raomentum  in  domo,  nunquam  in  civitate,  exceptis 
duntaxat  iis  gentibus,  quae  regnantur.  Ibi  enim  et  super 
ingenuos  et  super  nobilea  ascendunt :  apud  ceteros,  im- 
pares  libertini  libertatis  argumentum  sunt. 

the  corn  or  cattle  for  consumption, 
or  materials  for  the  drcs3  of  his 
master  :  these  may  withoiit  any  im- 
propriety  be  called  '  officia  domus,' 
because  conne(ted  with  the  hoiise- 
hold  manageuient.  All  other  duties 
of  the  homestead  the  master's  own 
wife  and  chihlren  perform,  and  with 
them  the  serf  has  no  concern.  Or 
the  phrase  may  be  like  one  in 
H.  iv.  56.  "  legatis  tantum  legio- 
num  interfertis  cetenim  vulgus  .  .  . 
facile  accessurum ;"  so  that  the 
words  wiil  lie  eqiys'alent  to  'cetera, 
sc.  quaccuiique  doiiius  officia  sunt,' 
&c.  In  eitlier  case  the  house  is  the 
house  of  the  master,  not  of  the 
slave. 

Occidere  sohnt ....  irnpune]  In 
this  respect  the  usage  of  the  Ger- 
mans  and  tlie  Romans  seems  to 
have  been  the  same.  Under  the 
republic  the  law  hanily  appears  to 
have  interfered  at  all  witli  the  power 
of  a  inaster  over  liis  slave.  Under 
the  emperors,  however,  enactments 
were  at  diffcrent  tinies  passed  to 
restrict  the  severity  of  puiiisljinent 
arbitrarily  iuflictcd.  In  the  other 
point  mentioiicd  heie,  '  verbcrare 
....  rarum,'  tliere  was  a  decided 
contrast  to  the  Roinan  tieatmcnt ; 
for  the  lash  was  in  such  friqiient 
use,  that  the  slaves  professed  often 
to  have  givoii  up  caring  for  it;  and 
the  '  lorarii '  are  rcpresented  as  wom 
out  with  flogging  to  iio  puipose. 
Cf.  Plaut.  Asin.  iii.  2.  '29,  "  Ubi 
Baepe  ad  languorem  tua  duritia 
dederis  ucto  validos  lictores  ulmeis 
affectos  lentis  viigis." 

Liberti\  At  the  end  of  the  chapter 
Tacitus   uscs   'libcrtini;'    and    one 


expects  to  find  somc  rcason  for 
the  ditference.  Generally  speakiiig 
'libeitus'  designates  a  manumitted 
slave,  viewed  with  rcfcrence  to  his 
late  master;  while  'libertinus'  de- 
notes  his  social  position.  Conse- 
quently  Ernesti  wants  to  alter 
'libertus'  liere  into  '  libertinus,' 
as  l\e  does  in  many  other  passages  : 
for  instance,  in  H.  i.  46.  It  does 
not  however  seera  unlikely  that 
when  contrasted  as  here  with  '  ser- 
vus,'  'libertus'  may  be  used  pur- 
posely.  The  word  '  scrvus '  of 
neccssity  hrings  up  the  idea  of 
'  dominus  ;'  and  with  leference  to 
him, '  libeitus'  would  naUirally  sug- 
gest  itself,  and  iiot  '  libertiiius.'  Oa 
tlie  other  hand,  wlicn  the  frce-bom 
are  contrasted  with  freedmen,  and  no 
idea  of  a  master  is  introduced, 'li- 
bertini '  would  be  tbe  natural  term 
to  use,  as  below,  and  in  A.  xiii.  27, 
"  si  separarcntur  libertiiii,  manifes- 
tam  foie  penuriam  ingenuorum." 

There  niay  be  alsi).  I  think,  a 
diiferent  view  taken  of  the  matter. 
At  thc  court  of  the  Roiiian  em- 
perors  the  powerful  freedmen  would 
he  infliiential  in  iheir  character  of 
'liberti'  rather  than  '  libcrtini,' 
that  is,  siniply  as  imiividiials  still 
attached  to  tlicir  old  niaster's  person. 
As  Tacitus  had  tliis  in  view  when 
he  wrote,  'liberti'  would  be  the 
word  natur.ally  occurring  to  his 
mind.  At  the  end  of  tlie  chapter, 
when  he  is  dcjcribing  the  inferiority 
oftheir  social  pnsition,  he  uses  the 
proper  woid,  '  libcrtiniis.' 

rennantur]  '  are  ruied  by  kings.' 
Cf  H.  i.  H),  and  A.  xiii.  .54. 

superiiKjenuos..  .ascendunt]  Under 
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XXVI.  Foenus  agitare  et  in  uauras  extendere,  igno- 
tum :  ideoque  niagia  aervatur  quara  si  vetituni  easet. 
Agri  pro  numero  cultorum  ab  universis  in  vices  occu- 
pantur,  quos  mox  iuter  se  secundum  dignationem  parti- 
untur :  facilitatem  partiendi  camporum  spatia  praestant. 


the  emperors  at  Rome  freedmen 
■were  all-powerful.  "  Plerique  prin- 
cipes,"  says  Pliny,  Paneg.  Ixxxviii. 
8.  1,  "cum  esscnt  civium  domini, 
libertoruni  erant  servi ;  horiim  con- 
siliis,  hornm  nntu  regehantur,  per 
hos  audiebant,  per  hos  loquebaiitur." 
When  Pallas,  a  freedman  of  Clau- 
dius  (' quasi  arbitrum  regni  agebat,' 
is  the  account  Tacitus  gives  of  him), 
was  removed  from  his  offices  by 
Nero,  he  was  described  as  having 
abdi(  ated  the  imperial  throne.  (A. 
xiii    14.) 

XXVI.  Foenus  ayitare]  There  is 
some  difficulty  about  this  passage. 
'Foenus'  is  used  iiy  Tacitus  severiil 
times  ;  aiid  in  some  pass:iges  means 
interest,  and  in  otliers  capita!.  (See 
A.  xiv.  5,5,  and  vi.  17.)  If  it  means 
interest  here,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
what  the  words  '  in  usuras  extendere' 
are,  unless  it  implies  to  get  conipound 
interest,  which  does  not  seem  to  nie 
a  likely  thing  for  Tacitus  to  s.ny; 
nor  do  I  see  that  the  words  naturally 
suggest  this  idea.  I  believe  rather 
that  '  foeniis  agitare'  is  a  general 
phrase,  for  to  emhark  in  money 
transactions,  to  employ  capital ;  and 
the  next  words  add  the  idea  of 
putting  out  this  capital  to  interest, 
a  notion  not  of  necessity  implied  by 
the  first  words  ;  forSuetonius  speaks 
of  '  gratuito  aut  levi  foenore.'  As 
has  been  noticed  in  tlie  Introduc- 
tion,  tliis  passage  is  a  good  measure 
of  the  liistorian's  wish  to  contrast 
the  German  and  Ronian  habits  ;  for 
otherwise,  after  his  remarks  on  the 
absence  of  money,  the  observations 
here  made  would  be  extremely 
superfiuous. 

A(jri  d^c]  This  is  a  very  difficult 
passage  to  understand,  although  a 
very  easy  oiie  to  translate.     As  far 


as  I  can  make  it  out  it  means  as 
follows  : — "  A  tribe,  or  canton,  or 
subdivision  of  it,havingplenty  of  land 
about  them,  took  possession  as  a 
community  (' ab  universis')  of  a 
quantity  of  it,  suited  to  their  num- 
bers  (' pro  numero  cultorum').  As 
snon  as  tliis  was  done  ('  mox '),  they 
divided  tliis  land  into  portions,  some 
larger,  some  smaller,  for  tlie  '  prin- 
cipes'  and  'plebs'  respectively 
(' secundum  diLnationem').  After 
harvest  they  allowed  the  fields, 
just  rcaped,  to  lie  fallow,  and  se- 
lected  other  land  in  like  manner. 
The  year  following  they  might,  of 
course.  if  they  liked,  select  again  any 
portion,  great  or  small,  tliey  found 
convenient  of  tlie  fallow  land,  and 
so  on  yearly  ('  in  vices ').  This 
they  were  able  to  do,  as  there  was 
land  enough,  and  to  spare  ('  superest 
agcr'),  and  there  was  no  necessity 
for  any  system  of  rotation  crops." 
A  point  I  am  not  clear  about  is, 
wiiat  the  praedial  slaves  did ;  for 
each  was  said  to  have  liis  own  home- 
stead;  and  in  A.  xiii.  54.  fixed 
abodes  are  mentioned.  Possibly 
liowever  as  the  huts  were  only 
turfed  ovcr,  or  hollowed  out  under 
hill-sides,  &c  ,  there  is  no  sucli  ab- 
solute  permanence  implied  as  to 
interfere  with  the  supposed  annual 
change.  If  this  is  a  correct  view  of 
the  passage,  it.will  agree  very  well 
with  Caesar's  account  of  the  matter 
(vi.  22),  according  to  which  the 
magistrates  yeaily  assigned  to  divi- 
sions  of  the  tribe  diflerent  portions 
of  land. 

Some  of  the  editors,  however, 
not  satisfied  'with  this  account,  in- 
stead  of  '  in  vices,'  read  '  in  vicos,' 
and  refer  the  passage  to  the  per- 
maixnt    occupancy    of    the    soil : 
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Arva  per  annos  mutant ;  et  superest  ager :  nec  enim  cum 
ubertate  et  amplitudiue  soli  labore  contendunt,  ut  po- 
maria  couserant  et  prata  separent  et  hortos  rigent :  sola 
terrae  seges  imperatur.  Unde  annum  quoque  ipsum  non 
in  totidem  digerunt  species :  biems  et  ver  et  aestas  in- 
tellectum  ac  vocabula  babent :  autumni  perinde  nomen 
ac  bona  ignorantur. 

XXVII.  Funerum  nulla  ambitio :  id  solum  obser- 
vatur,  ut  corpora  clarorum  virorum  certis  liguis  cremen- 
tur.  Struem  rogi  nec  vestibus  nec  odoribus  cumulant : 
sua  cuique   arma,   quorundam  igni  et  equus   adjicitur. 


'  They  apportion  land  to  form  vil- 
lages,  and  '  &c. 

Aifa  per  annos  mulant^  '  Arvum  ' 
is  used  here  in  its  proper  sense,  of 
arable  land  ;  and  the  words  do  not 
iniply  that  the  occupnnts  of  the  soil 
difFer  every  year,  but  that  what  is 
arahle  one  year,  becomes  fallow  the 
next,  and  vice  versa.  It  could  not 
mean  the  former,  because  com  was 
their  only  produce  ;  aiid  as  there  was 
no  system  of  votation,  the  soil  could 
not  bear  suciessive  crops,  hut  had 
to  lie  fallow  in  alternate  years. 

With  regard  to  the  whole  of  the 
acrourit  here  given,  oue  can  scarcely 
think  this  ajpparently  entire  absence 
of  private  property  in  land  likely. 
Can  it  be  that  Tacitus's  account  is 
only  a  repetition  of  Caesar"s,  or  a 
general  inference  diawn  by  him 
from  what  Cacsar  may  have  known 
to  occur  in  the  case  of  the  occupa- 
tion  by  Germans  of  some  dispos- 
sessedGallic  tiibes.' — an  assumption, 
in  fact,  that  what  may  have  been 
only  a  temporary  e.xpedient  was  the 
universal  custom  of  the  Teutonic 
race. 

7wn  in  totiilem]  That  is,  as  many 
as  we  do.  Tiiey  grow  only  com; 
and  wintcr,  spring,  and  summer 
completing  this  department  of  hus- 
bandry,  they  have  no  name  for 
autumn,  the  great  time  fnr  fiuit 
crops.  There  is  even  now  in  English 
no  word  of  home  growth  to  de- 
signate    this     part     of    the    year; 


autumn  of  course  being  of  Latin 
oriL'in. 

XX  VII.  crementur]  Tbere  scem 
to  have  been  two  periods,  tolerably 
well  separated  from  each  other, 
amongst  Teutonic  nations,  during 
which  burning  and  burying  the  dead 
respectively  prcvailed.  The  former 
niethod  existed,  according  to  this 
passage,  at  all  events  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Tacitus.  Amongst  the 
Ronians  this  order  was  just  re- 
versed  ;  burial  having  becn  the 
primitive  custom,  and  buining  the 
later  one.  Pliny  (vii.  55)  gives 
the  reason  :  "  Ipsum  cremare  apud 
Romanos  non  fuit  veteris  instituti ; 
terra  condebantur,  at  jiostquam 
longinquis  bellis  obrutos  erai  cog- 
Dovere  institutum."  Even  when 
burning  the  dead  was  a  general 
custom,  some  ohl  families  retained 
the  practice  of  burial. 

vestihus]  Lucan  (i.x.  175),  in  a 
description  of  the  honours  paid  to 
Pompeius  Magnus  by  Cornelia, 
mentions  this  poiiit  in  the  Roman 
usage, — 

"  Collegit  vestes  miserique  insignia 

Magni, 
Armaque  et  impressas  auro,  quas 

gess-erat  olini, 
Exuvias,   pictasquc  togas ;    vela- 

mina  suinmo 
Ter  conspccta    Jovi,    funestoque 

intulit  igni." 

sua  cuique  arma'^    This  practice 
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Sepulcrum  caespes  erigit.  Mouumentorum  arduum  et 
operosum  honorem,  ut  gravem  defunctis,  asperuantur. 
Lameuta  ac  lacrymas  cito,  dolorem  et  tristitiam  tarde 
ponunt.  Femiuis  lugere  honestum  est :  viris  memiuisse. 
Haec  in  comuiuue  de  omnium  Germauorum  origine  ac 
raoribus  accepimus.  Nunc  singularum  gentium  iustituta 
ritusque,  quateuus  difterant,  quae  nationes  e  Germania  in 
Gallias  commigraveriut,  expediara. 

XXVIII.  Validiores  olim  Gallorum  res  fuisse  summus 
auctorum  divus  Julius  tradit :  eoque  credibile  est,  etiam 


■was  long  continiied  l)y  tbe  Teutonic 
nations.  In  tlie  toinhs  that  have 
been  opened  of  the  Frankish  kings 
and  others,  swords,  spears,  shields, 
and  I  believe,  in  some  cases,  the 
bones  of  horjes  have  been  dis- 
covered.  The  same  custom  still 
e-xists  amongst  the  American  In- 
dians  ;  bows.  arrows,  skins,  domestic 
utensils  being  di  posited  in  ihe 
graves  with  tbe  dead,  on  the  sup- 
position  of  course  tbat  tbe  life  in 
the  world  of  spirits  will  resenible  in 
occupation  and  wants  the  life  ia 
this. 

siniiuldrum  gentium  instituta  ri- 
ticsque]  Taoitiis  here  begins  the 
second  part  of  his  work,  a  dcscrip- 
tion  of  tlie  localities  of  the  several 
German  tribes,  with  an  account  of 
their  civil  institutions  (' instituta ') 
and  religious  observances  ("ritus'). 
He  does  tbis  iii  a  certain  order.  In 
c.  x.vviii.  he  speaks  of  tribes  of  un- 
certain  origin  ;  in  c.  xxix. — x.xxiv., 
he  describes  tiiose  who  bnrder  on 
the  Rhine  towards  the  West ;  in 
c.  XXXV. — xxxvii.,  tbe  Rhine  pco- 
ples  towards  the  North ;  in  c. 
x.xxviii. — xli.,  the  members  of  the 
Suevic  league;  in  c.  xlii.,  xliii.,  the 
tribes  lying  along  the  Danube;  aTid 
in  c.  xliv.,  xlv.,  tbe  dwellers  on  the 
shores  of  tiie  Northern  Ocean. 

XXVI II.  rulidiores]  C:iesar(vi. 
24)  remarks  tliat  once  the  Gauls  were 
superior  to  the  Germans,  attacked 
theni,  and  sent  out  colonies.  Tbere 
were  no  doubt  Gauls  settled  on  tbe 
eastern  side  of  the  Rhine.    He  men- 


tions  one  tribe  by  name,  the  Volcae 
Tectosages,  dwelling  near  the  Her- 
cynian  forest,  —  and  part  of  ihe 
basin  of  the  Danubt  was  more  or  less 
occupied  by  Kelts,  induding  Bo- 
hcmia  and  Bav;iria.  However,  be- 
ciuse  80  far  Caesars  fact  is  true, 
it  does  not  foHow  that  his  method 
of  accounting  for  it  is  true  also. 
The  Gauls  may  either  have  niade 
a  retrogrademovemen'  Eastwards,  as 
in  fact  they  did  at  other  times,  or 
the  localities  mentioned  may  have 
been  occupied  by  remnants  of  an 
old  Keltic  population,  disposscssed 
in  the  main  by  encroacliing  Teu- 
tonic  peoples.  THcitus'  inference 
seems  as  likely  to  be  the  true  one 
as  any  othcr.  Howevcr  this  may 
be,  the  Gauls  were  once  no  doubt 
more  powerful  than  in  Caesar's 
time.  They  had  onee  occupied 
nearly  all  Spain,  cnnquered  Britain, 
estahlished  themselves  in  the  fairest 
provinces  of  Italj',  taken  Rome, 
penetrated  into  lll^ ria,  entered  Ma- 
cedonia,  and,  crossing  the  Helles- 
pont  and  tiie  Thracian  Bosporiis, 
overrun  a  preat  part  of  Asia  Minor. 

divus]  The  Roman  emperors  on 
their  decease  weie  usually  deified. 
The  custora  apparently  began  witb 
Caius  Julius  Caesar  (Suet.  Jul.  88), 
and  seems  to  bave  merged  into  a  mere 
piece  of  routine.  For  an  account 
of  the  ceremonies  observed  on  tlie 
occasion,  see  Smitirs  Dict.  of 
Antiq.,  p.  61.  '  Divus'  cameto  mean 
little  more  than  '  the  late  em- 
peror.' 
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Gallos  iii  Gerinaniam  transgressoa.  Quantulum  enim 
amnis  obstabat,  quominus,  ut  quaeque  gens  evaluerat, 
occuparet  permuturetque  sedes  proraiscuas  adhuc  et  uulla 
reguorum  potentia  divisas  ?  Igitur  inter  Hercyniam  sil- 
vam  lihenumque  et  Moeuum  amues,  Helvetii ;  ulteriora 
Boii,  Gallica  utraque  gens,  teuuere.  Mauet  adhuc  Boihemi 
nomen,  siu;nificatque  loci  veterem  memoriam,  quauivis 
mutatis  cultoribus.  Sed  utrum  Aravisci  in  Pauuoniam 
ab  Osis,  Germauorum  uatioue,  au  Osi  ab  Araviscis  in 
Germaniam  commigraveriut,  quum  eodem  adhuc  sermone 
institutis  moribus  utantur,  iucertum  est :  quia  puri  olim 
iuopia  ac  libertate,  eadem  utriusque  ripae  boua  malaque 
erant.     Treveri  et  Nervii  circa  afiectationem  Germanicae 


Ilelvflii]  Tacitus  here  makes 
tliis  people  once  settled  between  tlie 
Khine,  tlie  i\I:iin,  and  fhe  t[ercynian 
forest,  i.e.  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  duchy  of  Baden,  and  part  of 
Bavaria.  If  they  ever  were  tliere, 
the  Germansmust  have  driven  them 
back;  for  iu  Caesar's  time  they  were 
west  of  the  Rhine,  between  it  and 
the  Jura. 

Bdiliemi  nonien]  This  name  means 
the  '  home  ot  the  Boii ;'  *  hem  '  being 
the  '  heim'  in  Mannheiin,  and  the 
'  liam '  of  English  names.  As 
Bavaria  means  very  much  the  same 
thing  (cf  Cantware,  the  people  of 
Kent),  it  isnot  certain  tliat  Bolieniia 
is  here  designated  to  the  exclusion 
of  Bavaria  ;  at  all  events,  the  locality 
here  given  suits  the  position  of  mo- 
dern  Bavaria  as  well  as  that  of 
Boheoiia.  See  Dr.  Latham's  note 
on  the  passage. 

fjuamvis  mulads]  According  to 
Livy  (v.  34),  one  of  the  two  sons  of 
tbe  king  of  the  Biiurieres,  Segovesus, 
crossed  the  Khine  with  a  large  body 
of  his  countiymen,  and  penetrated 
to  theskirts  of  the  Hercyiiian  fnrest. 
Tbe  Boiiseem  tohavefolh^we^i  hini, 
and  settled  in  the  country  Bohemia 
or  Bavaria  (see  tbe  hist  note).  This 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  when 
Tarquinius  Prisci;8  was  king  at 
Rome,  B.c.  GOO.  From  this  abode 
thej  were  afterwards  driven  by  ihe 


Marcomani,  and  withdrew  South  of 
tlie  Danube.  In  this  way  a  Keltic 
was  superseded  by  a  Teutonic  oc- 
cupancy. 

A  ruvisci  .  ,  .  .  ab  Osis\  The  first- 
nientioned  people  were  situated  in 
the  north-east  coiner  of  Pannonia, 
near  Buda  and  Komorn.  The  Osi 
wcre  east  of  Moravia.  In  c.  43, 
Tacitus  mentions  that  the  Osi  were 
proved  by  their  Pannonian  language 
iiot  to  be  Germans  ;  therefore  the 
description  here  piven  of  tiieir  being 
a  nation  of  Germans  only  implies 
that  tlieir  position  was  in  a  country 
niainly  occupied  by  Germans.  In 
other  words,  the  statement  here  is 
a  geographical,  not  an  ethnological 
one.  Probably,  I  think,  they  were 
Slavonians ;  and  the  oiily  question 
is,  whether  the  Osi  had  pushed  for- 
ward  to  tiie  locality  here  givea 
them,  or  were  a  remnaut  left,  when 
the  gieat  bulk  of  their  countrymen 
were  driven  out  by  Germanic  in- 
vaiiers.  As  the  couiilry  occupied  by 
them  seems  to  have  been  moun- 
tainous,  ihey  probably  were  able  to 
maintain  themselves  in  tlieir  stiong- 
holds  wlien  tlie  other  Slavonian 
population  was  broken  up,  and 
iorced  to  retire. 

Tre\-eri\  As  Tacitus  below  speaks 
of  certain  tribes  as  unequivocally 
German  ('  liaud  dubie  Geraiano- 
rum  populi'),   it  seems  a  fair  in- 
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originis  ultro  ambitiosi  sunt,  tanquam  per  hanc  gloriam 
sauguiuis,  a  similitudine  et  inertia  Grallorum  separentur. 
Ipsam  Rlieni  ripam  haud  dubie  Germanorum  populi  co- 
lunt,  Vangiones,  Tribcci,  Nemetes.  Ne  Ubii  quidem, 
quanquam  Eomana  colonia  esse  meruerint,  ac  libentius 
Agrippinenses  conditoris  sui  nomine  vocentur,  origine 
erubeseunt,  transgressi  olim  et  experimento  fidei  super 
ipsam  Eheni  ripam  coUocati,  ut  arcerent,  non  ut  custo- 
direntur. 

XXIX.  ■  Omnium  harum  gentium  virtute  praecipui 
Batavi,  non  multum  ex  ripa,  sed  iusulam  Eheni  amnis 
colunt,  Chattorum  quondam  populus,  et  seditioue  domes- 
tica  in  eas  sedes  transgressus,  in  quibus  pars  Eomani 
imperii  fierent.     Manet  honos,  et  antiquae  societatis  in- 


ference  that,  in  liis  opinion,  the 
Teutonic  orisin  of  tlie  Trevei'i  and 
Nervii  was  douhtfui.  At  all  events, 
the  Treveri  were  prohably  a  Keltic 
race.  Their  natne  suggests  the 
Cornish  Trclawney,  and  similar 
compouniis  of  '  tie,'  a  Keltic  word 
for  '  place.'  Besides,  St.  Jerome 
distinctly  asserts  the  language  of 
the  Galatae  of  Phrygia  to  be  the 
same  as  tliat  of  the  Treveri. 

A^ervii]  According  to  Appian 
this  people  was  descended  from  the 
CimlJri.  If  so,  this  would  be  an 
argument  in  favoiir  of  their  Keltic, 
ratlier  than  Gtrmanic  origin. 

Trihoci]  This  would  also  appear 
to  be  a  Keltic  tribe  (see  the  note 
on  Treveri)  ;  and  besides  this.  one 
of  the  names  of  their  towns  given 
by  Ptolemy.  BuiuKOuayo^,  is  Keltic 
in  form,  and  they  are  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  (H.  iv.  70)  in  conjunction 
■with  apparently  Keltic  tribes.  The 
suhstance  of  thcse  last  notes  is  taken 
from  Dr.  Latham. 

Uliii  ...  1  The  Ubii  in  Caesar's 
time  were  East  of  the  Rhine  ;  but 
(A.  xii.  27)  in  thereign  of  Augustus 
they  removed  across  thc  river,  to 
escape  from  the  Ciiatti,  undtr  the 
protection  of  Vipsanius  Aajrippa, 
from  whom,  according  to  this  pas- 
gage,  they  were  called  Agrippinenses. 


Generally  hcwever  the  foundation 
of  thecolony  is  ascribed  to  Agrippina, 
dausrtiter  of  Caesar  Germanicus. 

XXIX.  iiisulaiii  Rheiii]  Tacitus 
(A.  ii.  6)  places  tlie  Batavi  in  the 
island  between  the  main  bianch  of 
the  Rliine,  wheie  it  divides  at  Bur- 
ginatiiim,  the  Vahalis  (Waal),  and 
tlie  j\Iosa  (Maa^),  after  the  Vahalis 
flows  into  it.  The  island  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  sea.  According 
to  Pliny  the  island  was  100  miles 
in  length,  aml  its  breadth  increases 
from  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
two  rivers,  to  about  twenty-five 
miles.  Traces  of  the  name  still 
remain  in  Betuwe,  the  district  be- 
tween  the  Rhine,  Waal,  and  Lek. 
By  the  words  '  non  multum  ex  ripa' 
just  before,  Tacitus  seems  to  mean 
that  over  and  above  the  ishind  they 
occupied  a  portion  of  ttie  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  outside  the  island 
altogether;  and  by  thc  Rhine  he 
clearly  means  tlie  Valialis,  as  a 
portion  of  tlie  laiger  stream.  The 
Batavi  therefore  occupied  a  portion 
of  the  district  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Waal,  and  south  by  the 
Maas.  The  quantity  of  the  middle 
syllatde  of  '  Batavi '  varies,  being 
found  botti  long  and  short. 

sociitaiLi]  The  Batavi  were  allies 
of  Rome  under  Augustus,  and  were 
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slgne  :  natn  nec  tributis  contemnuntur  nec  publicanus 
atterit :  exempti  oneribiis  et  collationibus,  et  tautuni  in 
usum  proeliorum  sepositi,  velut  tela  atque  arma,  bellis 
reservantur.  Est  in  eodem  obsequio  et  Mattiacorura  gens. 
Protulit  enim  magnitudo  populi  Eomani  ultra  Khenum, 
ultraque  veteres  termiaos,  imperii  reverentiam.  Ita  sede 
finibusque  in  sua  ripa,  mente  animoque  nobiscum  agunt, 
cetera  similes  Batavis,  nisi  quod  ipso  adhuc  terrae  suae 
solo  et  coelo  acrius  animantur.  ICon  numeraverim  inter 
Germaniae  populos,  quanquam  trans  Ehenum  Danu- 
biumque  consederint,  eos,  qui  Decumates  agros  exercent. 


employed  by  the  Romans,  iinder 
Drubus,  Tiberius,  and  Gcrmanitus, 
as  cavalry  on  the  Lower  Riiine. 
They  served  also  in  Biitain  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius.  After  an  attempt 
to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke  under 
Civilis,  A.D.  t'9,  they  were  again 
reduced  to  suhmission.  As  for  the 
phrase  '  societatis  insigne,'  it  seems 
only  to  refer  to  tlie  cxemptions 
from  tnbute  menticned  directly 
afterwards,  and  to  have  no  referenre 
to  hands  of  silver  joined  together, 
destribcd  in  H.  i.  54. 

iri/jutix]  ''J"ributum'  was  ori- 
ginally  the  direct  tax  levied  on 
Roman  citi/ens  atcording  to  the 
value  of  their  property,  Lmd  or 
persona)  :  this  was  afterwards  rc- 
mitted,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cemed,but  imposcd  on  the  provinces. 
There,  every  subjett  possessed  of 
land,  paid  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent.  on 
the  annual  prodiue  in  grain,  and 
five  per  cent.  on  that  in  wine, 
fniits,  &c. ;  while  those  who  had 
no  land,  paid  on  their  personal 
effects.  If  tiiese  imposts  were  paid 
in  kind,  the  provincials  were  '  vec- 
tigales ;'  if  a  money  contribution 
was  made,  forniing  a  fixed  rent- 
charge,  they  were  termed  '  stipen- 
diarii.'  From  these  taxes  the  Batavi 
were  free,  being  not  only  exempt 
from  '  onera,'  fixcd  impnsts,  but 
from  '  collationes,'  extraordinary 
charges,  either  voluntary,  like  our 
old  benevolences,  or  forced. 


Maftiacomm  gens]  This  people 
was  situated  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau, 
near  Wiesbaden,  betwten  the  Mae- 
nus  (Main),  I.agana  (Lahn),  and 
the  Rhine.  Tacitus  (H.  iv.  37)  men- 
tions  them  in  cimjunction  with  the 
Chatti  and  Usipii,  as  besieuing  Ma- 
gontiacum  (Mainz) ;  and  Pliny 
(xxxi.  '2)  describes  the  warm  foun- 
tains  existing  amongst  them.  They 
are  of  cimrse  spoken  of  hcre  out 
of  tiicir  due  place  (see  note  oa 
c.  xxviii.)  merely  because  they  aro 
on  a  similar  footing  with  tlie  Ba- 
tavi. 

mente  animoque']  Caesar  (i.  39) 
joins  these  words  togelher  :  "  Tantus 
subito  timor  ....  exercitum  occu- 
pavit,  ut  .  .  .  .  omnium  mentes 
animosqiie  perturbaret."  Whereby 
I  utiderstand  him  to  imply  that  the 
sudden  fright  upset  their  reasoning 
facultics  aiid  impulsive  emoiions ; 
they  were  suddenly  cowed,  and  they 
could  not  reason  thcmselves  out  of 
.their  panic.  Tacitus  means  about 
the  same  here,  I  think  ;  the  Mattiaei 
from  rational  conviction  and  feel- 
ing  held  with  the  Romans,  and  not 
with  tlieir  own  countrymen. 

solo  et  coclu]  That  is,  their  country 
was  hilly,  and  not  mai>hy,  like  that 
of  the  Batavi  :  the  air  was  thtrefore 
keener,  and  more  braciiig  ihan  the 
fogs  of  the  Insula  Batavoium. 

Decuviutes  uijros]  'Jhis  was  a 
district  north  of  tlie  Panube,  and 
east  of  the  Rhine  (Baden,  most  of 
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Levissiraus  qiiisque  Gallorum,  et  inopia  audax,  dubiae 
possessiouis  solutn  occupavere.  Mox  litnite  acto  pro- 
niotisque  praesidiis,  siuus  iniperii  et  pars  provinciae 
Labeutur. 

XXX.  Ultra  hos  Chatti  initium  sedis  ab  Hercynio 
saltu  inchoaut,  non  ita  eifusis  ac  palustribus  locis,  ut 
ceterae  civitates  in  quas  Germania  patescit :  durant  ai- 
quidem    colles,    paulatim    rarescunt :     et    Chattos    suos 

Hercynio\  This  is  prob.ibly  a 
Keltic  namefrom  'erchynn,'  '  high,' 
and  the  Hercynian  forest  was,  there- 
fore,  a  tree-clad  moiintain  range. 
According  to  Caesar  it  ran  from  the 
Raiiraci  (Baden),  parallel  to  the 
Danube,  as  far  as  the  Daci ;  tra- 
versing  Wurtemberg,  Bohemia,  and 
Upper  Hungary  ;  it  thcn  tumed 
North,  and  after  encircling  Hun- 
pary,  reapproached  the  Danube  in 
Transylvania.  Thus  it  would  com- 
prise  the  ranges  of  the  Schwarz- 
wald,  Odenwald,  Rhon,  TliUringer- 
wald,  Hai"z,  Raube  Alps,  the  Erz- 
and  Riesengebirire.  Afterwards,  the 
nanie  was  confined  to  the  moun- 
t;iins  of  Bohemia,  extending  into 
Hungary. 

diirant  siquidem^  This  is  an  un- 
nsiial  position  for  '  siquidem,'  but 
Tacitus  often  adopts  an  order  for  his 
conjunctions  and  prepositions  usual 
only  with  the  poets  or  writers  of  the 
silver  age.  Fov  instance,  he  has 
"  Amisiam  et  Liippiam  amnes  inter, 
irritabat  quinetiam,  fiueretur  immo 
iis,"  &c.  ;  usages  not  to  be  copied. 

diirant  siquidem  colles  c^  c.J  '  tbe 
hills  are  continuous,  and  gradually 
sink  away  ;  and  the  Hercynian  forest 
accompanies  its  familiar  Chatti,  and 
leaves  them  on  leycl  ground.'  The 
hills  form  a  continuous  range,  and 
tlie  Chatti  and  the  mountains  are 
co-e.\tensive ;  when  the  forest  sinks 
to  the  plain,  th.e  Chatti  e.Ktend  no 
further.  This  ptain  may  perhaps  be 
the  valley  of  the  Werra.  '  Prosequi' 
is  a  word  often  used  with  reference 
to  escorting  persons  who  are  setting 
out  from  home  on  sorae  official 
errand.     Cf.  Liv.  xxvi.  "29,  'ad  pro- 


Wurtemberg,  and  a  small  part  of 
Bavaria),  scized  by  the  Romans, 
when  tlieGermans  retreated  towards 
the  East,  and  given  by  thcm  to 
Gauls  and  immigrating  Gernians, 
and  then  to  their  own  veterans  to 
oeciipy,  subject  to  a  tax  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  produce.  To  keep  off 
the  hostile  Germans  it  was  protected, 
probably  under  Domitian,  by  a 
bank  ('limes'),  from  tiie  Rhine, 
near  Cologne,  to  ^I.  Tauniis  and 
tiie  Odenwald,  and  from  Lorch  to 
Ratisbon,  on  the  Danube,  liy  a 
■wall,  of  which  traces  still  reniain. 
Lands  of  tbe  kind  here  described 
were  gencrally  called  '  agri  Deru- 
mani.'  Tacitus  here  terms  tliem 
'  agri  Decuiiiates,'  perhaps  bccause 
the  former  phrase  was  used  to  de- 
signate  titlie  lands  in  a  reguhir 
province,  whereas  those  now  alluded 
to  formed  no  province. 

XXX.  C/iutti]  The  country  of 
this  people  hiy  between  the  ISLiin  in 
the  South,  and  the  sources  of  the 
Elison  (Alme)  and  Visurgis  (We- 
ser);  and  from  the  Westerwald  in 
the  West  to  the  Sala  (Saale)  in 
Franconia,  occupying  the  modern 
Hessian  district;  Hesse,  in  fact, 
being  only  a  form  of  Chatti.  Tliey 
first  occur  in  the  campaigns  of 
Drusus,  who  defeated  thcm,  and 
took  their  tapital,  Mattium.  In 
the  great  Marcomanic  war  tliey 
made  incursions  into  Upper  Ger- 
many  and  Rliaetia,  and  were  after- 
■wards  merged  in  the  Franks.  These 
Chatti  are  probably  the  people  men- 
tioned  by  Caesar  under  the  name  of 
Suevi,  on  which  point  see  Dr.  La- 
tham's  note. 
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saltu3  Hercynius  prosequitur  sitnul  atque  deponit. 
Duriora  genti  corpora,  stricti  artus,  minax  vultus,  et 
raajor  animi  vigor.  Multum  (ut  inter  Germanos)  rati- 
onis  ac  solertiae :  praeponere  electos,  audire  praepositos, 
nosse  ordines,  intelligere  occasiones,  differre  impetus,  dis- 
ponere  diem,  vallare  noctem,  fortunam  inter  dubia,  vir- 
tutem  inter  certa  numerare  :  quodque  rarissimum,  nec 
nisi  Romanae  disciplinae  concessum,  plusreponerein  duce 
quam  in  exercitu.  Omne  robur  iu  pedite,  quem  super 
arma  ferramentis  quoque  et  copiis  onerant.  Alios  ad 
proelium  ire  videas  Chattos  ad  bellum  :  rari  excursus  et 
fortuita  pugna.  Equestrium  sane  virium  id  proprium, 
cito  parare  victoriam,  cito  cedere.  Velocitas  juxta  for- 
midinem,  cunctatio  propior  constantiae  est. 

XXXI.  Et  aliis  Germanorum  populis  usurpatum 
rara  et  privata  cujusque  audentia,  apud  Chattos  in  con- 
sensum  vertit,  ut  primum  adoleverint,  crinem  barbamque 


sequendum  Scipionem  ofRcii  causa 
convenerant.' 

stricd]  Tacitus  sayselsewhere  (H. 
ii.  32)  of  tlie  Gennans  generally,  that 
they  were  loose-linibed  :  "  fluxis  cor- 
poribus  mutationem  soli  coelique 
haud  toleraturos."  Opposed  to  this 
general  characteristic,  the  Chatti 
have  close-knit,  compact  frames. 

ut  inter  Germunos\  '  considering 
you  are  dealing  with  Germims  ;'  for, 
generally,  they  wcre  deficient  in 
these  qualitics,  and  yoii  would  thcre- 
fore  not  expect  to  find  very  great 
cleveiTiess  au)ongst  them.  Cf.  Hor. 
Sat.  i.  6.  70,  "  Vestem  servosqiie  se- 
quentes,  In  magno  ut  populo  si  quis 
vidisset;"  '  seen  casually,  as  you 
only  would  do,  in  so  large  a  popu- 
lation.' 

occasiones^  'Occasio'  always 
mean8'a  favourable  opportunity,'  a 
sense  our  Englis-h  word  does  not 
now  necessarily-{>nsses8.  Cf  Agric. 
14,  '  Monam  insulam  axJgressus  terga 
occasioni  patefecit.' 

dispoiiere  diem]  '  Disponere'  was 
a  common  word  for  stationing 
pickets,  and  arranging  troops  in  due 
military  order  for  their  respective 


duties.  Here  the  phrase  means  that 
in  the  daytime  they  posted  the 
various  parts  of  tlieir  armies  in  due 
order,  with  outposts,  piikeis,  &c. ;  at 
night  they  confined  tlieir  soldiery, 
aftcr  the  Roman  fashion,  withia 
ramparts  and  trenches. 

f  elocitds]  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Chatti,of  course  this  means, '  rapidity 
borders  on  alanii,  while  slowness  of 
movement  is  more  akin  to  steadi- 
ness.' 

XXXI.  crinem  barhamfjite  suh- 
miliere]  Tliere  is  an  instancc  of  this 
custoni  mentioned  in  the  Histoiy 
(iv.  CI),  when  Civilis,  tiie  Batavian 
ciiief,  after  a  great  Uaughtcr  of  the 
Roiiians,  shaved  off  the  hair  allowed 
to  grow  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Lijisius  quotes  a  passage  from 
the  History  of  the  Langobards, 
"  Sex  niillia  Saxontmi  qui  bello 
superfueriint  devovcriint  se  neque 
barbam  ncque  capillos  rasiiros  nisi 
se  de  Suevis  hostibus  ulciscerentur." 
Construe — '  not  to  sirip  off  thisgiiise 
of  face  requiied  by  tlieir  vow,  and 
binding  tiiem  to  a  life  of  bravery 
until  thcy  had  siain  an  enemy.' 
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submittere,  nec  nisi  lioste  caeso,  exuere  votivum  obli- 
gatumque  virtuti  oris  habitum.  Super  sanguinem  et 
spolia  revelant  frontem,  seque  tum  deaium  pretia  nas- 
cendi  rettulisse,  dignosque  patria  ac  parentibus  terunt. 
Ignavis  et  imbellibus  manet  squalor.  Eortissimus  quis- 
que  ferreum  insuper  annulum  (ignominiosum  id  genti) 
velut  vinculum  gestat,  donec  se  caede  hostis  absolvat. 
Plurimis  Chattorum  hic  placet  habitus.  Jamque  canent 
insigues  et  hostibus  simul  suisqae  monstrati :  omniura 
penes  hos  initia  pugnarum :  haec  prima  aemper  acies, 
visu  nova.  iSam  ne  in  pace  quidem  vultu  mitiore 
mansuescunt.  Nulli  domus  aut  ager  aut  aliqua  cura: 
prout  ad  quemque  venere,  aluntur:  prodigi  alieni,  con- 
temptores  sui :  douec  exsanguis  senectus  tam  durae  vir- 
tuti  impares  faciat. 

XXXII.    Proximi  Chattis  certum  jam  alveo  Ehenum, 


reiiulisse']  Tlie  first  syllable  of 
tbe  perfect  of 'refero'  is  always  loni;, 
probably  because  it  is  coutracted 
from  an  old  reduplicated  perfect, 
'retetuli.'  The  wonl  ought  tliere- 
fore  to  have  a  double  '  t '  in  the  first 
syllable. 

ferreum  insuper  ai/tiulum]  With 
the  Romans  the  ringwasan  emblem 
of  social  rank,  not,  as  with  the  Ger- 
mans,  a  badge  of  disgrace.  Senators, 
chief  magistrates,  and,  at  hist,  'equi- 
tes,'  all  wore  gohlen  rings,  others 
iron  ones,  although  certain  noble 
families  retained  rings  of  the  last 
metal.  In  tiie  days  of  chivalry, 
vows  similar  to  tliese  hcre  deseribed 
vere  common.  Vertot  nientions  a 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  with  his 
companions  vowed  to  wear  a  ring 
round  the  left  leg  every  Sunday  for 
two  years,  until  they  should  meet 
with  opponents  to  figlit  with. 

hic  pluvet  li(i/iiius\  The  fashion, 
Tacitus  nieans,  of  wearing  rings  and 
letting  the  liair  grow.  Even  after 
killing  an  enemy,  many  of  the  Chatti 
permanently  adopt  the  custom,  for 
tliis  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of 
'  placet.' 

et  h))stihus  ^c.]  The  construction 
is,    '  canent    insigiies    et    monstrati 


hostibiis,'  &c. ;  for  '  et'  and  'que' 
are  not  usually,  althoMgh  sometimes, 
used  for  '  both  .  . .  and.'  '  Monstratus ' 
is  often  employed  by  later  writers  in 
this  sense,  although  rarely  found  in 
Cicero.  Cf.  H.  i.  88,  "  vetusto  no- 
mine  et  propinquitate  Galbae  mon- 
stratus;"  aud  Plmy,  Paueg.  88, 
"  ut  olim  frugalitate  Pisones,  pietate 
Metelli  monstrabantur." 

Cfjniemptore.s  sui'^  These  forms  in 
'  or '  are  great  favourites  with  Ta- 
citus.  Tliis  particular  word  is  found 
inLivy,Sal!ust.and  thepoets,  but,ac- 
cording  to  Boeticlier,  'accumulator,' 
'  concertator,'  '  detractor,'  '  exstimu- 
lator,'  '  profligator,'  '  sanctor,'  '  sub- 
ver^or,' '  venditator,' '  visor,'  are  found 
in  bim  alone  ;  and  some  seventeen 
or  eighteen  more,  chitfly  in  later 
writers. 

XXXII.  certumjam  alveo'^  Pom- 
ponius  Mela  has  a  siinilar  phi-ase: 
"^Iox  diu  solidus  et  certo  alveo 
lapsus  haud  procul  a  mari  huc  et 
illuc  dispergitur."  The  phrase 
clearly  means  to  describe  the  Rhine 
as  confined  witliin  its  banks,  and 
not  overflowing  its  limits  into  pools. 
I  thiuk  Tacitus  speaks  of  tlie  river 
as  emerging  so  as  to  say  from  the 
shallows    and    numerous    branches, 
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quique  terminus  esse  sufficiat,  Usipii  ac  Tencteri  colunt. 
Tencteri  siiper  solituni  bellorum  decua,  equestris  disci- 
plinae  arte  praecellunt.  Nec  major  apud  Chattos  peditum 
laus  quam  Tencteris  equitum.  Sic  instituere  majores, 
posteri  imitautur.  Hi  lusus  infantium,  haec  juvenum 
aemulatio,  perseverant  senes :  inter  taniiliam  et  penates 
et  jura  successionum,  equi  traduntur:  excipit  filius ; 
non,  ut  cetera,  maximus  uatu,  sed  prout  ferox  bello  et 
melior. 

XXXIII.     Juxta   Tencteros   Bructeri   olim    occurre- 
bant :  nunc   Chamavos  et  Angrivarios  immigrasse  nar- 


found  in  its  lower  course,  amiclst 
the  Batavi,  and  fonning  a  strcam 
withiii  asingle,  welldefincd  channel. 
Of  course,  the  objection  to  this  is 
that  Tacitus,  in  so  describing  it, 
begins  at  the  wrong  end,  and  goes 
up  the  river  instead  of  down  it;  but 
I  thinkthis  isafterall  lessolijection- 
able  than  the  other  view  held  by 
Waltlier,  Ritter'  and  others.  who 
make  tiie  words  refer  to  the  Upper 
Rliine,  swollen  hy  snow,  rain,  &c., 
and  liable  to  sudden  ini.indations. 
One  can  hardly  help  thinking  that 
the  Rhine  must  be  'certus  alveo' 
long  before  it  gets  to  the  point  where 
it  traverses  the  coiintry  of  the  Usi- 
pii,  below,  or  at  all  events  near, 
Cologne ;  unless  one  supposes  Ta- 
citus  to  have  possessed  a  vcry  mis- 
t.akeu  idea  of  the  upper  course  of  the 
Rhine. 

Usipii  ac  Tenderi]  According  to 
Caesar,  these  tribes  beirig  e.xpelled 
from  their  abodes  by  the  Suevi.  after 
three  years'  wandering  seized  the 
lands  of  the  Menaj>ii,  between  the 
Rhine  and  tlie  Moselle.  After  their 
conquest  by  Caesar,  the  survivors 
took  refuge  amongst  the  Sugambri, 
and  on  the  removal  of  the  latter  to 
Gaul,  occupied  their  seats  near  the 
Luppia  (Lippe).  Aftcrwards  the  Usi 
pii  moved  South  betwcen  the  Sicg 
and  tlie  Lahn  ;  the  Tencteri  settled 
between  the  Sieg  and  the  Kuhr. 

XXXllI.  Drucieri]     Tbe   Brnc- 
teii  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (A. 


i.  fiO)  as  having  been  conquered  by 
Drusus  ;  tlieir  settlements  were  on 
the  Amisia  (Etns),  Thcy  were 
divided  into  Majores  and  Minores; 
the  former  living  West  of  the  P^ms. 
They  appear  to  have  occupietl  all  tlic 
lands  lietween  the  Ems  and  tlie 
Lippe,  in  modern  Wcstpli:ilia.  Clau- 
dian  speaks  of  tliem  as  living  near 
the  Ilercynian  forest;  but,  as  Clu- 
veiius  observes,  by  this  be  meant 
probably  the  Wetteiwald.  Tiiey  are 
said  by  Velleius  Patcrruliis  to  have 
been  conquered  by  Tibcrius  ;  but 
they  appear  to  have  takcn  a  part  in 
the  battle  of  the  Saltus  Teutober- 
giensis,  as  a  Roman  eagle  was  found 
amongst  them.  Their  entire  de- 
struction  by  othcr  Gcrman  tribes 
mentioned  below  can  hardly  be 
otherwise  than  an  e.xaggeration,  for 
they  are  afterwards  mcntioned  by 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy  as  defcated 
by  Spurinna  in  Tiajan's  reign  ;  and 
under  the  slightly  varied  names  of 
Bufcturi  and  Bricteri  occur  in  tho 
Itineraries  and  Sulpicius  Alex.ander  ; 
being  ranked  by  the  last  as  minibers 
of  the  Frank  confedeiary.  Thc 
battle  Tacitus  nientions  heie  miist 
have  taken  place  betwecn  A.l).  70 
and  98;  for  tliey  arc  mentioncd 
(H.  iv.  21)  as  taking  part  iii  the 
revolt  of  Civilis,  and  tlic  last  datc  is 
the  year  when  Tacitus  wrotc  his 
Geniiania. 

Chamavi]     According  to  Tacitus 
(A.  xiii.  55)  the  Chamavi  dwelt  on 


a 
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ratur,  pulsia  Bructeris  ac  penitus  excisis,  vicinarum 
consensu  nationutn,  seu  superbiae  odio,  seu  praedae  dulce- 
dine,  seu  favore  quodam  erga  nos  deorum :  nam  ne 
spectaculo  quidem  proelii  invidere :  super  lx  millia,  non 
armia  telisque  Eomauis,  sed,  quod  magniticeutius  est, 
oblectationi  oculisque  ceciderunt.  Maneat  quaeso,  duret- 
que  gentibus,  si  non  amor  nostri,  at  certe  odium  sui : 
quando,  urgentibus  imperii  fatis,  nibil  jam  praestare  for- 
tuna  majus  potest  quam  hostium  discordiara. 

XXXIV.  Angrivarios  et  Chamavos  a  tergo  Dulgibini, 

£ 

the  Rhine,  in  a  district  afterwards  of  intermediate  form,  "in  qua  tibi 

occiipied  by  the  Tubantes  and  Usi-  invideo  quod  unis  vestimcntis  laulus 

petes  ;  afterwards  thcy  are  found  fur-  es."")     Cf.  A.  i.  22.  '  ne  liostes  qui- 

ther  in  the  interior,  in  Osnaburg,  and  dem  sepultura  in vident.' 

part  of  Westphalia.     Tiiey  are  sub-  oculiKjue]     It  was   Spurinna  and 

sequently    enumcrated    with    other  his   anny,   probably,   wiio    had   the 

tribes  as  members  of  the  Frankish  good  fortune  to  witness  thiscarnage; 

league.  for   Pliny   tlie    Younger    speaks   of 

Aii(/ni'aj-n]  The  Angrivarii  dwelt  that  general  as  having  restored  the 

between  tlie  Bructcri  and  the  Fosi,  king  of  the  Brucieri  to  his  throne, 

on  bothsides  of  the  Visurgis(Weser),  and  cowed  the  tribe  into  submission. 

and    extended    eastwards   almost   to  urgeiitiljus]    Livy  (v.  36)  uses  this 

the  Albis  (Elbe).     They   were   se-  -word  in  the  same  way,  'jam  urgen- 

par.itcd  by  a  mouiid  from  the  Che-  tibus  Romanam  urbem  fatis.'    These 

rusci  on   the   South.      In   .*.d.   16,  vords  were  written  at  the  heginning 

thev  joined   the   Cheruscan  league,  of  Trajan's   reign,   and    be'ore   his 

and    with    their    confcderates   were  great  military  enterprises  were  un- 

defeated  at  Canipus  Idistavisus,  per-  dertaken.      The   events   which    in- 

haps  near  Minden.     Their  name  is  duced  Tacitus  to  speak  thusgloomily 

connected  with  '  anger,'  a  meadow,  of  the  prospects  oi"  his  country  were 

and  •  ware.'  inhabitants ;  and  Engem,  probably  the  rebellion  of  Civilis,  and 

in   AVestphalia,  seems  to  point  out  the    civil    dissensions   and  reverses 

their    locality,    and     preserve     the  under  Domitian.     8ee  H.  i.  "2. 

name.  XXXIV.     a   ieigo  .  .  .  claudunt] 

spectaculo]     The   construction  of  These  -words  must   imply  that   tlie 

'invidere'  in  the  Aujrustan  writers  Dulgibini  and  Chasuarii  are  South- 

js,   a  dative   of  the  person,  and  an  east   of    the   Chamavi  and   Angri- 

accusative  of  that  with  reference  to  varii,  judging  from    the  othcr   ex- 

■which  the  envv  is  felt ;  as,  "  ut  nobis  pression,  "a  fronte.'  which  can  only 

optimam    naturam    iuvidisse    vide-  mean  on  thc  Noith-west,  from  the 

antur."     In  the  writcrs  of  tlie  silver  position  of  the  Frisii  along  tlie  coast. 

ase,  the  construction  is  changed  from  Duitji/iijii]     The    Dulgibini   were 

theaccusative  to  theablative.  Quinc-  settled  between   the  sources  of  the 

tilian  says  (i.x.  3),  "  si  antiquum  ser-  Li])pe  and  the  Weser,  in  Dotmold, 

monem  nostro   comparemus,   paene  and     about    Paderbom.       Ptolemy 

jam  quidquid  loquimur  figura  est,  ut  places  tliem  across  the  AVeser,  fur- 

'  hac   re   iiivideie,'    non    ut    onmes  tlier  inland,  biit  they  probably  moved 

veteres    et    Cicero   praecipue,   hanc  about  a  good  deal  betweeu  the  two 

jem."     (Cicero  however  has  a  kind  dates. 
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et  Chasuarii  cludunt,  aliaeque  gentes  haud  perinde  memo- 
ratae.  A  fronte  Frisii  excipiunt.  Majoribus  minori- 
busque  Frisiis  vocabulum  est,  ex  modo  virium :  utrae- 
que  nationes  usque  ad  Oceanum  Eheno  praetexuntur, 
ambiuntque  immeusos  insuperlacus  et  Eomanis  classibus 
navigatos.     Ipsum  quiu  etiam  Oceanum  illa  tentavimus  : 


C^asuarii]  There  is  sonie  doubt 
as  to  the  locality  of  this  peo|ile. 
Wilhelin  placcs  tlieni  Noith  of  the 
Chatti,  and  West  of  the  Chamavi. 
According  to  Ptoleiny,  they  are 
North-west  of  the  Chatti,  anj  near 
the  head-waters  of  the  Ems.  Per- 
haps  as  Chatti  l)ecaiiie  Hessians,  the 
Haase  river  may  letain  traces  of  the 
name  of  the  Chasuarii.  Afterwards 
they  appear  amongst  the  Fraiiks  in 
the  duciiy  of  Gueldres. 

Frisii]  Tlie  Frisii  have  retained, 
as  much  as  any  German  tribe,  always 
about  the  sanie  sctt"ements.  They 
were  divided  into  Minorcs  and  Ma- 
jores;  the  formciidwelt  West  of  tlie 
Fossa  Drusiana,  in  the  provinces  of 
Gueldres  :inii  Utrecht:  the  Mnjorcs 
between  the  Flevo  and  the  Ems,  in 
the  provinces  of  West  Friesland 
and  Groniniren.  Thcy  were  stcd- 
fast  allies  of  the  Romans,  and  aided 
Drusus  and  Germanicus  in  their 
■war  against  the  Cherusci.  In  a.d.  28 
they  revolted,  when  Olennius  op- 
pressed  them,  and  after  putting  a 
number  of  Romans  to  the  sword 
near  the  Silva  Baduhenna,  threw  otf 
the  Roman  yoke  (A.  iv.  72).  In 
A.D.  59  they  took  possession  of 
vacant  lands  near  the  Rhine  ;  and  on 
being  tlireatened  by  Dubius  Avitus, 
the  governor  of  the  provincc,  with 
vengeance  unless  they  retired,  they 
sent  their  two  kings,  Verritus  and 
Malorex,  to  Rome ;  these  distin- 
guished  thcmselves  by  their  noble 
spirit,  and  were  presented  with  tlie 
Roman  citizcnship.  Thcre  is  no 
further  mention  of  theni  until  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  when  they 
appear  as  menibers  of  the  Saxon  and 
Angle  lea^iie,  and  crosscd  into 
Britain  with  them.   Those  who  were 


left  bchind  conquere<l  the  Insula 
IJatavorum,  but  were  subsequently 
disposses^ed  of  ncarly  all  tlicir  hinds 
by  tlie  Frankish  kmgs.  Froni  the 
natiire  of  the  r  country,  wliich  was 
marshy  and  unproductivc,  ihey  wcre 
poor,  and  ouly  able  to  pay  a  tribiite 
of  skins  to  the  Ronums  (A.  iv.  72). 
Their  descendnnts  :ue  still  settled  in 
the  islaniis  west  of  Sleswig. 

praete.runlui]  '  Praete.xo  '  is  pro- 
perly  '  to  weave  a  fringe  oi-  border  at 
the  e.xtremity  of  any  thing;'  the 
'  to2a  praetc.xta,'  for  instMnre,  being 
ealled  so  because  it  iiad  a  purple 
stripe  along  the  edge.  Virgii  uses 
the  word  metaphoiically,  '  prae- 
texunt  littor:i  pupiies,'  '  tlic  sliips 
fringe  the  shore.'  Here  tlie  Rhine  is 
dcscribed  as  s-et  like  a  fringe  at  thc 
e.xtremity  of  the  Frisi;in  tcrritory. 

inimensos  iiistiper  lac>i.s  ^c. ]  The 
lakes  here  mentioned  are  the  Flevo 
and  oihers  which  afterwanls  formed 
the  Zydcrsce.  Suetonius  (Claii- 
dius  1.)  infoinis  us  that  Drusus  first 
navigated  the  Xorthern  Ocean,  and 
his  son  Gernianicus  passed  with  four 
legions  on  board  his  ships,  from  the 
Rhine.  by  the  Fossa  Drusiana, 
through  thcse  hikes  iiito  the  occan, 
as  far  as  the  Ems  (A.  i.  60,  and 
ii.  8).  According  to  Suetonius; 
Drusus  was  warned  hy  a  vision  to  go 
no  further. 

ilta]  Tacitus  often  uses  this 
ablative  of  the  pronoun,  with  'via* 
undeistood.  Cf  A.  ii,  17,  "  incu- 
bueratque  sagittariis  illa  rupturus," 
'  in  that  quarter;'  and  II.  v.  18, 
"  terga  hnstium  proniittens  si  cx- 
tremo  paludis  eques  mitteretur;  so- 
lidum  illa  et  Gutreinos  parum  in- 
tentos,"  '  the  marsh  was  hard  in  that 
direction.' 
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et  superesse  adhuc  Herculis  columnas  fatna  vulgavit : 
sive  adiit  Hercules,  seu  quidquid  ubique  magnificum  est, 
in  claritatem  ejus  referre  consensimus.  Nec  defuit  au- 
dentia  Druso  Germanico  :  sed  obstitit  Oceanusin  se  simul 
atque  in  Herculem  inquiri.  Mox  nemo  teiitavit :  sanc- 
tiusque  ac  reverentius  visum,  de  actis  deorum  credere 
quam  scire. 

XXXV.  Hactenus  in  Occidentem  Germaniam  novi- 
mus.  In  Septemtrionem  ingenti  flexu  redit.  Ac  primo 
statim  Chaucorum  gens,  quanquam  incipiat  a  Frisiis  ac 
partem  litoris  occupet,  omnium  quas  exposui  gentium 
lateribus  obtenditur,  donec  in  Cattos  usque  smuetur. 
Tam  immensum  terrarum  spatium  non  teuent  tantum 
Chauci,  sed  et  implent :  populus  inter  Germanos  nobilis- 
simus,  quique  magnitudinem  suam  malit  justitia  tueri: 
sine  cupiditate,  sine  impotentia,  quieti  secretique,  nulla 


XXXV.  Jn  Si-plemlriovem]  By 
this  Tacitus  me.nns  tiiat  the  line  of 
coast,  after  a  hiige  svvccp  to  the 
Noith,  returns  to  its  old  direttion. 
He  thus  describes  the  Pcninsula  of 
Deninark.  roniponius  Mcla  uses 
very  siniilar  l.nnguage  (lii.  3),  "  cur- 
vansque  se  subinde  longo  supercilio 
inflcxuni  est." 

C/iuuci]  These  people  were  neigh  - 
bours  of  the  Frisii  on  the  East,  and 
lived  between  tiie  Eins  and  tlie 
Elbc,  in  Oldenliurg  and  Hanover. 
The  AVe&er  divided  tiicm  into  Ma- 
iores  and  Minores;  the  tirst  on  tlie 
Wcst,  tbe  latter  on  the  East  of  the 
river.  'Jhey  vvere  subducd  by  Ti- 
berius,  and  after  remaining  for  a 
considcnible  period  faithful  to  tlie 
Homiins,  at  last  inccnscd  by  their 
insolence,  rose  against  thcm.  Ga- 
binius  Sccundus  (8uet.  Chiud.  24) 
gaincd  some  advantugcs  over  thcm, 
and  Corbulo  tontinucd  the  vvar  (A. 
xi.  18,  &c.),  hut  they  were  ncver 
thoroughly  subdued.  Tiicy  toolc 
part  in  ihe  war  of  Civilis  (H  iv.  79). 
Afterwaids,  they  weie  nieinbers  of 
the  Saxon  <  oiifcderacy.  Pliny  gives 
anarcountof  them  toially  at  variance 
with    the    descriptioa    of    Tacitus, 


speaking  of  them  as  a  miserable, 
lialf-drowned  race.  Probably  his 
account  \v;is  oiily  true  of  the  dwellers 
in  the  fen  portion  of  tlie  district,  and 
not  of  those  who  livcd  further  in- 
land.  In  Beowulf  they  are  men- 
tioncd  apparently  under  the  name  of 
Hocingas,  another  instance  of  the 
change  frora  'ch'  to  'h;'  as  in 
Chatti,  &c. 

(juas  eajiosui  ffeTitiiim]  These  are 
the  Frisii.  Angrivaiii,  Chatuavi, 
Dulgibiiii,  Ciiasuarii,  &c. 

siiie  imfioteiitiu]  Sometimes  '  im- 
potentia'  is  used  fnr  wcakness,  in  the 
sense  of  iinbecility  ;  cf.  Tcr.  Adelph. 
4.  3.  1(),  "  propter  suam  impotentiam 
se  semi)er  crcdunt  negligi."  Gene- 
rally,  hnwever,  it  nieans  weakness  in 
the  sense  of  vviint  of  self-control ; 
as  A.  i.  4,  "  accedere  matrem  mu- 
liebri  impotentia;"  and  A.  iv.  57, 
"traditur  etiara  matris  impoteutia 
extrusum,  quam  dominationis  so- 
ciiim  aspcinabatur."  The  absolute 
use  of  the  woid  as  here,  without  any 
qualifying  clause,  hardly  seema 
usual  in  ihe  best  age. 

sccietujue]  The  first  mcaning  of 
this  M'ord  is  '  retired.'  '  withdrawn 
from  others;'  and  this  is  the  sen«e 
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provocant  bella,  uullis  raptibus  aut  latrociniis  populan- 
tur.  Id  praecipuum  virtutis  ac  virium  argunientum  est, 
quod,  ut  superiores  agant,  non  per  injurias  assequun- 
tur.  Proinpta  tameu  omuibus  arma  ac,  si  res  poscat, 
exercitus :  plurimum  virorum  equorumque :  et  quies- 
centibus  eadem  lama. 

XXXVI.  lu  latere  Chaucorum  Chattorumque,  Che- 
rusci  nimiam  ac  raarcentem  diu  pacem  illacessiti  nu- 
trierunt  :  idque  jucundius  quam  tutius  fuit :  quia  inter 
impotentes  et  validos  falso  quiescas:  ubi  manu  agitur, 
modestia  ac  probitas  nomina  superioris  sunt.  Ita  qui 
olim    boni   aequique    Cherusci,   uunc  inertes    ac   stulti 


in  which  the  word  is  generally  used 
by  the  Au^'ustan  writers.  For  in- 
stance,  Liv.  xxiii.  8,  "'ubi  in  secre- 
tum  (hortus  erat  posticis  aedium 
partibus)  pervcnenint."  For  tliis 
meaning  in  Tacitus  see  H.  i.  10; 
Agric.  38.  Tiie  second  meaning  is 
'secret'  in  our  Si-nse  of  tiie  word ; 
cf.  A.  iv.  7,  '■scireta  quoque  ejus 
corrupta  u.\ore  priidtljantiir."  This 
use  of  the  word  is  rare  in  the  best 
writers,  bnt  frequent  in  Tacitus  and 
his  contemporaries. 

pluriiimin]  Tacitus  seems  to  have 
added  these  words  by  w.ay  of  ex- 
plaining  what  he  meant  by  '  exer- 
citus.'  Sonie  of  tlie  Gernian  tribes 
were  powerful  in  infantry,  like  the 
Chatti ;  otbers  in  cavalry  as  the  Ba- 
tavi  and  Tencteri  ;  tbe  Chauci  how- 
ever  possessed  both  in  great  num- 
bers. 

XXXVI.  Cherusci]  This  people 
— to  be  distinj.'ui6hed  from  tbe  Che- 
ruscan  league.  wbichcontaineii  otber 
nations  as  well — appears  to  have 
occupied  a  tract  bounded  by  the 
Weser  nn  the  Wes-t,  and  the  Elbe  in 
the  East,  and  re;irliing  from  Mons 
Melibocus  in  the  North  as  far  as  Ibe 
Sudeti  in  thc  South.  Tbcir  locality 
was  therefore  tbe  modein  Lunebuig, 
Brunswick,  Magdeburg,  &c.  They 
were  on  goodteiins  «ith  tbe  Ronians 
until  the  coniluct  of  Varus  roused 
tkem  to  rebellion,  and  they  formed 


r  2 


a  leagiie  of  their  neighbours,  the 
Diilgibini.  Cbasiiarii,  &c.,  and  totally 
defeated  Vanis  anii  his  tbne  legions 
near  the  Saltus  Tentobeiiiiensis,  un- 
der  tbe  command  of  Arminius,  a.d. 
9.  Germanicus  endeavoiired  with  no 
great  success  to  reduce  tliem,  anil  it 
was  only  in  consequence  of  intenial 
dissensions  that  tbe  Cbatti  overcame 
tiiem,  so  tbat  Ptolemy  only  knew 
them  as  a  small  trihe  South  of  tho 
Ilara  mountains.  Tliey  appear  after- 
wanlsin  the  great  Frank  confeileiacy. 
When  Tacitus  desciibes  tliem  aa 
being  in  '  latere  Chaiieorum  Cbatto- 
rumque,'  lie  ineans  tbat  tbey  are  oa 
the  Eastern  frontier  of  tbose  tribes. 

jucuwJius  (jUdiii  nilius]  This  dou- 
ble  comparative  is  botli  a  Greek  and 
a  Latin  idiom,  whereas  ours  requiies 
one  of  the  adjectives  to  bc  in  Ihe 
pnsitive.  It  seems  easily  accounted 
for.  Turn  tbe semeiice  in  iliis  way, — 
of  two  courses  it  was  the  pleasanter, 
rather  than  tbe  safer. 

(jui  oliiii  lioni  tjfc.]  Tncitus  does 
nnt  mean  tbatany  deterioiation  took 
place  in  the  Cherusii  :  the  only 
cbange  was  in  their  circumstances. 
Tbey  were  once  poweiful,  and  thea 
their  pc.areful  tendency  apprared  the 
result  of  moderation  aiid  justice. 
Wlicn  tlieir  power  wms  gone,  this 
forbearancc  was  legarded  as  a  proof 
of  weakncss  and  cnwaidirc.  fThe 
Chatti  were  more  lucky  :  they  were 
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vocantur :  Chattis  victoribus  fortuna  in  sapientiam  cessifc. 
Tracti  ruina  Clieruscorum  et  Fosi,  conterniina  gens,  ad- 
versarum  rerum  ex  aequo  socii  suut,  quum  in  secuudis 
minores  fuissent. 

XXXVII.  Eundem  Gernianiae  sinum  proximi  Ocea- 
no  Cimbri  tenent,  parva  nunc  civitas,  sed  gloria  ingens: 
veterisque  famae  lata  vestigia  manent,  utraque  ripa  castra 
ac  spatia,  quorum  ambitu  nunc  quoque  metiaris  molem 
manu^que  gentis  et  tam  magni  exitus  fidem.  Sex- 
centesimum  et  quadragesimum  annum  urbs  nostra  age- 
bat,  cum  primum  Cimbrorum  audita  suut  arma,  Caecilio 
Metello  ac  Papirio  Carbone  consulibus.     Ex  quo  si  ad 


victorious,  and  their  superior  fortune 
was  tliought  to  be  superior  wisdom. 

Fusi\  The  Fosi  were  ])rob;il)ly 
locateil  by  tiie  river  Fuse  in  Hildcs- 
heim  and  Brunswick. 

XXXVil.  Eiindcm  .  .  .  sinnrn\ 
'  Tlie  same  nook,'  or  '  coiner.'  This 
refers  to  the  Ciml>ric  Cliersnnnese,  or 
promontory  of  Sleswig,  Jutland.  &c., 
mentioned  before  in  the  sentence 
'  ingenti  fle.xu,'  &c. 

Cinibri]  AVhether  these  people 
■were  a  Teutonic  or  Keltic  race  is  a 
disputed  point.  Almost  all  tlie  an- 
cient  authorities  agree  in  niaking 
the  Ciiuliric  Chcrsonncse,  Jiitland 
that  is,  their  native  liome.  But  if 
they  wire  Keltic,  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  how  they  were  so  far 
separated  from  tlieir  brethren.  Per- 
liaps  they  were  cut  otf  as  the  rear- 
guard  of  tlic  irreat  Keltic  movement 
by  a  rapid  influx  of  Teutoiiic  races. 
Thcir  name,  so  nearly  resembling 
that  of  tlie  Kymri,  a  gieat  division 
of  tlie  Keltic  race,  tlieir  manners, 
described  by  Piutarch,  and  tiie  name 
of  their  leader,  Uojorix,  are  all  iii 
favour  of  tlie  Keltic  extraction. 
Tacitus  and  other  writers  liowever 
treat  them  as  Germanic,  chiefly, 
most  likely,  from  thcir  situation 
amongst  undoubted  Gcruians. 

utruqiie  ripa^^  This  me.ans  pro- 
bably  the  bunks  of  the  Rhiue  and 
Danube,altliougb  W.alihcrand  otliers 
uuderstitnd   bv  it  the  Rhine  aloue. 


After  defeating  Papiiiiis  Carbo  at 
Noreia,  sujtposeii  to  be  thc  modem 
Friesach  in  Carinthia.  hetween  the 
Miir  and  the  Dravc,  for  a  space  of 
tliree  yeai-s  they  pliindtred  the  pro- 
vincesJ^outli  of  the  Danube.  During 
this  period  their  encampiiients  left 
traccs  vi.~ihle  in  the  d.ays  of  Tacitus. 

moleni  inanuai/ne  i/entLs]  '  Moles  ' 
refers,  I  think,  to  the  massive  cha- 
racter  of  tiie  woiks  constructed  hy 
the  Cinibri :  '  manus,'  to  the  vast 
numbeis  of  the  wurknien  employed. 

JMetellii  uc  Pupirio  Carboiie  co7isu- 
liliux]  Moftoftlie  Manuscripts  have 
'  ac.'  but  the  Codex  Perizonianus '  et.' 
The  common  usage  is  to  omit  the 
conjunction  altogether,  but  Tacitiis 
often  insei  ts  the  '  et.'  However, 
apait  from  tlie  authority  of  theMSS., 
wliich  in  a  pointlike  tliisis  not  great, 
it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  which  is 
the  likelier  reading;  in  other  worda 
the  distinction  between  '  et '  and  '  ac' 
'  Et '  seems  to  be  a  mere  particle  of 
addition.  each  iteui  being  taken  sepa- 
rately,  nnd  no  moie  importance  being 
attached  to  one  than  the  other.  '  Ac  ' 
is  perhaps  connected  with  'aeque,' 
and  according  to  Herzog  is  a  logical 
particle,  placing  ideas  on  the  same 
footing,  one  being  equ.il  to  the  other 
in  the  suppnsed  relation.  I  think 
however  in  point  of  actual  fort,  it  is 
used  to  point  out  that  if  therc  is 
any  difference,  a  little  more  im- 
portance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  idea 
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alterum  Imperatorls  Trajani  consulatum  computemus, 
ducenti  fernie  et  decem  anui  colliguntur :  taiudiu  Ger- 
mania  vincitur.  Medio  tam  longi  aevi  spatio,  niulta  in- 
vicem  damna.  'Non  Samnis,  non  Poeni,  non  Hispaniae, 
Galliaeve,  ne  Parthi  quidem  saepius  admonuere:  quippe 
regno  Arsacis  acrior  est  Germanorum  libertas.  Quid 
enim  aliud  nobis  quam  caedem  Crassi,  amisso  et  ipse 
Pacoro,  infra  Ventidiura  dejectus  Oriens  objecerit  ?     At 


or  ■word  following '  ac'  '  Que  '  again 
joins  one  word  to  another  ;is  an  ap- 
pend.ige  to  it,  or  belon^'ing  to  it  so 
closely  as  ofteii  ti>  form  only  one 
complex  notion.  Consequintly  'et' 
is  here  tlie  likeliest  readiiii',  wlien  it 
is  mentioncd  tiiat  two  people,  in  tlie 
■way  of  adilition,  were  Con^uls.  and 
no  further  relatioa  between  them  is 
pointed  out. 

jEx  quo  ^c.]  This  date  w.as  B.c. 
113,  in  which  year  the  Cimbri  were 
first  heard  of  in  Norirum.  Henfe 
they  destended  into  Illyiicum,  and 
at  the  foot  of  tlie  Kaeiian  Alps 
totally  defeated  Cai  ho. 

tamdiu,  .  .  .  vinciliirl  This  use 
of  a  present  tense  with  ,a  particle  of 
time  is  common  enouc;li.  It  noints 
out  theduration  of  tlit*  fact  mentioned 
for  a  lung  time  past.  and  its  continu- 
ance  at  tlie  [iresent  moment.  Taci- 
tus  means  to  say  tliat  fiermany  has 
been  lons  in  conquerin?,  and  the 
conquest  is  not  conipleted  yet. 

Hispaniijie,  Gal/iaerc]  Many  of  the 
Roman  piovinccs  were  subdiviilcd 
into  two  parts:  there  were  Hispania 
trans  Iberum,  and  Hisp.ania  cis 
Iherum :  also  Galiia  Trans,  and 
Cis  Alpina. 

reqno  Ar.iacis'^  Theoriginal  coun- 
try  of  tlie  Partliians  was  a  tmct  w.a- 
tered  by  the  Ochus  at  tiie  South- 
east  extvemity  of  the  Caspian  Sca. 
It  once  formed  the  Northern  portion 
of  Alexancler'8  empire.  Aftcr  his 
death,  Parthia  was  a  province  of  tlie 
kingdomoftiieSeleiicidae.  .AboutB  c. 
250,  Arsaces,  a  man  of  obscurc  ori- 
gin,  shoolc  off  the  yoke,  and  totally 
defeated  Seleucus  11.  (Calinicus), 
who  attempted  to  reduce  him  to  sub- 


mission.  He  was  consequently  re- 
garded  as  thefouuder  of  tlie  Parthian 
eiii|iire.arid  thosesovereignsaftcriiim 
were  called  Arsaiidae.  Tlie  lemark 
of  Tacitus  is  equivalent  to  tliis,  that 
the  Germaus,  fighting  in  bchalf  of 
liberty,  were  more  vigorous  oppo- 
nents  than  tlie  Paithians,  who  only 
fought  to  maintain  the  power  of  their 
royal  house. 

CV((s.\iJ  In  B.c.  54  Crassus  set  out 
for  Syria  with  an  avowed  intention 
of  peiietrating,  like  Ale.xander,  to 
the  furthest  iiounds  of  the  East. 
After  wintering  in  Sviia,  he  crossed 
the  Kuphrates  and  plunged  into  the 
plains  of  Mesojiotaniia  undcr  the 
treacherous  giiidance  of  Abgarus,  an 
Arab  cliief.  Aftcr  siiffering  great 
losses  from  the  Parthian  attacks,  he 
was  induccd  to  nieet  tlieir  ueneral  in 
an  interview.  and  was  treacherously 
seizcd  and  in  the  fray  'chat  ensued 
killed. 

iiifra  Ventidium]  Ventidius  Bas- 
6US  was  a  native  of  Picenum.  taken 
prisoner  whcn  >oung  liy  tlu-  Romans 
in  tlie  Social  War.  After  earning  a 
living  by  fiimishinGr  mules  to  magis- 
tiates  (in  their  way  to  the  provinces, 
he  beiame  known  to  Cacsar,  and 
rose  in  B  c.  43  to  the  rank  of  l^itietor. 
In  B  c.  HD  he  was  sent  by  Antonius 
into  Asia  to  oppose  Labienus,  who 
was  suiiported  by  tlie  Panhians. 
When  tliese  last  attackcl  him  he 
defeated  ttiem  ncar  Mount  T.aurus, 
and  gairied  possession  of  Syria.  The 
next  year,  Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes 
the  Parthian  king,  advanced  against 
him,  biit  w:is  dclcatcd  iii  Cyriliestica 
and  fell  in  battle.  Pliny  (vii  44) 
quotes   Vcnlidius    as   a  remarkablo 
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Germarii  Carbone  et  Cassio  et  Scauro  Aurelio  et  Ser- 
vilio  Caepione,  Marco  quoque  Manlio  fusia  vel  captis, 
quinque  simul  consulares  exercitus  populo  Eomano, 
Varum  tresque  cum  eo  legiones  etiam  Caesari  abstule- 
runt :  nec  impune  Caius  Marius  in  Italia,  divus  Julius  in 
Gallia,  Drusus  ac  Nero  et  Germanicus  in  suis  eos  sedibus 
perculerunt.     Mox  ingentes  Caii  Caesaris  minae  in  ludi- 


instanre  of  tlie  freaks  of  fortune. 
By  the  words  '  infra  Ventidiuni  de- 
jectus  Oriens'  'J'acitiis  nieans  ihat 
tbe  East  must  have  fallen  low  indeed 
to  he  defiMtrd  by  Ven;idiiis. 

Cassio  c^c.]  The  Cimbri  and 
Teutones,  after  defeating  Papirius 
Carho,  turned  westwanl  and  overran 
Gaul.  On  reaching  the  Provincia 
tbey  defeat(d  Sil^mus,  B.c.  109. 
Lucius  Cassius  was  beaten  by  tlie 
Tigurini  in  the  dcfciice  of  the  fron- 
tiers  in  B.c.  107,  and  Scaurus  tbe 
same  ycar.  In  b.c.  105,  Caepio  and 
Manliiis  were  overpowcred,  and  tlieir 
campforceii,with  a  terrible  slaughtcr. 
After  a  temporary  incursion  into 
S[iain,  the  buibarians  resolved  to 
enter  Italy;  tlie  Cimbri  and  Hel- 
vetii  taking  the  lonser  roiite,  the 
Teutones  and  Anibrones  making 
their  way  by  tlie  Cotti.ui  Al|i3.  The 
latter  were  niet  by  Mariiis  at  Aquae 
Sextiae,  and  the  former  near  Ver- 
cellae,  and  exterminated. 

Mtmliii]  After  the  condem- 
iiation  of  Marcus  Manlius.  the 
preserver  of  ilie  Capitol,  wheu  tbe 
Gauls  took  Rome  afier  the  battle  of 
Allia,  on  tlie  cliarge  of  aspiring  to 
the  tyranny,  no  person  of  the  Manlia 
Gens  was  allnwed  to  bear  the  '  prae- 
nomen '  of  Marcus.  (Liv.  vj.  20.) 
As  to  tlie  'pracnomen'  of  the 
Manlius  bere  nu-ntioned  there  is 
8ome  doubt.  Livy,  in  Fpitoine  ()7, 
and  Cicero  (Pio  Pbincio),  rall  him 
Cnaeus;  aml  iii  Philip.  i.  13,  Cicero 
says,  "atcnim  propter  unius  Man- 
lii  scelus  (lecreto  gentis  Manliae 
neminem  patricium  M.  Manlium 
vocari  liiet,"  which  looks  as  tboiigh 
it  were  a  rule  slill  in  force. 


Varits]  Quinctiliiis  Varus  was 
made  govcmur  of  Germaiiy  about 
A.D.  7  or  8.  As  Drusus  had  con- 
quered  a  great  part  of  the  country 
as  far  as  tlie  Wcser,  Augustus  de- 
terniined  to  reduce  tbe  country  to 
tlie  form  of  a  ]irovince.  Varus  was 
unfortunate  iii  his  way  of  rarrying 
this  out ;  aiid  in  a.d.  9,  the  Cheiusci, 
with  their  clients,  the  INIaisi,  Bruc- 
tcri,  &.C.,  headed  by  Arminius,  at- 
tacked  his  army,  and  completely 
aiinihilated  it,  ncar  the  defiles  of 
tbe  Saliiis  Teuluberpiensis,  between 
Osnabruck  and  Padeiborn.  This 
defeat  lost  the  Romms  :cll  between 
thc  Rliine  and  the  Wescr  ;  and  they 
never  succeedcd  in  firmly  re-esta- 
blishing  thcmselves  in  tbat  part  of 
Geimiiny.  Tbis  battle  is  placed  by 
Professor  Creasy  anidngst  the  fifteen 
decisive  battes  of  the  world. 

Dnisus  uc  Nero  ct  Germanicus] 
Tlie  Nero  bere  inentioned  is  Tibe- 
rius  Claudius  Nero,  tlie  emperor, 
brother  of  tlie  Drusus  whose  uaroe 
precedes.  After  the  dcatb  of  Drusus, 
he  coramanded  in  Germany,  and 
crossed  the  Rhine  ;  and  again,  afler 
the  loss  of  Varus,  obtaining  a 
triuniph  at  Rome  for  liis  successes. 
In  accordanre  with  tbe  account  given 
of  the  conjunctions  at  the  beginning 
of  the  chapter,  one  would  suppose 
'  ac '  to  be  here  used  between 
Drusus  aiid  Nero.  bccaiise  the  two 
genenils  are  regarded  as  supplement- 
ing  each  otber,  in  closo  proximity  of 
time  and  relatioiiship.  Afterwards 
'et'  is  used.  as  thcre  was  no  such 
proximitv  to  be  pninted  out. 

Cuii  Cuesarisl  This  is  the  em- 
peror  Caligula,  who,  afiermakingvast 
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brium  versae.  Inde  otium,  donec  occasione  discordiae 
nostrae  et  civilium  armorum,  expugnatis  legionum  hiber- 
nis  etiam  Gallias  aflectav>?re :  ac  rursus  pulsi  inde, 
proximis  temporibus  triumphati  magis  quam  victi  sunt. 

XXXYIll.  Nuuc  de  Suevis  dicendum  est,  quorutn 
non  una,  ut  Chattorum  Tencterorumve,  gens  :  majorem 
enim  Germaniae  partem  obtinent,  propriis  adhuc  nationi- 
bus  nominibusque  discreti,  quanquam  iu  commune 
Suevi  vocentur.     Insigne  gentis  obliquare  crinem  nodo- 


preparations,  marched  into  Ger- 
many.  After  some  riiliculous  pro- 
ceedings,  detaileil  hv  Suetonius 
(Calig.  47),  he  lirew  up  his  arniv  on 
the  shore,  and  bade  the  soldiers 
gather  shells  as  trophit-s  of  their 
braverv.  According  to  Peisius  he 
was  reduced  to  iiire  red  wigs  for  his 
sham  captives  to  wear. 

ejpm/natis  leijionitm  hihernis^  Dur- 
ing  the  disoidered  state  of  the 
Roman  empire  oonsequint  on  the 
violent  death  of  Nero,  Galba,  and 
Otho,  and  tlie  struggle  between 
Vitellius  and  Vespasian,  the  Batavi 
and  Canninefates,  at  the  instigation 
of  Civflis,  threw  ofF  the  Roman 
voke.  To  this  revolt  Tacitus  alludes 
here.     Cf.  H.  iv.  15. 

proxiwis  iemporibus']  In  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  who  ohtained  a 
triumph  for  his  successes  against  the 
Chatti  (Suet.  Domit.  G). 

XXXV III.  Sneri\  These  are 
not  to  be  confounded  witii  the  Suevi 
of  Caesar  (iv.  1 — 17).  As  betore 
remarked,  iiis  Suevi  are  the  Chatti 
of  Tacitus.  The  Suevi  here  men- 
tioned  were  rather  an  aggregate  of 
peoples,  than  a  single  tribe,  and 
occupied  the  country  froni  the  Eibe 
to  the  Vi^tula,  and  fiom  the  Baltic 
to  the  Danube,  comprising  Upper 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  part  of  Hniigary, 
Moravia,  Silesia,  Pomeraiiia,  Meck- 
lenburg,  Lusatia,&c.  Th»  y  embraied 
the  Seranones,  Langobanli,  Her- 
munduri,  Marcomani,  Quadi.  and 
other  tribes,  enumerated  by  Tacitus 
in  c.  38 — 4.5.  They  were  pioba- 
bly    paitly    Slavonic,     as    well    as 


German.  And  this  raises  a  qnestion 
of  great  interest.  Tacitus  heyond 
doubt  considers  all  tlie  dislrict 
occiipied  by  tlie  Suevic  tribes  to  be 
Germanic.  In  our  day  equally 
beyond  doubt  a  larae  part  of  this 
area,  Ponieraiiia,  Boheraia,  Hun- 
gary,  Poland,  <S:c.,  are,  and  have 
been,  Slnvonie  for  centuiies.  Either 
then  Tacitus  was  raistaken,  or  enor- 
mous  clianges  must  liave  occuired 
since  iiis  day,  and  what  was  Ger- 
iiianic  then,  is  Slavouic  now.  Against 
this  latter  hypothesis  there  is  this 
to  be  said,  tbat  in  this  portion  of 
Europe  the  oldest  traces  of  names 
are  Slavonic ;  that  the  time  Iiaidly 
allows  of  such  an  entire  ihange,  Bo- 
heiiiia,  for  instance,  being  Shivonic 
as  early  as  the  seventh  century  ;  that 
in  historio  periods  Shivoniaiis  have 
retieated  bcfore  Germans,  and  not 
vice  versa;  tliat  when  Charle- 
magne  reduced  those  countiies,  there 
appear  no  traces  of  previous  German 
oicupaiicv.  1  believe,  ttien,  Tacilus 
to  have  been  misinformed  ;  for  his 
meaiis  of  infonnation  abont  tliese 
distant  tribes  niust  have  beeii  very 
uncertain.  For  full  notices  of  the 
qiiestion  here  alludtd  to  Dr.  Latham 
should  be  consulted,  froni  whom  I 
have  taken  the  main  substance  of 
the  note. 

ol/liquare  crineml  The  word 
'obliquare'  is  foiind  only  in  tlie 
poets  of  the  Au.aistan  agc,  and  the 
prose  wrjters  of  the  silver  period. 
The  Siievi  gatheied  up  tbe  hair  in 
everv  direrlion,  instead  of  letting  it 
hang  straight  to  the  back  parl  of  the 
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que  substringere.  Sic  Suevi  a  ceteris  Germanis :  sic 
Suevorum  ingenui  a  servis  separautur.  In  aliis  gentibus, 
seu  cognatioiie  aliqua  Suevorum,  seu  (quod  saepe  accidit) 
imitatione  rarum  et  iutra  juveutae  spatium  ;  apud  Sue- 
vos  uyque  ad  canitiem  horreutem  capilhim  retro  sequun- 
tur,  ac  saepe  in  ipso  solo  vertice  religant :  principes  et 
ornatiorem  habent :  ea  cura  formae,  sed  innoxiae.  Neque 
enim  ut  ament  amenturve ;  in  altitudinem  quandam  et 
terrorem  adituri  bella  compti,  ut  hostium  oculis,  or- 
nantur. 

XXXIX.  Yetustissimos  se  nobilissimosque  Suevorum 
Semnones  memorant.  Fides  antiquitatis  religione  fir- 
matur.  Stato  tempore  in  silvam,  auguriis  patrum  et 
prisea  formidine  sacram,  omues  ejusdem  sanguinis  populi 
legationibus  coeuut,  caesoque  publice  homine  celebrant 
barbari  ritus  horreuda  primordia.  Est  et  alia  luco 
revereutia.  Nemo  nisi  vinculo  ligatus  ingreditur,  ut 
minor  et  potestatem  numinis  prae  se  ferens  :  si  forte 
prolapsus  est,  attoUi  et  insurgere  liaud  licitum :  per 
humum  evolvuntur:  eoque  omnis  superstitio  respicit, 
tanquam  inde  initia  gentis,  ibi  regnator  omnium  deus, 
cetera  subjecta  atque  parentia.     Adjicit  auctoritatem  for- 


head,   and  tied   it  undemeath    in  a    from   which    the  subjoined   head  is 
knot.     Juvenal   (xiii.    164)  alludes    taken. 
to  this  : 


"  Caerula     quis    stupuit    Germani 
lumina,  flavam 
Caesariem,   et    madido    torquen- 
tem  cornua  cirrho." 

rarum]  That  is,  '  obliquare  cri- 
ncni  raium  (est)  et  intra  juventae 
spatium  (tieii  solet).' 

retro  secjiiunlKr]  I  think  tlie  sim- 
plest  Wiiy  to  constiue  tliese  words 
is  to  take  '  horrentem  capillum  retro' 
togetlicr,  '  liie  hair  hristliiig  at  the 
back  part  of  the  htad ;'  tiien 
'sequuniiir'  is  usid,  as  it  is  in 
c.  5,  '  argentiim  magis  .  .  .  .  se- 
quuntur.' 

iii  ifiso  soio  vertice]  Tliere  is  a 
picture  of  the  style  of  liair  meant 
in    Fabrelti"s    Column    of   Trajan, 


In  this  case    the  hair   did  not  fall 
back   at  all,    as   in   the    style   first 
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tuna   Semnonum :    centum    pagis   habitaiit:    magnoque 
corpore  efficitur,  ut  se  Suevorum  caput  credant. 

XL,     Coutra    Langobardos   paucitas   nobilitat :    plu- 


mentioned,  but  was  pnthcrcd  into  a 
knot  on  tlie  crowii  of  tlie  head  ;  but 
this  d  es  not  ^eem  to  have  bcen  a 
fashion  so  prevalciit  a*  the  other. 
Froni  the  piissage  of  Juvcnal  one 
would  supiiose  thcre  were  some- 
times  several  of  tliese  knots  on  the 
man's  liead. 

iniwjiae]  Tacitns  means  that, 
although  the  Sucvi  are  cnreful  of 
their  appearance,  and  deck  them- 
selves  oiit,  thcy  have  no  imnioral 
object  in  doing  so.  Tliev  do  not 
trick  thcmselves  oiit  like  Romaii 
Lothario»,  to  win  the  adiiiiration 
and  love  of  tlje  fair  se.\ :  it  has 
a  warlike  object,  lo  terrify  their 
enemies. 

XXXIX.  St^mnrmes]  The  seats  of 
this  peo|ile  prnbaiily  extended  from 
the  RiesengebiigS  in  ihc  Soiith,  to 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder  and  Pots- 
dam,  occiipyinsr  part  of  IMark  Bian- 
denburg,  and  tlie  kingdom  of 
Sa.xony,  Silesia,  aiid  Anhalt.  The 
quantity  of  ihe  penultiinate  syllable 
is  doubtfiil  ;  Stiabo  and  Ptolemy 
Bpelling  it  with  a  long  and  short 
Towel  rcspectively. 

Fiiles  antif/uitdlis]  That  is,  '  the 
credibility  of  the  antiquity  they 
claim  is  supuortcd  by  the  nature  of 
their  reli^ious  cult.'  1  suppose  he 
means  that  the  very  barhariiy  of 
the  cereiiiony  is  a  proof  of  ihe  an- 
tiquity  of  those  who  piactise  it. 
A  rite  80  awful  niiist  have  had  its 
origin  in  a  tinic  far  reinoved  from 
the  present,  and  bears  on  it  the 
sLamp  of  a  hygoiie  age, — a  remark 
■which  mi;jht  have  wcight  if  it  wcre 
a  Roman  custom  he  was  dcscribing, 
for  they  had  licen  long  inore  or  less 
civilized,  but  lia«  none  when  applied 
to  the  uiicivilized  Germans. 

in  silvaiii]  Tliis  is  placed  hy 
Wilhelm  betwecn  the  Elstcr  and 
the  Spree,  in  tbe  l*"instciwa!d,  or 
Sonnenwald.  In  thisneighbourhood, 


between  Uebigau  and  Siblieben,  re- 
niains  of  vcssds  usid  for  sacrificial 
purposes  have  beeii  found. 

aiKfnriis  pulriim]  As  the  com- 
mentators  notice,  tliis  claiise  from 
'  atiguriis  '  to  '  ^acr.im  '  forms  a 
hexauieter.  They  havc  collected  at 
least  a  dozen  siniihir  instances  in 
Tacitus,  a  do/.en  waniinps  to  avoid 
any  thing  of  the  kiiid  in  composi- 
tion. 

prisca]  '  Prisrus"  generally  h.as  the 
notion  of  pi-imitivc,  old-fashioned, 
attafhed  to  it.  In  this  respect  it 
diffeis  from  'antiqiius"  and  '  vetus.' 
These  ]ast  ag;iin  differ  in  this 
point,  that  'antiquus'  is  used  to 
express  whatever  cxisted  before  our 
time;  '  vetus,'  to  dcmite  what  has 
been  long  in  e.xistencc.  Fnr  in- 
stance,  '  oppiduui  antiquuni  '  is  a 
town  that  exisled  iii  our  foiefathers' 
time;  '  o|)pidum  vetiis,'  a  tnwn  that 
h.as  existed  a  long  tiuie  back  from 
the  prcsent  epoih.  Howcver,  this 
distinction  is  not  always  ohserved. 

minor]  Ilorace  used  the  word  in 
a  veiy  simihir  sense  (iii.  6'.  .5),  '  Dis 
te  minorcra  ouod  geris  imperas;' 
aiid  (i.  VI.  M),  '  te  minor  latum 
reget  aequus  orb  ra.' 

corpore]  '  Corpiis'  is  used  to 
denote  tiie  aggregate  association  of 
scveral  bodies.  Cf.  A.  xiii.  27, 
'  late  fusum  id  corpiis  (libertorum) ;' 
and  H.  iv.  64,  '  rediisse  vos  in  corpus 
nomenque  Oermaniae.' 

XL.  Lani/nltiriJos]  This  tribe  is 
said  to  have  come  originally  from 
Scandinavia,  as  the  Wmili,  and  to 
have  received  tbeir  name  from  the 
length  of  their  be;irds.  Another 
view,  and,  in  my  npinion,  a  more 
piobalile  one,  is  that  the  vvord 
'  bard '  is  tlie  sanie  as  tlie  hist  syl- 
lable  of  '  halbert,"  and  tliat  tlie  name 
is  derived  from  tlic  weapnn  they 
carricd.  In  their  original  locality 
they  occupied  ihe  tract  calied  liar- 
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rimis  ac  valentissimis  nationibus  cincti,  non  per  obse- 
quium,  sed  proeliis  et  periclitando  tuti  sunt.  Eeudigni 
deinde  et  Aviones  et  Anglii  et  Varini  et  Eudoses,  et 
Suardones  et  Nuithones  fluminibus  aut  silvis  rauni- 
untur :  nec  quidquam  notabile  in  singulis,  nisi  quod  in 
commuue  llertbain,  id  est,  Terram  matrem,  colunt, 
earaque  intervenire  rebus  hominum,  invehi  populis 
arbitrantur.     Est  iu  iusula  Oceani  castum  nemus,  dica- 


dengau,  west  of  tlie  Elbe,  between 
Lunebiirg  and  Magdeburg.  Sub- 
sequently  tliey  Mere  removcd  l)y 
Tiberius  across  tiie  river,  ncar  tlie 
Setnnoncs.  by  the  river  Havel.  Thcy 
revolted  fioiu  iMaroboduus,  .\.D.  17, 
to  Arminius,  and  aftcrwards  sup- 
ported  Italicus,  the  Chcruscan  king. 
In  the  third  and  fbunh  centunes 
they  movfd  southwards  to  the 
Danube,  e.\terminated  the  Heruli, 
and  in  the  si.xth  ccntury  settled  in 
Pannonia.  In  a.d.  56iJ,  under 
Alboin,  thcy  crosscd  the  Julian 
Alps,  on  the  invitation  of  Narses, 
and  conquered  the  ])]ains  of  the 
North,  which  have  ever  since  borne 
their  name.  Tiicir  last  king,  Desi- 
derius,  wa^  defeated  by  Charleniagne, 
towards  the  close  of  tlie  eighth  cen- 
tury. 

JieuJiffnil  The  Rcudigni  were 
probably  situated  between  the  duchy 
of  Lauenburg,  and  the  moutli  of  the 
Havel. 

Aviones]  The  Aviones  were 
probably  in  Mecklenburg  and  Lau- 
enburg. 

Anylii]  Ptolemy  places  this  people 
nortii  of  the  L;ingobardi,  and  east 
of  the  Angrivarii,  e.xtindmg  as  far 
as  the  Elbe,  in  the  duchy  of  Ma^jde- 
burg.  They  afterwards  joincd  the 
Saxons  in  the  invasion  of  England 
in  the  fifth  century.  There  is  still 
a  district  betwcen  Sleswig  and 
Flensburg,  called  Angeln  ;  but  whe- 
ther  this  name  has  any  conncxion 
■with  the  people  iu  question  is 
doubtfuL 

Varini  ^e.  \  If  the  Varini  were 
tlie   same   as    the   Warnavi    of  the 


writcrs  of  the  twelfth  century,  their 
locality  would  be  the  parts  about 
Warnow,  on  tl)e  river  Eldene,  a 
tributary  of  tlie  Elbe.  They  seem 
to  have  also  been  found  subsequently 
in  Tliuriiigia.  where  the  river  Werra, 
aiid  the  Weringau  may  retain  traces 
of  tlieir  name. 

'i'he  Eudoscs  were  perhaps  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  diuhy  of  Meck- 
lenburg;  by  others  thcy  are  placed 
in  Hclstein,  where  Eutin  is  ihought 
to  be  a  remnant  of  their  name. 
The  Suardones  were  perhaps  on  the 
river  Sihwartau,  near  old  Lubeck, 
by  Travemunde. 

The  Nuithones  were  somewhere 
in  the  Soutli-east  of  Mecklenburg; 
others  plare  them  on  the  river 
Nutlie,  in  Middle  Mark. 

Hejlliaw]  The  readines  here  vary 
between  Hertham,  or  Ertbam,  and 
Nerthum.  Orinim  in  his  '  Dcutsche 
]\Iythologie''  prefeis  Nerthum,  on 
the  ground  of  a  dcity  Niordlir,  found 
in  the  Edda,  a  sca-god,  I  lielieve,  not 
a  goddess  at  all.  But  tlie  Gothic 
'airtha,'  the  German  'erde,'  and 
Saxon  '  ertha,''  all  seem  to  point  out 
the  other  as  ihe  triic  n  ading. 

i!i.sula]  This  island  is  generally 
thought  to  be  Rvigen,  in  the  Baltic, 
fuU,  I  believe.  of  sacred  antiquities. 
But  at  the  bcLiinning  of  the  historical 
period  these  rites,  the  i-reed,  and 
population  are  Slavoiiic.  The  Anglii 
wcre  iio  doubt  Teutonic,  whatever 
the  other  nntions  whom  Tacitus 
associates  with  theni  were.  Dr. 
Latham  therefore  supposes  there 
weie  two  sarred  islands, — Rugen, 
Avhere    the    Variui    probably,     and 
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tumque  in  eo  vehiculutn  veste  contectum,  attingere  uni 
sacerdoti  concessum.  Is  adesse  penetrali  deam  intelligit, 
vectamque  bubus  feminis  multa  cum  veneratione  prose- 
quitur.  Laeti  tunc  dies,  festa  loca,  quaecunque  adventif 
hospitioque  dignatur.  Non  bella  ineunt,  non  arma 
sumunt,  clausum  omne  ferrum  :  pax  et  quies  tunc  tan- 
tum  nota,  tunc  tantum  amata,  donec  idem  sace>'dos  satia- 
tam  conversatione  mortalium  deam  templo  reddat :  mox 
vehiculum  et  vestes,  et,  si  credere  velis,  numen  ipsura 
secreto  lacu  abluitur.  iServi  miuistrant,  quos  statim  idem 
lacus  haurit.  Arcanus  hinc  terror  sanctaque  ignorantia, 
quid  sit  iilud  quod  tantum  perituri  vident. 

XLI.     Et  haec  quidem  pars  Suevorum  in  secretiora 
Germaniae  porrigitur.      Propior    (ut   quo  modo  paullo 

other  Slavonic  nations  worshipped,  along  on  wheels.     At  Ronie,  on  the 

— and  Heligoland,  at  tlie  mouth  of  third  day  befure  the  Noiies  of  March, 

the  Elbe,  for  the   Anglii  and  Teu-  a   boit    was   otTered    to   Isis   at  the 

tonic  natioiis.     The  name   of  Holy  begiiining  of  the  sailing  season,  the 

Island,   and    the   use    of   the   word  day   iiself   beiiig    called    Navigium 

'  oceanns,''  aithQ,ugh    the  term   may  Isidis.     Ritter  considers  the  actual 

be  applied  to   the  Baltic,  are  both  name  of  the  godile>s  to  be  Hertha, 

somewhat   in  favour   of   this    view.  but  I  do  not  see  this  to  be  necessary. 

'Oceanus'    in  this  case,   of  coiirse,  The    real    name    niay    liave    been 

is  the  Noi-them  Ocean.     In  Hucen  Fiigga,   or    Fiea,  wife    of  Wodan, 

there   is  still  a  dense  wood  in  one  and  uiother  of  the  gods,  and  Hertha 

quarter  of  the  island.  may  simply  be  the  word  '  earth,'  as 

atslum    neiiius'^       The    adjective  the  scene  of  the  main  influencc  of 

'  castus  '  is  moie  iisually  the  epithet  that  goddess.  the  Egyptian  Isis,  Rhea, 

of  a  persoii  than  a  thing.     However,  Ops,    and  Cybele  tilling    fhe  same 

the  poets  iise  it  in  the  latter  way ;  place  in  the  classical  inythologj-. 
Horace,  for  instance  (i.  12.  6'0),  "  tu         si  credere  t-elis,  vianen]     By  this 

parum  castis  inimica  mittes  fulmina  it   is  clear   that  Taritus    means   to 

lucis."'  imply  that  the   goddess  herself  un- 

penetrali]    Thisword  is  connected  derwent  ablutions,  not  the  iraage  of 

with  '  penitiis,'  and  menns  the  inner  tlie  troddess;  for  in   fa<  t  there  does 

recess  of  a  liouse  or  tcmple,  wliere  not   seem   to   have  becn   «me.     The 

the  stitue  of  the  deity  was  placed.  priests  believed,  or  wished  others  to 

Here  it  is  used  for  the  car,  and  its  believe, — not  appaicntly  succeeding 

coveriiig,   as   the  abode   of  tlie   di-  in  the  case  of  the  writer  bimself, — 

vinity.  tliat  the  goddess  was  .Tctually  present 

The  goddess  here  is,  in    Ritter's  in  the  cart.     Thc  temple  raentioned 

view,  the    Isis    sjioken   of  in  c.  9,  in    tliis   account    was    no    doubt  a 

the  identificaiion  bein^'  grounded  on  sacied   enclo>ure  or  grove,  not  any 

similarity  of  attributes.     If  so,  the  actual  building,  whu  h  elsewhere  he 

car  wouhl  be  a  boat  on  wheels  pio-  declares  not  to  have  existed. 
bably.     In  the  twelfth  century  tliere         X\A.  Prnpior]     Nearer,  that  is, 

is   mentioned   a  similar    proression  to    the    Danube    and    tbe    Roman 

amongst    the  people   of  the  Lower  provinces     along     its     right    bank, 

Rhine,  in  which  a  boat  was  pushed  Kaetia,  Vindelicia,  &c. 
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ante  Ehcnum,  sic  nunc  Danubium  sequar)  Ilermun- 
durorum  civitas,  fida  Eomanis,  eoque  solis  Germanorum 
non  in  ripa  commercium,  sed  penitus  atque  iu  splendi- 
dissima  Eaetiae  provinciae  colonia  :  passim  sine  custode 
transeunt ;  et  cum  ceterivS  gentibus  arma  modo  castraque 
nostra  ostendamus,  his  domos  villasque  patefecimus  non 
concupiscentibus  In  Hermunduris  Albis  oritur,  fluraeu 
iuclitum  et  notum  olim  ;  nunc  tantum  auditur. 

XLII,     Juxta  Hermunduros  Xarisci,  ac  deinde  Mar- 
comani    et    Quadi    agunt.      Praecipua   Marcomanorum 
« 

Hermunrluri]    Tliese  pcoile  ihvelt  in  this  remaik.     Tlie  tnie  source  of 

between  tlie  Siidetes  inoiiiitains  and  the  Elhe  is  in  Bohcniia,  a  countiy 

the  Roman  wall,  boiindini  the  De-  of  which,    surroimded   as   it    is   by 

ciimates    Agri.       Accordiiig    to    one  mountains,      'I'acitiis     would    know 

derivaiion   their  name  is  connected  scarcely   any   thing.      By  the   Elbe 

Mith  Her,  Ar,  '  iiigh.'  and  'mund,'  he  pioliably  mi^ant  one  of  its  westem 

and    is    equivalent    to    the    '  high-  affluents,  the  Eger,  or  Moldau. 
landers.'    As  to  their earliest locality        notttm  oliiii\     Tacitus  here  alludes 

tliere   is  great   donht.    as  well  as  to  to   the    conquests    of  Drnsus,   Tibe- 

tlieir   reason  for  lcaving  it.      Tliey  rius,  and  Germauicns.    OfTiberius, 

were  probably a  bronch  (if  the  Suevi,  Velleius  Patenulus    (ii.    1(16)   says, 

first  appeariniT  in   tlie  time  of  Do-  "  classis  ab  iiiaudito  atque  incognito 

niitius    Alicnoliarbus,   wlio   granted  ante  niari  fiumine   Albi  subvecta," 

thein  settlements  betwetn  the  Main  &c.      At   the    tiiiie   when    Tacitus 

and  the  Daniibe,  in  what  h:id  formed  wrote   this    book  the    Romans   had. 

part  of  tlie  disti  ict  occupied  by  the  retired  from  this  part  of  Germany. 
Marcomani,    where    Tacitiis    knows         XLII.  Nurisci]     Tlie  Narisci  lay 

them.     Accnrding  to  Wiliielm  their  west  of  the   ]\Iarcomaiii,    aiid   were 

original    abodes    were   in    Northern  scpiratcd    from    tliein    by  the  Silva 

Bohemia,  while  Strabo  nlaces  them  Gabreta    (Bohmerwald),   occnpying 

beyoud  the  Elbe.     Aftr  the  fall  of  Upper  Bavaria.     The  last  notice  of 

Maroboduus,  which  tliey  helped  to  their  narae  occurs  in   the  reign  of 

efFect  (A.  ii.  63),  they  tonk  posses-  Antoninus.  and  a  difFcreut  tribe  is 

sion     of    North-western     Bohemia,  sutisequentlymentionedas  occupying 

between   the   souroes    nf  the    Main  the  same  localities. 
and    Saale,     pait    of    Fianconia    to         Alarcum  i>ti\       Tlie  early  seats  of 

Kissingen,   and    Soutliern     Sa.\ony.  these  men  of '.he  ]Marclies.  appear  to 

Afterwards  tbey  weie  aliies  of  the  have  been  in  South-wcst  Germany, 

Marcomani    in    t'ieir   contest    with  between  the  Rhine  and  .Main.  Under 

Ronie.     Their  name  does  not  appear  Muroboduus,    about    a.d.    7,    they 

after   this,   and   they  scem   to  iiave  cro>sed  the  Eiv.gebirge,  and  expelled 

been  com|)rehended  iinderthegeueial  the  Keltic   Boii,  who  occiipied  Bo- 

appellation  of  Suevi.  liemia,  and    cstabli^hed    a    kingdom 

Ractia]     In    Raetia    Tacitus   in-  along  the  Danube  alnio^t  to  Katis- 

cludes  Vindelicia:  and  the  '  colonia'  bon.     This    kingdom    exciting    the 

here  meniioned  is  Aiigiista  Viiide-  jealousy  of  the  Rniiians,  Tiberius  was 

licorum    (Augsburir).  situated  some  ordered   to   cross  the   Daniibe,  and 

distance  froin  the  river  Daiiube.  after  effecting  a  junctinn  with  Sen- 

In     Ileriiiundiiris    Alhis    oritur]  tiiis  Saturninus,  who  vvas  to  iiiake  bis 

Tacitus  probably  is   hardly   covrect  way   through    ibe    Chatti    and   the 
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gloria  viresque  atque  ipsa  etiam  sedes,  pulsia  olini  Boiis, 
virtute  parta.  Nec  Narisci  Quadive  de^^encraut.  Eaque 
Germauiae  velut  frons  est,  quatenus  Danubio  peragitur 
Marcomanis  Quadisque  usque  ad  uostram  memoriam 
reges  manserunt  ex  gente  ipsorum,  uobile  Marobodui  et 
Tudri  genus  :  jam  et  exteruos  patiuntur.  ISed  vis  et 
potentia  regibus  ex  auctoritate  Romana:  raro  armis  uos- 
tris,  saepius  pecunia  juvantur  ;  nec  minus  valent. 

XLIII.  Ketro  Marsigni,  Gothini,  Osi,  Buri  terga 
Marcomanorum  Quadorumque  claudunt :  e  quibus  Mar- 
signi  et  Buri  sermone  cultuque  Suevos  reterunt.  Go- 
thinos  Gallica,  Osos  Pannonica  lingua  coarguit,  non  esse 


Hercynian  forest,  to  att.nck  the  ^NIar- 
coniani.  Tlic  aitention  of  tlie  Ro- 
nians,  howcver.  beingj  drnwn  else- 
■where,  thc  stheniefaiKd.  Thioiigh- 
out  tlse  Pannnnian  and  Dalmatian 
wars,  Marulioduiis  reniained  ncutral. 
In  the  war  atrainst  the  Cherusci, 
under  Armiiilus,  Jlarobodiius  was 
forced  to  retire  ^o  his  own  haunts. 
■whence  iie  was  afterwards  driveu  out 
by  Catualda,  who  was  in  turii  e.\- 
pelled  by  the  Ilerniunduri.  Tlieir 
followers  were  )ilaeed  beyond  tlie 
Danube  betwecn  the  Maicli  aud  the 
Waag.  Tlie  great  Martomanic  war 
broke  out  a.d.  1G7,  and  lasted  thir- 
teen  years.  They  were  defeated  ncar 
Aquileia  by  Jlarcus  Auielius,  wlio 
pursued  them  acrnEs  tlie  Alps,  and 
totally  routed  thcm.  They  disappear 
from  history  after  tiie  fifth  cen- 
tury. 

Qi/adi"]  The  Qiiadi  were  settled 
between  tlie  Mons  Gabreta,  the  Sar- 
matian  Motintains,  aiid  thc  Danube, 
in  Moravia  and  North-western 
Hungary.  They  were  gencrally  as- 
sociated  with  the  ftlarcomani,  and 
joined  thcm  in  theirgreat  waragainst 
Aurelius.  After  the  fifth  century 
the)'  werc  merged  iu  otlier  tiibes. 

piruyit/n\  'ihe  liont  of  Gcr- 
many,  so  far  as  tliat  front  is  formed 
by  the  Danube.'  But  this  is  an  odd 
exi^resjion,  and  sonie  of  the  editors 
rcad  '  praete.\itur,'  or  '  porrigitur.' 

exteriws]      Such   '  externi '   wcre 


Catualda  (A.   ii.   62),  and  Vannius 
(A.  ii.  (i3).     Cf.  al^o  A.  xii.  30. 

Jier  miiius  7-ti/rnt]  'J  hat  is  to  say, 
the  Gcrman  kings  found  ihe  Roman 
subsidies  ot  moncy  as  efl^cctual  a 
nuans  of  strengtluning  thcir  position 
as  the  suiipoi  t  of  tlic  Ri  niaii  arms. 
1  he  money  they  leceivid  enabled 
tliem  to  take  aruiies  into  thcir  pay. 
One  king  is  meiitioiied  :is  obtainiiig 
tbis  pecuniaiy  help,  Chariomerus, 
king  of  tlie  Clierusci. 

X Lli I  Mor-iijni,^c.]  ThcMarsigni 
probablv  cx;ended  tioni  tlie  Rieseii- 
gebirge,  in  Nortliern  Bobemia,  to  the 
Oder,oiciipyingpartofmodcrnSilesi.i. 

TheGothini  were  situntcd  near  the 
head-waters  of  tlie  Marus  (March), 
in  Upjicr  Silesia  and  Moravia. 

Theilittrictof  tlie  Osi  lay  betwecn 
the  sourccs  of  the  Oder  and  tlie 
Gian,  on  the  fiontieis  of  Moravia 
and  Hungary. 

The  Buri  were  between  the  Oder 
and  tlie  Vistula,  letween  Cracowand 
Troppau,  in  Silesia.  They  were 
allies  of  Tiajan  in  his  war  against 
the  Dacians,  and  aUo  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  in  the  Marcomanic  war. 

re/eruiit]  Cf.  c.  20,  '  robora  pa- 
rentum  liberi  leferunt.'  With  a 
varied  conslruction  Jnvcnal  lias  tlie 
same  meaning,  '  et  inultum  referens 
de  Maecenate  supino.' 

Gotldnos  Gullira.  cjr.]  These  Go- 
thini  may  have  liccn  a  reiiinant  of 
thegreat  kclticeniigraticnscastward, 
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Germanos ;  et  quod  tributa  patiuntur :  partetn  tribu- 
torum  Sarmatae,  partem  Quadi  ut  alienigenia  iraponunt: 
Gotbini,  quo  magis  pudeat,  et  ferrum  effodiunt ;  omnesque 
bi  populi  pauca  campestrium,  ceterura  saltus  et  vertices 
montium  jiigiimque  insederunt.  Dirimiteniin  scinditque 
Sueviam  coutiuuum  moutium  jugum,  ultra  quod  pluriraae 
gentes  agunt :  ex  quibus  latissime  patet  Lygiorum  uomea 
in  plures  civitates  diffusura.  Valentissimas  nominasse 
sufficiet  Harios,  Helveconas,  Manimos,  Helysios,  Nahar- 
valos.  Apud  Nabarvalos  antiquae  religionis  lucus  osten- 
ditur.  Praesidet  sacerdos  muliebri  ornatu :  sed  deos 
interpretatione  Romana  CastoremPollucemque  roemorant. 
Ea  vis  numiui:    nomen  Alcis  :   nulla  simulacra,  nullum 


which,  accordiiig  to  Livy  (v.  34), 
took  ))lace  in  tlie  sixth  ccntury,  or 
remains  of  aii  originally  wide-sprcad 
Keltic  po-mlatiiin  ilisplaced  liy  Ger- 
mans.  However  this  may  be,  it  is, 
I  believe.  a  tact  that  the  nanies  in 
the  nei'.'hbi>ui'hood  of  tlie  LunawalJ 
are  Keltic.  The  Pannonian  tongue 
spoken  by  the  Osi  niust  iiave  been, 
one  would  think.  Shivonic ;  at  all 
events,  these  jocalities  seem  to  iiave 
been  Slavonic  as  far  back  as  thcy 
can  be  trai  ed.  Dr.  Ladiam  looks 
on  '  Gallica  '  as  eqiiivalent  to  Galli- 
cian,  the  similarity  of  sound  having 
causeJ  contii^ion.  Thc  '  Gallica 
lingua '  would  tiien  be  tlie  Poli>h  of 
Gallicia,  instcad  of  Keitic  ;  however, 
I  do  not  see  tiie  necessity  for  at- 
tributing  a  gratuitous  mistake  to 
Tacitus. 

quo  magis  pudeat]  The  Gothini 
were  not  bonnd  to  be  ashamed  of 
digging  «p  iion,  alihough  this  was 
generally  the  work  of  slaves  and 
criminals;  hu"  tlie  disgrace  lay  in 
this,  that  altliough  thcy  e.xtracted 
iron  from  thc  earth.  tliey  dij  not 
convert  it  into  swords  or  spears  to 
free  themselves  from  their  op- 
pressors. 

vertices  inouiiuni\  These  moun- 
tains  wouid  be  the  Erzgebirge, 
Ricsengcbiige,  Sudetan.  "^c. 

Lugii]  These  i^eople  lived  be- 
tweeu  the  Oder   and    the   Vistula, 


extending  from  the  sources  of  the 
latter  river  to  ihe  point  near  Brim- 
bcrg,  where  it  tums  sharply  to  the 
North-eabt.  in  part  of  Gallicia  and 
Western  Poland.  Tliey  fii-st  appear 
as  mcmbers  of  the  Marcomanic 
league  in  their  hostilities  against  the 
Quadi,  t.aking  part  in  diiving  out 
their  king  Vannius  (A.  xii.  29).  In 
the  third  century  they  appear  on  the 
Rhine.  It  scems  not  uniikely  that 
the  Lygii  of  Tacitns  are  the  same  as 
the  Lelchs,  or  Poles  of  later  writers. 
If  so,  thcse  people  enumerated  by 
Tacitus  wereSlavonic.not  Germanic. 
See  Dr.  Latham's  note  on  the  pas- 
sage. 

Harios,  ^c.]  The  Harii  were 
somewhere  near  Cracow ;  the  Hel- 
vecones,  near  Warsaw  ;  the  Manimi, 
in  Posen  ;  the  Helysii,  in  Silesia, 
near  Breslau,  tlieir  name  possibly 
being  prcscrved  in  Oels,  a  place  in 
this  neighboiirhood ;  the  Naharvali 
were  between  the  Wartha  and  the 
Vistiila. 

numen  Alcis]  Grimra  makes  Alcis 
the  genitive  from  Alx:  it  seems 
much  more  likely  to  be  the  dative 
by  attraction  to  •  iis,"  sup|ilied  from 
'  ei  niimini,''  as  usual  in  such  sen- 
teiices.  Cf  Liv.  i.  34,  "  Puero  ab 
inopia  Egerio  inditnm  nonien." 
The  name  hcre  given  proves  nothing 
as  to  the  nationality  of  the  people, 
a  Germanic  root,  in  Elk,  strength, 
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peregrinae  superstitionis  vestigium  :  ut  fratres  tamen,  ut 
juveues  venerantur.  Ceterutn  Harii  super  vires,  quibus 
enumeratos  paullo  ante  populos  anteceduut,  truces,  in- 
sitae  feritati  arte  ac  tetnpore  lenocinantur ;  nigra  scuta, 
tincta  corpora :  atras  ad  proelia  noctes  legunt :  ipsaque 
formidine  atque  umbra  feralis  exercitus  terrorem  iufe- 
runt,  nuUo  bostium  sustinente  novum  ac  velut  infernum 
aspectum  :  nam  primi  in  omnibus  proeliis  oculi  vincuntur. 
Trans  Lygios  Gothones  regnantur  paullo  jam  adductius 


and  a  Slavonic  in  Holcz,  a  boy,  being 
at  once  foitbooiiiin'».  I)r.  L;itham, 
however,8up|]li(.-ss<)niethingin  favdur 
of  the  last  liy|>otiiesis  by  rfmarking 
that  there  are  associated  gods,  Lel 
and  Polel,  in  the  Slavonic  mytholoiiy. 

arte  uc  leiiipore'^  This  is  ex()lained 
directly  afterwards:  tlie  art  is  their 
praotice  of  coloiirintr  theirbodies:  the 
time,  is  the  dark  night  they  choose. 

Gothunes]  These  peojile  are  men- 
tioned  under  different  namcs,  Giit- 
tones,  Guthimes,"  &c.  They  scem 
originally  to  have  occiipied  the  coasts 
of  Prussia,  neiir  the  lianks  of  tlie 
Lower  Visula.  'ihey  appear  under 
the  name  of  Goths  fiist  in  tbe  tiiird 
century,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  B];ick 
Sea,  and  laid  waste  Thrace  .nnd 
Dacia.  They  were  opposcd  by  De- 
cius,  who  w;is  totally  routed  and 
killed  in  Maesia,  a.d.  251.  A  few 
years  afterwards  they  fpread  east- 
wards,  crossini:  tlie  Euxine  and  de- 
vastating  Bithynia.  After  roving 
excursions  into  Greece,  Thrace,  and 
the  adjacent  paits,  they  were  signally 
defeated  in  Macedoni;!  by  Claudius, 
A.D.  2C.9.  In  A.D.  272,  Aurelian 
ceded  Dacia  to  tiieni.  Aboiit  tliis 
time  tliey  were  separated  into  two 
great  divisions,  Osiro  Goths,  and 
Visi  Gotlis.  )'ortion8  of  thrm,  under 
Constantine  11.,  settled  ia  Maesia, 
and  it  was  for  thtm  that  Ulphilas 
made  liis  transbition  of  tbe  GospeU 
into  Macso'.'othic.  On  the  invasion 
of  the  Huns,  a.d.  375,  the  Ostro 
Goths  were  drivcn  in  from  iheir 
Eastern  scttlcnicnts  on  the  Visi 
Goths ;  and  these  last  in  conseq^uence 


were  allowcd  to  cross  the  Danube 
into  M.acsia  ;  bnt  on  qiiarrelling  with 
thcir  Roman  protcctors,  tlicy  defeated 
and  killid  Vaicns,  a.d.  liJS.  About 
.V.D.-IOO.  theVi!.iGotlis.  iindcr  Alaric, 
pourcd  down  on  Italy  and  took 
Rome.  His  suciesvor.  Ataulph,  re- 
tired  wcstwaid,  and  founiied  an  em- 
pire  in  Southern  Gaul.  and  crossed 
over  into  Sp.iin,  wliere  tlie  splendid 
Gotliic  kingdom  lastcd  200  years, 
until  finally  destroyed  by  the  Sara- 
ccns.  Tlie  Ostro  Goths,  after  the 
overtbrow  of  tlic  Hiins.  a))peared  in 
Paiinonia.  ;ind  tlieir  king  Theodoric 
defeatcd  Odoacer,  king  of  ihe  Hcruli, 
and  assumcd  the  title  of  King  of 
Italy  ;  hut  this  kingdom  was  de- 
stroyed  half  a  ccntury  af  er  by  Nar- 
ses,  the  genenil  of  Justinian.  Ac- 
cording  to  one  view  the  Goths  came 
from  Sc;indinavi;i,  but  it  seems  more 
likely  that  they  emigrated  there  at  a 
verycarly  period.  Then-  was  a  king- 
dom  of  Gothia  loni  distinct  from 
Sweden  Proper,  but  uuited  with  it 
in  the  twelfth  centiiry. 

w/dunlius}  Tliis  seems  a  metapbor 
taken  froin  di-awing  a  bowstring  or 
reins  tight.  Tacitus  uses  the  word 
scvcral  times  in  this  scnse.  Cf.  A. 
xiv.  4,  "pluribiis  sernionibus  modo 
famili;irit;ite  juvenili  Nero,  et  rur- 
Bus  adiluctusqiiasi  scria  consociaret." 
Also,  H.  iii.  7,  '■  quia  adductius 
qiiam  civili  bcllo  impcritabat."  The 
word  in  tliis  nieaning  seems  used  by 
the  writers  of  the  siUer  age  cliiefly. 
Tacitus  nie;ms  to  imjilv  by  this  sen- 
tcnce,  that  liowever  tiijhtly  the  reins 
might  be   drawn,   they  were  never 
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quam  ceterae  Germanoriim  gentes,  nondum  tamen  supra 
libertatein.  Protinus  deinde  ab  Oceano  Eugii,  et  Lemo- 
vii :  omniumque  harum  geutium  insigne,  rotunda  scuta, 
breves  gladii,  et  erga  reges  obsequium. 

XLIA^.  Suionum  hiuc  civitates  ipso  in  Oceano 
praeter  viros  armaque  classibus  valent :  forma  navium  eo 
differt,  quod  utrimque  prora  paratara  semper  appulsui 
frontem  agit :  nec  velis  ministraiitur,  nec  remos  in  ordi- 
nem  lateribus  adjunguut.  vSolutum,  ut  in  quibusdaui 
fluminum,  et  mutabile,  ut  res  poscit,  hinc  vel  illinc 
remigium.  Est  apud  illos  et  opibus  honos  :  eoque  unus 
imperitat,  nullis  jam  exceptiouibus,  non  precario  jure 
parendi :  nec  arma,  ut  apud  ceteros  Gormanos,  in  pro- 
miscuo,  sed  elausa  sub  custode  et  quidem  servo :  quia 
subitos  hostium  incursus  prohibet  Oceanus.  Otiosa 
porro  armatorum  manus  facile  lasciviunt:  enimvero 
neque  nobilem  ueque  iugenuura,  ne  libertinum  quidem 
armis  praeponere  regia  utilitas  est. 


lield  so  tightly  as  to  restrict  entirely 
the  liberty  oftlie  suhject. 

Ruiiii,  et  Lriiiovii]  Of  these  peo- 
ple.  the  foiTiier  were  piotiably  at  fiist 
settleJ  ori  the  Baltic  toast,  the  is- 
land  of  Riigeii  bcinr;  named  from 
them.  After  Attila"s  death  they 
showed  themsclves  on  the  Danube, 
in  Austvia  and  L'))ppr  Hungary. 
The  Lemovii  were  peiliaps  near  the 
river  Leba.  North-west  of  Dantzic, 
in  Pomerania. 

XLIV.  jpso  in  Oceanol  Tacitus 
seems  to  havc  considered  Sweden 
and  the  Scandinavian  1'eiiinsula  as 
an  island.  Pliny  (iv.  '27)  certainly 
did  :  "  qui  sinus  Codanus  vocalur, 
refertus  insiilis  qiiarum  clarissima 
Scandinavia  est,  incompertae  niagiii- 
tudinis."  Piobably  the  nnme  of 
Sweden  (Sveripe.  ihe  kingdom  of 
the  Svia)  is  oiily  a  corruption  of 
the  word  Suiones.  Tlien  '  ipso  in 
Oceano  '  of  couise  means  the  Baltic. 

in  ordineiii^  That  is,  •  iija  ut  ordo 
fiat,'  to  foriii  a  reguhir  tier  of  oars 
after  the  Roman  fashion. 

7iiillisjam  exceptioniius^    This  ex- 


pression  marks  the  contrast  between 
the  Siiiones  .nnd  tlie  Lygii  and 
Gothones  in  thelastcha|iter.  There 
the  sovereign  power  was  never  so 
e.\cessive  as  to  endanser  the  freedom 
of  the  members  of  the  state  ;  here 
there  are  no  limits  to  the  authority 
of  the  king. 

precariojitre parendi]  '  Piecarium 
jus'  is  a  privilege  only  granted  to  a 
person's  entreaty,  as  a  favour,  wbich 
cannot  be  clainnd  as  a  stiict  right. 
Tacitus  oftcn  uses  the  word.  Cf.  H. 
i.  52,  and  A.  i.  42.  One  would 
rather  have  expected  'imperitandi' 
or  a  similar  word  liere,  than  '  pa- 
rendi:'  however,  it  comes  to  very 
much  the  same  thing, — '  the  claim  of 
the  king  on  the  subject  for  hia 
obedience.' 

enimvero  ^r.]  This  e.vplains  why 
the  aruis  are  kept  iinder  tiie  custoily 
of  a  slave.  The  previous  clause, 
'  quia  subitos,'  &c.,  gives  the  reasoa 
for  their  being  kept  locked  up. 

re;iia  nfilitas  esl]  Tacitus  seems 
to  have  had  no  conception  of  a  king 
other  than  of  the  despotic  oriental 
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XLV.  Trans  Suionas  aliud  mare  pigrum  ac  prope 
immotum,  quo  cingi  cludique  terraruni  orbeni  liinc  fidea : 
quod  extremus  cadeiitis  jam  Solis  fulgor  in  ortus  edurat, 
adeo  clarus,  ut  sidera  hebetet.  Sonum  iusuper  emer- 
gentis  audiri,  formasque  deorum  et  radios  capitis  aspici 
persuasio  adjicit.  lUuc  usque  (et  fama  vera)  tantum 
natura.  Ergo  jam  dextro  Suevici  raaris  litore  Aestiorum 
gentes  alluuutur:  quibus  ritus  habitusque  Suevorum, 
lingua  Britannicae  propior.     Matrem  deum  venerantur  : 


tvpe.  Even  the  worst  of  liis  own 
emperors,  cloaking  tln'ir  tvranny 
under  a  guise,  liowever  thin,  of  con- 
Btitutionalism.  would  hariily  realize 
his  idea  of  '  rex.'  Cf.  A.  xvi.  "23, 
and  H.  V.  8. 

XLV.  uitHd  marel  By  this  Taci- 
tus  means  the  North  Sea,  on  tlie 
Westeni  coa^tof  Norway,  stretcliing 
up  to  the  Arctic  Occan.  Hc  de- 
scribes  tliis  sea,  hcyond  ihc  Shctland 
Islands.  in  which  Thule  was  situated, 
in  similar  terms  in  the  Agricola  (c. 
10).  For  his  Euljsequcni  reniarks 
about  the  sun  cf.  Agrii;ola,  c.  12. 

emergentis]  Tiiis  has  notliing  to 
do  with  the  bclief  prevalent  amongst 
the  ancients,  that  when  the  sun  sets 
in  the  West,  his  descent  into  the 
Ocean  is  altcnded  witti  hissings  such 
as  Juvenal  mentious,  xiv.  '2'ci^,  '  Au- 
diet  Herculeo,'  &c.,  and  Statius,  Syl. 
ii.  7.  25, 

"  Quae  pronos  Hyperionis  meatus 
Summis  Oceani  vides  in  undis 
Stridiiremque  rotae    cadentis   au- 
dis." 

Tacitus  is  not  spcaking  of  the  ex- 
treme  Wcst,  but  of  the  North, 
bending  towards  the  East :  at  least 
this  seems  to  be  h  s  view  from  wliat 
he  says  below,  '  occidentis  insulis,' 
&c. 

formasqtte  deorum]  '  The  com- 
mentators  discuss  the  qnestion  who 
these  gods  were.  1  slionld  not  sup- 
pose  tliat  any  particular  gods  arc 
meant.  Possibly  thc  ptienoinena 
attending  the  Aurora  Boiealis  were 
the  origin  of  the  wholc  story. 


Il/ucusqiie  .  .  .  ^ialnral  I  hardly 
think  any  of  ttic  explunations  of  tliia 
p.assage  satisfactory  :  at  the  same 
tiine  I  can  suggest  nothing  better 
than  that  of  Lipsius,  Ritter,  and 
otliers,  who  point  otf  '  et  fama  vera,' 
and  make  it  opposcd  to  "  i^cisiiasio 
adjicit,'  as  introcliiciiig  :in  uiidoubted 
fiict :  'so  far  only,  and  the  report  is 
certainly  tiue  («hatever  the  credi- 
bilityof  thcfonner  vaguereport3),na- 
ture  reaches  '  Tacitiismeans  that  the 
habitabte  [lortion  of  tlie  eaith  ends 
thcre.  just  as  in  Agi  icola  .33,  lie  says, 
"  nec  ini;lorium  iuerit  in  ipso  ter- 
rarum  ac  naiurae  tine  cecidisse." 

Aeslioruin  f/entes]  Thesc  people 
—  tlie  nien  of  the  East — occupied 
thc  coast  of  Eastern  Prussia  and 
Courliind  :  the  inenlion  of  tlie  amber 
trade  decides  this.  By  the  '  mare 
Suevicum,'  along  whicti  itiey  ex- 
tended,  Tacitus  may,  as  Dr.  Latliam 
remarks,  mean  the  sca  east  of  Swe- 
dcn,  the  word  'Siievicus'  being  the 
adjective  froni  Suiones.  as  well  as 
from  Suevi,  although  thcre  is  no 
absotute  nccessity  to  sii])pose  ttiis. 

ritus]  This  'ritus'  is  ex])tained 
directty  after  to  be  the  worsliip  of 
Mothcr  Earth,also  prevaleutamongst 
the  Suevi. 

linc/ua  Britannicae.  prnpior]  This 
remark  is  ingeniously  e,X])tained  by 
Dr.  Latham  as  follovvs  :  tlicse  people, 
inhabitants  of  Prussia,  would  speak 
a  language  tcrmed  Pryttis  e  in  its 
German,  orPrut^kaja  iii  its  Slavonic 
form.  These  are  rcspectively  like 
Bryttisce  and  Britskaja,  tlie  German 
and  Slavonic  designation  of  British; 
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insigne  superstitionis,  formas  aprorura  gestant.  Id  pro 
armis  omniuinque  tutela :  securum  deae  cultorem  etiam 
inter  hostes  praestat.  Earus  ferri,  frequens  fustiura  usus. 
Frumenta  ceterosque  fructus  patientius,  quam  pro  solita 
Germanorum  inertia,  laborant.  Sed  et  mare  scrutantur ; 
ac  soli  omnium  succinum,  quod  ipsi  Glesum  vocant,  inter 
vada  atque  iu  ipso  litore  legunt.  Nec  quae  natura  quaeve 
ratio  gignat,  ut  barbaris,  quaesitum  compertumve.  Diu 
quin  etiam  inter  cetera  ejectaraenta  maris  jacebat,  donec 
luxuria  nostra   dedit  nomen  :   ipsis  in  nullo  usu ;  rude 


and  the  foim  Borussi  for  tlie  Prus- 
sians  connects  tliem  witli  the  Bntisli 
more  easily.  'Jlie  real  lan^uage  of 
these  people  would  be  Lithuanic. 

formus  upidrum]  These  were  no 
doubt  sniall  iniages  of  boars,  worn 
round  the  person  as  amulets  or 
charms. 

oviviuwqnc  tutela']  This  use  of 
the  genitive  is  cxplained  by  a  phrase 
in  c.  46,  "  ncc  infantibus  ferarum 
imbriumque  suffiigium  quam  ut  in 
aliquo  mnionim  conne.xu  contegan- 
tur."  The  ])hrase  therefore  nieans 
protection  against  every  thintr,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  read  '  omni,'  on 
the  autliority  of  oiie  manuscript. 

securum\  This  of  course  does  not 
mcan '  secure'  in  oursenscof  the  vord, 
(that  would  be  'tutus,')  butfreefrom 
apprehension.  Cf  Horace  i.  2(5, 
"  Quis  sub  Arcto  Rcx  gelidae  me- 
tuatur  orae,  Quid  Tiridatem  terreat, 
unice  ScLurus."  Cf.  also  H.  iii.  4], 
"  apud  avidos  periculorum  et  dede- 
corissecuros  :"  careless.that  is,of  any 
disgrace  that  might  follow.  Tutus 
means  'safe  from  harm ;"  which  is  not 
the  same  thing  asbeingfree  from  the 
apprehension  of  iiarm,  so  tiiat  a  man 
may  very  well  be  '  lutus,'  and  not 
'  securus,'  and  vice  versa. 

lahorunl]  This  transitive  use  of 
the  word  is  poetiial  :  it  occurs  in 
Horace,  Ep.  5.  60,  '"  Quale  non  per- 
fectius  nuae  laborarint  manus." 
Pro|)ertius  has  the  same  construc- 
tion,  "  Noctilms  liibernis  castrensia 
pensa  laboro,"  and  Quinctiliau  also 
uses  it. 


qtiaeve  ratio  yignat]  There  is 
another  readiiig,  '  gignit,'  and  be- 
tween  the  meaniiigs  of  the  two  there 
is  a  ditference.  The  indicativeasserts 
that  tl)e  cause  of  the  pioductioD  of 
ambcr  wcll  known  to  otliers,  is  un- 
kiiown  to  tlie  barliarians ;  the  sub- 
junctivc  states  that  the  barbarians 
have  never  inquired  into  the  cause, 
whatever  it  may  be,  of  its  production. 
There  can  here  be  no  doubt  that 
'  gignat '  is  the  true  reading. 

lu.ruria  7iostra]  Ambcr  was  used 
in  various  ways  by  the  Romans  for 
ornamenting  drinking-cups  (Juv.  v. 
38,  'Heliadum  crustas,'  &c.),  for 
bracelets  and  necklaces.  Balls  of 
amber  were  also  cairied  by  the  Ro- 
man  ladics  in  their  hands,  for  the 
sake  of  tlie  agreeable  peifume  given 
out  by  it  when  nibbed.  Cf.  Start. 
V.  37,  and  iii.  65.  There  is  an 
cpigram  of  the  same  writer  (iv.  59), 
on  the  fact  mentioned  below  of  in- 
sects  being  enclosed  in  the  amber. 

This  aniber  is  really  a  resinous 
exudation  from  bcds  of  lignite  pro- 
duccd  undcrground,  and  chiefly 
thrown  up  by  the  sea  between  Ko- 
ningsberg  and  Mcmel.  It  is  gene- 
rally  found  m  small  pieces,  but 
somctimcs  in  large  niasses  of  fifteeu 
or  sixtecn  pounds.  It  consists  of 
resins,  a  volatile  oil.  and  a  bitumi- 
nous  body,  the  chief  ingredient  being 
carbon.  It  is  found  also  on  the 
Eastem  coast  of  England  and  Sicily. 
It  reached  Rome  by  an  overland 
route,  being  brought  by  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  Baltic  coast  into  Pan- 
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legitur,  informe  perfertur,  pretiumque  mirantes  acci- 
piunt.  Succum  tamen  arborum  esse  intelligas,  quia 
terrena  quaedam  atque  etiam  volucria  animalia  plerum- 
que  interlucent,  quae  implicata  humore  mox  durescente 
materia  cluduntur.  Fecundiora  igitur  nemora  lucosque, 
sicut  Orientis  secretis,  ubi  tura  balsamaque  sudantur, 
ita  Occidentis  insulis  terrisque  inesse  crediderim  ;  quae 
vicini  solis  radiis  expressa  atque  liquentia,  in  proximum 
mare  labuntur  ac  vi  tempestatum  in  adversa  litora 
exundant.  Si  naturam  succini  admoto  igne  tentes,  in 
modum  taedae  accenditur  alitque  flammam  pinguera  et 
olentem  :  mox  ut  in  picem  resinamve  lentescit.  Suio- 
nibus  Sitonum  gentes  continuantur.  Cetera  similes  uno 
differunt,  quod  femina  dominatur :  in  tantum  non  modo 
a  libertate,  sed  etiam  a  servitute  degenerant.  Hic  Sue- 
viae  finis. 

XLVI.     Peucinorum,   Yenetorumque,    et    Eennorum 


nonia  to  Camuntum  on  the  Danube, 
and  tlience  conveyed  by  the  Veneti 
to  the  shorcs  of  the  Adriatic. 

qwae  vicini  sotis  ^c.]  The  rela- 
tive  here  has  no  antecedent  to  refer 
to  except  '  nemora  lucosque.'  Of 
course  Tacitus  means  it  to  rcfer  to 
the  gums  which  exude  from  tliem. 
These  gums  are  dra^ra  out  by  the 
action  of  the  sun,  near  to  them  when 
he  sinks  into  the  West.  Thcy  are 
carried  by  the  ocean  currents  lo  the 
opposite  shores,  the  far  North-east- 
eru  coasts. 

laliuniur]  Emesti  reads  '  l.aban- 
tur,'  in  which  case,  putting  a  comma 
only  after  '  crediderim,'  the  passacre 
may  be  translated  '  so  I  should  be 
inclined  to  believe,  that  in  the  is- 
lands  and  lands  of  the  West  there 
are  certain  bodies  which  fall,'  &c. 

Sitonum]  Probably  they  dwelt 
north  of  the  Siiiones  in  modem 
Queenland.  There  is  a  curious  ex- 
planation  of  the  fact  here  mentioncd 
of  a  woman"s  rule  over  these  peoplc, 
quoted  in  Dr.  Latham's  Gennania. 
The  native  name  of  the  Finns  of 
Finland  is  Qvaen ;  the  Swedish 
name  for  ■woman  is  '  quinna.'    Some 


misinterpretation  of  these  words  has 
civen  rise  to  ihe  notion  of  Tacitus 
that  a  quecn  rules  the  Sitones. 

sed  etiam  a  serviiute]  Elsewhere 
slaves,  however  degraded  as  in  Ori- 
ental  countries,  are  still  ruled  by 
meii,  and  arc  not  therefore  sunk  so 
low  as  these  Sitoiies,  who  are  ruled 
by  a  woman.  Yet  in  the  Agricola 
he  nientions  without  any  remark  of 
astonishment,  that  tlic  Britisli  are 
ruled  hy  kings  and  queens  rcspective- 
]y.  Perhaps  Tacitus  is  only  repro- 
ducing  the  sentiments  of  the  Ger- 
man  sources  whence  he  derived  his 
infoiTnation. 

XLVI.  Peucini]  These  people 
were  allics  of  Philip  and  Perseus, 
kings  of  Macedonia,  and  thus 
brought  into  contact  witli  the  Ro- 
mans.  Some  of  tlie  classical  aiithorg 
make  theni  Gcrnians,  othcis  Gauls, 
and  it  docs  not  seem  clcar  which 
tliey  were.  When  first  settled  in 
S.irmatia.  their  prohablc  locality  lay 
between  the  Thciss  and  the  March. 
Spreading  towards  the  Lower  Da- 
nube,  a  portion  of  theni  tonk  pos- 
session  of  the  island  of  Pcuce, 
encloscd  between  two  of  the  mouthi 
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nationes  Gerraanis  an  Sarmatis  adscribam,  dubito  :  quan- 
quam  Peucini,  quos  quidani  Bastarnas  vocant,  sermone, 
cultu,  sede,  ac  domiciliis,  ut  Germani  agunt :  sordes 
omnium  ac  torpor  procerum ;  connubiis  mixtis,  nonnihil 
in  Sarmatarum  habitura  foedantur.  Veneti  niultum  ex 
moribus  traxerunt.  Nam  quidquid  inter  Peucinos  Een- 
nosque  silvarum  ac  montium  erigitur,  latrociniis  per- 
errant.  Hi  tamen  inter  Germanos  potiua  referuntur, 
quia  et  domos  fingunt  et  scuta  gestant  et  pedum  usu  ac 
pernicitate  gaudent ;  quae  omnia  diversa  Sannatis  sunt 
in  plaustro  equoque  viventibus.  Eennis  mira  feritas, 
foeda  paupertas :  non  arma,  non  equi,  non  penates :  victui 
herba,  vestitui  pelies :  cubile  humus:  sola  in  sagittis 
spes,  quas  inopia  ferri  ossibus  asperaut.  Idemque  vena- 
tus  viros  pariter  ac  feminas  alit.  Passim  enim  comi- 
tantur  partemque  praedae  petunt.  Nec  aliud  infantibus 
ferarum  imbriumque  sufFugium,  quam  ut  in  aliquo  ra- 
morum  nexu  contegantur:  huc  redeunt  juvenes;  hoc 
senum  receptaculum.  Sed  beatius  arbitrantur  quam 
ingemere  agris,  inlaborare  domibus,  suas  alienasque  for- 
tunas  spe  metuque  versare.     Securi   adversus  homines, 

of  the  Danube.     South  of  that  river  derived  their  infovmation  about  the 

they  niade  inroads  into  Thrace,  and  Baltic  peoples  through  German,  not 

were   driven  across  the  river  again  native  channels. 

by    Crassus.      Later   writers    place  torpor  jrrocerum]    That  is  to  say, 

them  between  the  Tyras  (Dniester)  all  are  filthily  dirty ;  but  the  nobles 

and  Borystlicnes  (Dnieper).     Tliey  enjoy  the  superior  privileL'e  of  idle- 

were  distinguislied  from  their  neigh-  ness  besides  :  just  as  he  says  in  c. 

bours   by   their    lieight,   pride,   and  15,  '  niliil  agens,  ipsi  habent.'     They 

bravery  (Plnt.  Paul.  Aeniil.  4).  can  afford  to  transfer  to  others  the 

Veiieti  <|-c,]       The    Veneti  were  caie    of    their    households,  and    do 

east  of  the  Vistula  along  the  Sinus  nothing  themselves. 

Veneticus,   or    gulf  of   Dantzic,   in  connnltiis  miatis\   One  might  tliink 

East  Prussia  and  Courland.     They  'mixti'  the  true  leading  here,  for 

were  a  Lithuanic  or  Slavonian  peo-  this  is  a  favourite  turii  with  Tacitus. 

ple;    and  Wentls  is  still  the   nauie  Cf.  A.  xi.  24;  xiii.   34;  and  H.   ii. 

by  which  tlie  Slavonians  are  known  80. 

to  the  Gcniians.     Afterwards  they  domos  fingunt^     The  nomade   life 

eeem  to  have  been  associated  with  of  the    Sarmatae    is    described    by 

the  Huns  and  Goths  on  the  Danube.  Horace   (iii.    '24.   10)  ;     and  as   the 

The     Fcnni    were    probably    the  Veneti   are    contrasted   with    them, 

Finns  of  Finhind.     This  word  is  of  in   having   settled    liabitations,   one 

Gernian   oiigin,  and   not   the  term  can  scarcely   help  thinking  '  figunt ' 

whereby  the  Finns  kiiow  themselves.  a   bettcr  word    iieie  tlian  '  fingunt,' 

As    Dr.    Lathain    observcs,   tliis    is  the  reading  of  tlie  manuscripts. 

«onie  proof  that  the  Roman  ■writers  ingemere  ayris^      This  is  a  very 
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securi  adversus  deos,  rem  difficillimam  assecuti  sunt, 
ut  illis  ne  voto  quidem  opus  esset.  Cetera  jam  fabulosa: 
Hellusios  et  Oxionas  ora  hominum  vultusque,  corpora 
atque  artus  ferarum  gerere:  quod  ego  ut  iucompertum 
in  medium  relinquam. 


poetical  use  of  tl\e  word  '  iii2:emcre.' 
Cf.  Lucret.  v.  210  : 

"  Ni  vis  humana  resistat 
Vitai  causa,   valido   consueta   bi- 

denti 
Ingemere." 

securi  ai/versus  dpns^  The  Fenni 
live  under  no  appreliension  of  tlie 
gods.  Possessin^  nntliing,  tlicy  liave 
nothins  to  lose;  and  the  pleasure  or 
displeasure  of  tlie  gods  is  all  one  to 
them. 

assecnti  sunt,  ut .  .  .  .  esset]  This 
'  esset '    ought   undoubtedly    to    be 


'sit.'  '  Asseruti  sunt'  is  not  a 
siniplc  past,  Imt  a  pcrfcct  in  its 
proper  iise.  '  tluy  liave  olitaincd.' 

iit  medium  rcliiK/mnii^  Cicero 
has  '  in  niedio  lelinrniere'  (Pro 
Cluent.  20);  also  Sallust  (Catiline 
1.0).  Tiicitiis,  however,  is  fond  of 
usinsr  the  arcusative  aftcr  the  pre- 
position.  as  A.  xiii.  41,'aliaque  in 
eandeni  foniiam  decernnntur.'  Here 
it  is  used  like  '  in  ordineni.'  in  c.  44, 
and  is  equivalent  to  '  relinqnam  ita 
ut  medium  sit,'  so  as  to  be  a 
neutral  assertion,  neither  affirmed 
nor  denied. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I  HATE,  in  the  main,  foUovred  tlie  text  of  Ritter  (Cantabrigiae 
et  Londini,  1848)  ;  still  there  are  variations  tolerably  numerous 
■wbenever  he  introduces  conjectural  readings,  unnecessarilj-,  as  I 
think,  or  too  remote  from  the  manuscripts.  These  variations 
are  appended. 

It  may  be  useful  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  various  expe- 
ditions  against  Britain  undertaken  by  the  Romans  ;  as  there 
are  allusions  to  most  of  them  in  the  text. 

In  B.c.  55,  towards  the  close  of  summer  (Caes.  iv.  20),  Julius 
Caesar  landed  in  Britain. 

B.c.  54.  Caesar  landed  again  in  the  island,  and  penetrated 
about  as  far  as  Hertfordshire  (Caes.  v.  5 — 23). 

Afler  his  evacuation  of  the  island,  Britain  was  neglected  under 
the  Emperors  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Caligula  formed  a  design 
of  entering  Britain,  but  it  ended  in  nothing.  A  son  of  C^tio- 
bellin,  a  British  chief,  expelled  by  his  father,  betook  himself  to 
the  emperor.  Caligula,  harbouring  the  fugitive,  and  recei^ang 
him  under  his  protection,  w^te  boastful  despatches  to  the 
Senate  at  Rome,  professing  to  have  conquered  the  entire 
coimtry. 

A.D.  43.  At  the  instigation  of  Bericus,  a  petty  king  of 
Britain,  who  had  been  expelled  from  his  home  in  consequence  of 
party  contests,  Claudius  was  induced  to  send  Aulus  Plautius 
into  Britain.  This  general  conquered  Caractacus  and  Togo- 
dumnus.     During  his  command,  Claudius  himself  crossed  over 
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to  the  island,  and  defeafted  tlie  Britons  near  the  Thames.  The 
Southern  part  of  the  country  was  first  reduced,  and  Vespasian, 
the  future  emperor,  then  conquered  the  South-western  district 
from  Hampsliire  to  Cornwall,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

A.D.  49.  Ostorius  Scapula  succeeded  A.  Plautius  ahout  this 
date.  He  secured  the  Eoman  Province  hy  erecting  a  line  of 
forts  extending  from  the  Severn  to  the  Avon,  or  Nen.  He  put 
down  the  Iceni,  and  marched  into  Shropshire  and  North  Wales, 
hut  was  recalled  by  tlie  revolt  of  the  Brigantes.  He  made 
Camulodunum  the  head-quarters  of  Eoman  power.  Marching 
against  the  Silures,  he  took  Caractacus  prisoner.  The  war 
however  continued,  and  Ostorius,  worn  out  with  harass  and 
fatigue,  died.  Avitus  Didius  Gallus  succeeded  him.  He  defeated 
the  Silures,  hut  relapsed  into  inactivity.  Tliis  general  took  part 
in  the  civil  war  hetween  Cartismandua,  Queen  of  the  Brigantes, 
and  her  husband,  aiding  the  Queen. 

A.D.  58.     Veranius  foUowed,  hut  died  within  the  year. 

A.D.  59.  Suetonius  Paulinus  succeeded  to  the  command,  and 
hegan  to  reduce  Mona.  During  his  ahsence  on  this  campaign, 
the  Iceni  and  Trinobantes  under  Boudicea  rose  in  arms  to  avenge 
the  insults  they  had  received  from  the  Eomans.  The  insurgents 
stormed  Camulodunum,  and  defeated  Petilius  Cerialis.  Pau- 
linus  returned  hastily,  and  sacrificing  Londinium  and  Veru- 
lamium,  entirely  defeated  Boudicea. 

A.E.  62.  Petronius  Turpilianus  followed,  who  did  not  push 
the  Eoman  conquests  further. 

A.D.  64.  Trebellius  Maximus  was  the  next  governor.  In 
consequence  of  a  feud  with  Eoscius  Caelius,  lieutenant  of  the 
Twentieth  Legion,  he  threw  up  his  command. 

A.D.  69.  Vettius  Bolanus  was  next  sent.  During  his  rule  a 
revolt  of  the  Brigantes  broke  out. 

A.D.  71.  Petilius  Cerialis  succeeded.  LT^ndcr  him  Agi-icola 
commanded  the  Tvventieth  Legion.  Together  they  reduced  a 
large  part  of  the  country  of  the  Brigantes.  He  was  soon 
recalled,  and  Julius  Frontinus  appointed,  under  whom  the 
Ordovices  and  Sihires  were  conquered. 

A.D.  78.  Agricola  took  the  command  in  Britain,  and  in  hia 
first  ^-ear  reduced  the  Ordovices  and  the  Island  of  Mona. 
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A.D.  79.  (Altera  aostate.)  Agi-icola  alanned  the  enemy  by 
sudden  incurslons ;  and  again  endeavoured  to  exhibit  to  them 
the  sweets  of  peace. 

A.D.  80.  (Tertius  annus.)  He  marched  through  unknown 
tribes  as  far  as  the  Estuary  of  the  Tay. 

A.D.  81.  (Quarta  aesta^.)  Agricola  spent  this  year  in  con- 
solidating  his  preWous  conquests,  and  strengthening  the  Isthmus 
between  Clota  and  Bodotria  ^vith  garrisons. 

A.D.  82.  (Quinto  expeditionum  anno.)  He  crossed  the  Isthmus, 
and,  turning  westwards,  conquered  the  country  lying  near  Dum- 
barton,  and  looking  towards  Ireland. 

A.D.  83.  (^state  qua  sextum  officii  annum  inchoabat.)  He 
again  crossed  the  Isthmus,  and  turning  eastwards,  marched 
along  the  coast,  accompanied  by  his  fleet. 

A.D.  84.  (Initio  aestatis.)  Agricola  defeats  Calgacus  at  the 
Grampian  Hills.  At  the  close  of  this  year  (exacta  aestate)  he 
sends  a  fleet  to  sail  round  the  Xorth  of  Britain,  and  reduces  the 
Orkneys. 

A.D.  85.     Agricola  recalled. 

LIFE  OF  AGRICOLA. 

Agricola  born  probably  a.d.  37. 

Yisits  Britain,  a.d.  59. 

Eeturns  to  Rome,  and  marries  Domitia  Decidiana,  A.D.  62. 

A  son  bom,  who  dies.  (?) 

Made  Quaestor  of  Asia,  and  has  a  daughter  born,  a.d.  63. 

Made  Tribune,  a.d.  65. 

Made  Praetor  under  Xero,  a.d.  67. 

Appointed  by  Galba  to  examine  the  state  of  the  offerings  in 
the  temples,  a.d.  68.  (?) 

Loses  his  mother,  and  embraces  the  cause  of  Vespasian, 
A.D.  69. 

Appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Twentieth  Leglon,  A.D.  70. 

EnroUed  amongst  the  Patricians,  a.d.  73. 

Made  Praefect  of  Aquitania,  a.d.  74. 

Made  Consul,  a.d.  77. 

Appointed  to  the  command  of  Britain,  a.d.  78. 
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Recalled  from  Britain,  a.d.  85. 
Dies,  A.D.  93. 

The   chief  passages  on  the  subject  of  Britain  and  its  cus- 
toms  are, — 

I.  Caesah,  iv.  33. 

V.  12—14. 
II.  Steabo,  iv.  5. 

III.  PoMPONius  Mela,  iii.  6. 

IV.  Plinius,  iv.  30. 

V.  Tacitus,  Agricola,  10 — 12. 
Annales  xii.  31.  40. 
xiv.  29—39. 


CAESAE. 
(Book  IV.,  c.  33.) 

In  battle  the  Britons  use  their  war-chariots  in  the  following 
way.  First,  they  drive  about  here  and  there,  hurling  darts,  and 
generally  throwing  the  ranks  into  confusion,  in  consequence  of 
the  alarm  produced  by  the  horses,  and  the  rattle  of  the  wheels. 
When  they  have  forced  their  way  amongst  the  squadrons  of 
horsemen,  they  leap  dowti  from  their  chariots  and  fight  on  foot. 
Meanwhile,  the  drivers  retire  from  the  battle,  and  take  up  such 
a  position  that  the  fighters  in  case  of  disti-ess  can  easily 
retreat  to  them.  In  this  way  they  secure  the  quick  movement 
of  cavab-y,  and  the  solidity  of  infantry.  By  daily  practice  and 
exercise  they  arrive  at  such  a  pitch  of  excellence  that  even  on 
sloping  and  precipitous  ground  they  can  keep  up  their  horses  at 
speed,  manage  them,  turn  them  short,  run  along  the  pole,  stand 
on  the  yolve,  and  from  that  position  make  their  way  rapidly 
into  the  cliariots. 

(Book  V.,  c.  12—14.) 

The  interior  of  Britain  is  occupied  by  inhabitants  born  (so 
radition  declares)  in  the  island ;  the  sea-coast  by  people  who 
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crossed  from  Belgium  for  tlie  sake  of  war  aiid  booty,  and  re- 
tained,  after  settling  in  thc  country,  the  namcs  of  thcir  mother 
states.  The  popuhition  is  densc,  and  their  buildings,  in  the 
main  like  those  of  Gaul,  are  numerous.  They  possess  much 
cattle.  For  money,  they  use  brass  or  iron  blocks  of  ascertained 
weight.  Tin  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  midland  districts  ;  in 
those  near  the  sea  iron  is  obtained,  but  only  in  small  quantities. 
Brass  they  procure  from  abroad.  There  is  timber  of  all  kinds, 
except  beech  and  fir.  Hares,  Jiens,  and  geese  they  scruple  to 
eat,  but  they  brced  them  for  amusement  and  pastime.  The 
climate  is  milder  than  in  Gaul,  the  frosts  being  less  intense. 
The  island  is  triangular  in  shape,  one  side  lying  opposite  to 
Gaul.  Of  this  side,  one  angle  in  Kent,  where  the  Gallic  ships 
generally  touch,  faces  the  East,  the  lower  one  the  South ;  the 
whole  length  being  about  500  miles.  Another  side  inclines 
towards  Spain  and  the  West.  On  this  side  lies  Ireland,  sup- 
posed  to  be  less  than  half  the  size  of  Britain ;  but  about  as  far 
from  that  island  as  that  island  itself  is  from  Gaul.  Midway  in 
this  passage  is  jMona.  .  .  .The  nights  are  shorter  than  on  the 
Continent.  The  length  of  the  second  side  is  700  miles.  The 
third  side  faces  the  North,  having  no  land  opposite  to  it.  The 
angle  of  this  side  is  in  the  direction  of  Germany.  Its  length  is 
computed  at  about  800  miles.  Thus  the  island  is  2000  miles 
round.  The  inhabitants  of  Kent  are  the  most  civilized,  and 
nearly  resemble  the  Gauls  in  their  customs.  Few  of  the  people 
of  the  interior  sow  corn ;  they  live  on  milk  and  flesh,  and  dress 
in  skins.  AU  the  Britons  stain  themselves  blue  with  woad,  thus 
presenting  a  horrifying  aspect  in  battle.  They  wear  their  hair 
long.  They  shave  the  whole  body  except  the  head  and  upper 
lip.  Parties  of  ten  and  twelve  have  wives  in  common;  the 
children  are  considered  to  belong  to  those  to  whom  the  women 
were  first  wedded. 

POMPONIUS  MELA. 

(Book  III.,  c.  6.) 

Before  long,  fullcr  and  more  authentic  accounts  of  Britain  and 
its  inhabitants  will  be  given  to  the  public;  for  Claudius  is 
opening  to  us  an  island  that  has  so  long  been  closed  against  us. 
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That  illustrious  emperor,  long  anxious  to  attest  by  the  results  of 
war  the  vera^it}'  of  liis  descriptions  of  this  country,  will  soon 
convey  in  triumplial  procession  the  visible  proofs  of  his  truth- 
ftilness.  According  to  our  present  information,  Britain  lies 
between  the  North  and  the  West,  facing  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhine ;  its  coast  lines  forming  an  obtuse  angle  in  that  direction. 
It  then  slopes  away,  one  side  lying  opposite  Gaul,  the  other 
Germany.  Again,  closed  in,  as  it  were,  behind  by  an  uninter- 
rupted  line  of  even  coast,  forming  angles  at  the  extremities  of 
the  other  two  sides,  it  assumes  a  triangular  shape,  very  much 
resembling  Sicily  in  form  ;  it  is  flat,  large,  adapted  i'ather  to  the 
support  of  cattle  than  men  ;  it  is  fuU  of  woods,  lakes,  and  huge 
rivers,  whose  waters  alternately  flow  into  the  sea,  and  retire 
from  it.  In  some  of  these,  pearls  and  precious  stones  are  found. 
The  various  tribes,  under  the  rule  of  kings,  occupy  the  island  ; 
but  they  are  all  uncivilized,  and  the  further  they  are  removed 
from  the  mainland  of  Europe,  the  more  they  are  destitute  of  any 
wealth  except  cattle  and  lands.  They  stain  their  bodies  with 
woad,  either  because  theylike'the  look  of  it,  or  for  other  reasons. 
They  are  continually  at  war  one  with  the  other,  from  their 
eagerness  to  extend  their  rule  and  possessions.  In  battle  they 
not  only  employ  cavalry  and  infantry,  but  chariots  drawn  by 
two  horses ;  their  own  arms  resembling  those  of  the  Gauls. 
These  chariots,  whose  axle-trees  are  fitted  with  scythes,  are 
called  '  covini.' 


The  following  are  the  variations  ^om  Eitter's  text.  In  this 
table,  E,  denotes  Eitter's  readiiig ;  those  in  the  second  column 
are  the  readlngs  retained  in  this  edition. 


C.  IV. 

iisque  virtutibus 

E. 

iisque  ipsis  &c. 

Caii 

E. 

Gaii  ' 

habuerit 

E. 

habuit 

C.  VI. 

medio  ratlonis 

E. 

moderationis 

sensisset 

E. 

senserit 

C.  VII. 

Intemelios  .  .  .  pars 

E. 

Intemelium  .  .  .  urbs 

admodum  juvene 

E. 

juvene  admodum 

C.  IX. 

dignitatis 

E. 

dignitati 
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C.  IX. 

Integritatem  .  . .  fu- 

H. 

These  words  in  brack- 

crit 

ets. 

C.  XI. 

Ibcros 

K. 

Hiberos 

C.  XII. 

trlbusque 

B. 

tribusve 

ita  (lum  singuli 

K. 

ita  singuli 

sueta,  patiens 

R. 

sucta,  arborum  patiens 

C.  XIV. 

Veranius 

R. 

Quintus  Veranius 

C.  XV. 

alterius  manus  cen- 
turiones 

R. 

'  manus '  omitted. 

virtutcs 

E. 

virtutem 

C.  XVII. 

et  cum  Cerialis  .  .  . 

R. 

et  Cerealis  obruisset  *  * 

quoque 

sustinuitque  .  .  . 

C.  XIX. 

ludere 

E. 

coUudere 

a  proximis  hibernis 

E. 

proximae  hibernis 

C.  XX. 

intolerantia 

R. 

tolerantia 

curaque  ut 

K. 

curaque  habitae  ut 

C.  XXV. 

hostilis  exercitus 

R. 

hostili  exercitu 

oppugnare  ultro 

E. 

'  oppugnasse  ultro '  in 
brackets. 

C.  XXVII. 

rati 

R. 

superati 

C.  XXVIII. 

hac  atque  illac  rapti 

R. 

ob  aquam  atque  uten- 
silia  separati 

C.  XXX. 

atque . .  magnifico  est 

R. 

These  words  in  brackets. 

C.  XXXIII. 

ut 

K. 

utque 

C.  XXXIV. 

novissimae  res  et  &c. 

K. 

novissimi,  et  &c. 

C.  XXXVI. 

foedare 

R. 

fodere 

connisae 

E. 

connixae                          [ 

^ 

fugere  covinarii 

R. 

Thesewords  inbrackets.i 

minimeque  equestris 

R. 

minimeque     equestris  | 

ea 

jam 

cumaegrediu  stantes 

R. 

cum  e  gradu  aut  stantes 

C.  XXXVII. 

accurrerant 

E. 

accucurrerant                 | 

collecti,  primos   se- 

E. 

inde    primos    sequen- 

quentium,incau- 

tium,  incautos  col- 

tos  &c. 

lecti  et  &c. 

C.  XLI. 

eorum 

K. 

eorum  *  *  * 

C.  XLIII. 

comperti  adfirmare 

K. 

comperti  quodve  ad- 
firmare  &c. 

C.  XLIV. 

quarto 

R. 

tertio 

quod 

K. 

quondam 

C.  XLV. 

sententia 

R. 

sententia  * 

C.  XLVI. 

formamque 

E. 

faciemque 

GNAEI  JULII  AGRICOLAE  VITA. 


I.  Claeorum  virorum  facta  moresque  posteris  tradere 
antiquitus  usitatum,  ne  nostris  quidem  temporibus  quan- 
quam  incuriosa  suorum  aetas  omisit,  quotiens  magna 
aliqua  ac  nobilis  virtus  vicit  ac  supergressa  est  vitium, 
parvis  maguisque  civitatibus  commune,  ignorantiam  recti 
et  invidiam.  Sed  apud  priores,  ut  agere  digna  memoratu 
pronum,  magisque  in  aperto  erat ;  ita  celeberrimus  quis- 


I.  incuriosa  suorum  aelas']  '  Inru- 
riosus'  is  afavourite  vvord  of  Tacitus 
(cf.  A.  ii.  8a;  iv.  32;  xv.  31.  H.i. 
49),  not  found  in  tbe  Augustau 
writers,  but  commnn  in  liis  contem- 
poraries.  Tbe  commentators  coni- 
pare  such  passajres  as  Dialog.  de 
Orat.  18,  "  Vitio  autem  ninligni- 
tatishumanae  vetera  semperin  laude, 
praesentia  in  fastidio  esse  ;"  and  A. 
ii.  88,  "dumvetera  e.\'tollimus,  re- 
centium  incunosi."  But  I  do  not 
see  much  conne.xion  betwecn  such 
passages  and  tbe  present.  Taoitus 
does  not  appear  to  say  tbat  great  nien 
have  not  been  celebrated  bccause  the 
age  they  lived  in  was  envious  of 
them ;  one  would  suppose  such  a 
feeling  to  cxist  as  much  at  one  time 
as  another,  and  not  in  the  age  of 
Tacitus  cspecially.  I  ratber  tbink  a 
parallel  remark  is  conveyed  in  Ju- 
venars  description  of  his  own  day 
(x.  77),  '"ex  quo  sufFragia  nulli 
vendimus,efFudit  curas;"  and  Tacitus 
means  tbat  tbe  nge  bas  grown  careless 
of  all  tbat  appertains  to  its  own 
times.  This  would  be  a  natural  result 
of  the  Imperial  rulc. 


vicit  ac  stipergressa  es<]  The  first 
■word  merely  gives  the  idea  of  over- 
coming,  tlie  sccond  adds  tbe  notion 
of  mounting  over  the  body  of  the 
prostrate  enemy. 

commune,  S^c.\  '  equally  shared 
by  small  and  great  states.'  '  Com- 
munis  '  is  that  whieh  belongs  to  the 
'  munus,'  or  duty  of  uiany;  '  vul- 
garis'  is  that  which  exists  amongst 
the  '  vulgus,'  and  tbence  expresses 
what  is  generally  prevalent. 

priores]  By  tbis  word  Tacitus 
dcsignates  those  wbo  lived  ■while 
there  was  still  a  consti tutional  govem- 
ment  at  Rome,  under  the  Kepub- 
lic.  Cf  A.  iii.  55,  xi.  24,  and  H. 
i.  1. 

proimm,  magisque  in  aperto  erai] 
'  Pionus'  is  used  for  any  tliing sloping 
downwards,  and  it  repiesents  the 
facility  of  a  down-hill  course.  Cf. 
c.  33,  '  omniaque  prona  victoribus.' 
'  In  aperto  es>e'  occurs  in  Sallust 
(Jug.  5)  to  denote  what  is  disclosed 
to  view  clearly,  "  pauca  supra  repetam 
quo  ad  cognoscendum  omnia  illustria 
magis,  magisque  in  aperto  sint." 
This  however  is  certainly  not  the 
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que  ingenio,  ad  prodendain  virtutis  memoriam,  sine  gra- 
tia  aut  anibitione,  bonae  tantum  conscientiae  pretio,  duce- 
batur.  Ac  plerique  suam  ipsi  vitam  narrare,  fiduciam 
potius  morum  quam  adrogantiam  arbitrati  suut :  nec  id 
Eutilio  et  Scauro  citra  fidem  aut  obtrectationi  fuit :  adeo 
virtutes  iisdem  teraporibus  optime  aestimantur,  quibus 
facillime   gignuntur.      At    nunc   narraturo   mihi   vitam 


mcaning  of  Taritiis  hcre  or  else- 
where.  Whercvcr  lie  uses  the  ex- 
pression  (cf.  Agric.  33,  and  H.  iii. 
56),  it  implies  the  opiiosite  of  '  ar- 
tus,'  or  '  impcditus,'  '  not  pent  in  by 
obstacles;'  being  a  metaphor  fiom 
open  ground,  •nherc  one'8  niovenients 
are  not  hampered  by  want  of  spnre. 

sine  fjralia  aiU  auiliitione]  The 
■writers  alludcd  to  .showed  no  par- 
tiality  towanls  the  subjects  of  their 
narrative,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
gain  favour  with  thcir  readers.  Cf. 
Cic.  ad  Fani.  v.  12. 

plerif/ue  suam  ipsi  x-itam  Ttarrare'\ 
Theregularconstructionherewouldbe 
'  ipsorum,'  or  '  ipsos  ;'  but  the  '  ipsi ' 
is  attracted  to  '  arbitrati  sunt.'  A 
stranger  construction  stil!  occurs  in 
Sallust  (Jug.  18),  "  Passim  multis 
Bibi  quisque  imperium  |ietentibus." 
In  fact,  '  ipse  '  or  '  ipsi  sihi '  is  almost 
used  like  a  single  word.  There  is 
a  similar  trajection  to  the  one  here 
in  Liv.  iv.  44,  "  causa  ipse  pro  se 
dicta  quindecim  milibus  aeiis  dam- 
natur."  '  Plerique  '  is  gcnerally  used 
by  olher  writers  in  the  sense  of 
'most'  (Cacsar  vi.  14,  and  B.  Civ. 
iii.  29).  Tacitus  uses  it  for  'many.' 
Cf.  A.  iv.  9,  '•plerisque  additis  ut 
fenne  amat  posterior  adulatio,"  also 
H.  i.  86. 

Rulilio  et  Scauro]  Rutilius  and 
Scaurus  are  mentioned  as  forming 
oneinstance  of  what  he  means:  con- 
sequenlly  'et'  is  used  and  not  the 
disjunctive  '  aut.' 

P.  Rutiliiis  Rufus  was  a  militiry 
tribune  under  Scipio  in  the  Nu- 
mantine  war,  and  Consul,  B.c.  105. 
From  having  rcprcssed  ihe  extortion 
of  the  'publicani'  whilst  legatus  to 
Q.  Mucius  Scaevola  in  Asia,  B.c. 


95,  he  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
knights,  wlio  at  that  tinie  not  only 
fanned  the  revenue,  but  acted  as 
'judices'  in  criminal  trials.  On  his 
rctuiTi  he  was  accused  '  de  repetun- 
dis '  and  banishtd.  Ahhough  re- 
called  by  Sulla,  he  refused  to  retum, 
making  Smyma  his  residence.  He 
urote  an  autobioiirapliy  in  five  books 
or  ninre,  and  a  History  of  Rome  in 
Greek,  containing  an  account  of  the 
Numantiiie  war,  in  which  he  was 
personally  conccrncd. 

M.  Aemilius  Scaurus  was  also 
probah'y  engaged  in  tlie  Numantine 
war.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  men 
at  Rome  when  Adherbal  c:ime  to 
ask  liclp  against  Jugurtha.  He  was 
Consiil  in  B.c.  115,  and  legatus  to 
L.  Calpuinius  Bestia  in  the  Jugur- 
thine  war.  In  B  c.  107.  he  was  again 
Consul.and  he  and  Rutilius  mutually 
accused  each  other  of  bribery.  He 
wrote  thiee  books  on  his  own  life,  a 
work  meiitionrd  by  Cicero  (Bnit.  29), 
"  hujus  et  orationes  sunt  et  trcs  ad 
L.  Fufidiura  libri  scripti  de  vita 
ipsius  acta  sane  utiles  quos  nemo 
legit." 

At  nunc  .  .  .  tempora]  This  is 
a  very  unrertain  passa'.'e  as  regards 
the  meaning,  for  it  is  diffiriilt  to  fix 
the  rcading.  As  the  words  stand, 
'  nunc '  secms  used  by  Tacitus,  in 
opposition  to  the  oldcn  tinies  when 
it  was  usual  to  wiite  histories  of 
illustrious  men,  and  not  to  denote 
the  exnct  date  of  tbe  peiiod  when  he 
wrote  the  book  ;  refcrriiig  rather  to 
the  general  state  of  things  in  Do- 
mitian's  reign.  Thcn  '  fuit '  is  put 
for  '  fiiissct :'  jiist  .ns  in  A.  i.  35, 
Tacitus  says,  "  ferrum  a  latere  de- 
ripuit,  elatumque  deferebat  in  pectus 
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defuncti  hominis,  venia  opus  fuit :  quam  non  petissem, 
incursaturus  tam  saeva  et  infesta  virtutibus  tempora. 

II.  Legimus,   cura  Aruleno   Eustico   Paetus  Thrasea, 
Herennio    Seuecioni   Priscus   Helvidius   laudati    essent, 


ni  proximi  ]ivensam  dextram  vi 
attinuissent :"  and  there  arc  many 
other  passages  ot  the  same  sort.  Cf. 
A.  i.  6;i;  xi.  34.  H.  i.  64.  The 
general  sense  will  be  as  follows : 
'  As  tiiings  are  in  our  day,  I  miist 
have  solitited  thc  periuissi<m  of  Do- 
mitian  ;  this  I  should  not  liave  been 
intlined  to  do,  as  I  was  about  to 
treat  of  times  so  cruel  and  hostile  to 
all  displays  uf  excellencies,  as  the 
mere  touching  on  sucii  topics  as  I 
must  have  embraced  in  Agricola's 
life,  ■noulii  havf  aiou^ed  ilie  anger  of 
Domitian.'  At  liie  same  time,  this 
use  of  the  indicative  for  the  ton- 
junctive,  unle^s  followed  by  "ni"  or 
■  nisi,"  is  susjiicious  ;  and  one  might 
he  inclined  to  adopt  aiiother  reading 
tound,  '  ni  cursaturus  tam  saeva,"  &.C., 
unlcss  theie  were  serious  objections 
to  that  readiiig  too  on  uther  grounds. 

defuncli  hDmiuis]  The  proptr 
meanine  of  '  detungi "  is  to  complete 
one"s  duty  thoroughly,  as  "neiiue 
ego  lubenier  pro  maxiiiiis  tuis  bene- 
ficiis  tam  vili  munere  defungor 
orationis,"  Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  '24.  It 
is  used  with  '  vita,"  in  the  sense  of 
completing  one"s  life.  Cf.  Virg. 
Georg.  iv,  47-5,  "  defunctaque  cor- 
pora  vita  Magnaniinum  lieroum."' 
It  is  also  used  witli  '  morte,"  with 
the  same  meaiiing  ultimatejy,  al- 
though  it  is  arrived  at  in  a  dilferent 
■way:  as  in  Suetonius  (Jul.  Caesar, 
ad  fin.)  ''  neqiie  quisquam  sua  morte 
defunctus  est,""  '  got  over  the  act  of 
dying."  The  absolute  use  of  '  de- 
functus'  for  '  dtad,"  seems  cbiefly,  if 
not  entirely.  a  later  usnge,  found  in 
Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  their  con- 
temporaries  and  successors. 

II.  Arulenu  Rustico^  Rusticus 
■was  a  friend  of  Paetiis  Thrasea.  He 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a.d.  66, 
and  in  that  capacity,  offered  to  put 
his  veto  on  the  Senatus  cousultum, 


by  which  Thrasea  was  condemned 
to  deatii.  He  was  praetor  in  the 
Vitellian  war,  and  put  to  death  by 
Domitlan  for  wriiing  a  panegyric  on 
Thrasea. 

Paetus  Thrasea]  Thrasea  was  a 
Stoic,  a  great  admirer  of  Cato  Uti- 
censis.  He  is  first  mentioned,  a.d. 
57,  as  supporting  tbe  Cilicians  in 
their  charge  against  Cossutianus 
Cajiito,  their  late  governor.  He  first 
provolved  the  anger  of  the  court  by 
speaking  against  a  Senatus  con- 
siiltum.  allowing  tlie  Syracnsans  to 
exceed  the  usual  timits  in  gladiatorial 
displays.  In  a.d.  5.').  on  the  deatli 
of  Ayrippina,  when  lionours  were 
voted  to  Nero,  Tlirasea  abruptly  left 
the     Seiiate-house.  Sonie    years 

afterwards  he  was  acrused  by  Cossu- 
tianus  and  Eprius  Maicellus,  and 
condemned  to  death,  a.d.  66. 

Herennio  Seueciuni  Prisctis  Hel- 
vidius\  The  former  of  tliese  was  a 
naiive  of  Baetica,  in  Spain,  and 
subsequently  Quaestor  tbere.  He 
was  accused,  under  Domilian,  of 
talcing  no  part  in  public  afFairs  (cf. 
H.  i.  2,  'omissi  honores ')  and  of 
writing  the  life  of  Helvidius  Priscus, 
at  tbe  request  of  liis  wife  Fannia. 
Helvidius  was  a  Stoic  pbilosopher, 
and  when  Quaestor  married  a  daugh- 
ter  of  Paetus  Thnisi  a.  He  followed 
in  the  stepsofhis  fatber-in-law  ;  and 
wben  Thrasea  was  put  to  death  he 
was  banished.  He  remained  at 
Apollonia  in  Macedonia  until  the 
death  of  Nero.  He  was  recalled  by 
Galba,  and  brought  Eprius  Mar- 
cellus,  his  father-in-law"s  accuser,  to 
tiial.  On  Vespasian"s  accession, 
Helvidius  Priscus  treated  the  em- 
peror  with  great  disiespect,  and  was 
banisheda  serond  time,  and  executed 
by  order  of  Ves|iasian. 

The  events  here  mentioned  took 
place  in  Domitiaa"s  reign,  a.d.  93, 
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capitale  fuisse :  neque  in  ipsos  modo  auctores,  sed  ia 
libros  quoque  eorutn  saevitum,  delegato  triumviris  minis- 
terio,  ut  monumentaclarissimorum  ingeniorum  in  comitio 
ac  foro  urerentur.  Scilicet  illo  igne  vocem  populi  Romani, 
et  libertatem  senatus,  et  conscientiam  generis  humani 
aboleri  arbitrabantur,  expulsis  insuper  sapientiae  profes- 
soribus  atque  omni  bona  arte  in  exsilium  acta,  ne  quid 
usquam  honestura  occurreret.  Dedimus  profecto  grande 
patientiae  documentum  :  et  sicut  vetus  aetas  vidit,  quid 
ultimum  in  libertate  esset,  ita  nos  quid  in  servitute, 
adempto   per   inquisitiones  etiam  loquendi  audiendique 


or  94.  Agricola  died  A.D.  93,  and 
Tacitus  remarks  in  c.  45,  that  he 
was  lo5t  to  himself  and  his  wife  four 
vears  hefore.  Tacitus  must  there- 
fore  have  been  absent  from  Rome 
for  some  years  about  this  time.  and 
uses  the  word  '  leuimus '  probablv 
hecause  he  was  only  aware  of  these 
events  from  the  nodces  he  may  havc 
read  of  them  in  the  newspapers,  or 
'  acta  diuma.' 

triumviris]  The  Triumviri  Capi- 
tales  were  rcgular  magi^trates,  first 
appointed  about  B.c.  '292,  whose 
functions  in  many  respects  were  the 
same  as  the  old  '  quaestores  parri- 
cidii,'  or  public  accusers,  and  the  oi 
'ivofKa  at  Athens.  They  iuquired 
into  all  capital  crimes,  enforced  state 
fines,  supervised  prisons,  and  carried 
out  the  sentence  of  the  law  on 
criminals. 

in  comiiioac/om]  TheComitium 
was  a  part  of  the  Roman  Forum, 
formine  its  eastem  and  narrowest 
end.  and  elevated  above  it  by  steps 
(■gradus  comitii')  :  the  Rostrabeing 
in  the  centre  of  the  line  dividing  the 
two  parts.  The  Comitium  was  ori- 
ginally  the  scene  of  the  patrician 
elections  and  assemblies  ;  the  Forum 
being  appropriated  to  the  "  plebs.'  At 
the  Kastern  point  of  it  was  the  tri- 
bunal,  where  justice  used  to  be  ad- 
ministered.  It  seems  to  have  beea 
the  spot  whcre  criminals  were  pun- 
ished  (cf.  Suet.  Dom.  8.  Liv.  xxii. 
57) ;    and  therefore   the  book   was 


humed  there  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
gracing  it  still  more  deeply.  the 
burning  in  tbe  Forum  being  only  to 
give  the  proceeding  publicity. 

exjtulsis  .  .  .  pro/esforifjus]  This 
event  appears  to  have  occurred  about 
A.D.  95.  Cf.  Suet.  Domit.  10; 
Junius  Rusticus.  &c. 

eiiam .  .  audiendi]  Tbere  is  another 
reading  here,  '  et :'  in  which  case  it 
is  equivalent  to  '  etiam.'  It  is  so 
used,  A.  i.  4;  vi.  2-2:  sv.  73.  '  Et 
.  .  .  que '  is  apparently  not  used  by 
Tacitus  in  a  distributive  sense.  He 
has  '  que  ..  .  et '  frequently.  Cf. 
H.  iii.  63,  "  seque  et  iiberos  suos 
Vespasiano  permisisset."  A.  i.  61, 
"  ut  occulta  saluium  scrutaretur, 
pontesque  et  aggeres  .  .  .  imponeret." 
This  is  said  by  Orelli,  I  bclieve.  to 
be  the  usage  of  Livy  and  Tacitus 
rather  thau  of  Cicero.  '  Et .  .  .  que ' 
is  found  in  Cicero,  Tusc.  iii.  3,  "  At 
et  morbi  pemiciosiores  pluresque 
sunt,  animi  quam  corporis."  Also 
cf.  Liv.  iv.  '2,  ■'  id  et  singulis  uni- 
versisque  semper  honori  fuisse." 
Other  writers  iiave  it,  but  it  is  not, 
I  think,  to  be  imitated.  '  Et .  .  .et,' 
'  que  .  .  .  ac,'  or  '  atque,'  are  all  com- 
mon  forms ;  '  que  .  .  .  que '  is  rarer, 
but  is  found  A.  ii.  3, '  seque  regnum- 
que.'  Cf  Sall.  Jug.  21,  'ita  seque 
illisque  dignum  fore;'  and  Cat.  9; 
'  seque  rempublicamque  curabant.' 
The  commonest  use  of  it  is  in  enu- 
merations  with  the  pronoun  '  qui  :' 
for  instance,  "  Captivi,  quique  Cam- 
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commercio.  Memoriam  quoque  ipsam  cum  voce  per- 
didissemus,  si  tam  iu.  nostra  potestate  esset  oblivisci 
quam  tacere. 

III.  Nunc  demum  redit  animus ;  et  quanquam, 
primo  statim  beatissimi  saeculi  ortu,  Nerva  Caesar  res 
olim  dissociabiles  miscuerit,  principatum  ac  libertatem, 
augeatque  quotidie  felicitatem  imperii  Nerva  Trajanus, 


panonim  quique  Hannib.alis  militum 
erant  Romani  missi"  (Liv.  xxiv.  lii), 
and  "  omnes  quique  Romae,  quique 
iu  exercitu  erant  in  contumeliam  ac- 
ceperunt"  (Liv.  xxii.  26).  AVith 
the  poets  it  is  conimon  enough. 

lll.  A^uncdemum]  The'nunc'  here 
does  not  refer  to  exactly  the  same 
time  as  the  '  nunc '  in  tlie  first  cliap- 
ter,  iu  the  sentence  '  at  nunc'  &c. 
That  referred  to  the  historian's  acre 
as  compared  witb  the  old  times,  the 
republican  period ;  this  refers  to  the 
historian's  present  date,  compared 
with  the  past  epoques  in  his  career; 
i.  e.  now  at  last,  after  the  death  of 
the  tyrant  Domitian,  and  the  ac- 
cession  of  Nerva  and  Trajan.  '  De- 
mum '  is  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  Tij/j.0^,  itself  perhaps  connected 
with  ijwarj,  or  uv-rrifiup. 

redit]  The  present  tense  here 
has  its  proper  meaning;  '  our  minds 
are  only  just  beginning  to  recover.' 
The  reasou  of  tliis  slowness  of  re- 
covery  is  explained  in  the  ne.xt  sen- 
tence. 

Nerva  Caesar'^  This  seems  to 
fumish  a  clue  to  the  date  of  the 
Agricola.  Nerva  was  deified  im- 
mediately  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  the  end  of  January, 
A.D.  i»8.  In  October,  a.d.  97,  lie 
adopted  Trajan,  and  associated  him 
in  power  with  himself.  under  the 
title  of  Imperator,  and  with  the  Tri- 
bunitia  potestas.  In  mentioiiing 
Nerva  here,  Tacitus  does  not  call 
him  'divus'(cf  H.  i.  1,  "Princi- 
patuni  divi  Nervao  etimperium  Tra- 
jani  senectuti  seposui ").  The  in- 
ference  is  that  Nerva  was  not  yet 
dead,  and  therefore  the  book  nmst 
have  been  written  between  October, 


A.D.  97,  and  January  27th,  A.D.  98. 
Orellius  otijects  that  Ncrva,  if  living, 
ought  to  have  been  mentioned  witli 
Trajan  in  c.  44.  But  thc  objcction 
does  not  seem  worth  much  ;  for 
Trajan  is  mentioned  apparcntly  to 
point  out  Agricola's  sagacity  in  fore- 
seeing  his  future  elcvation  ;  and  if 
80,  of  course  there  v.as  no  room  for 
any  mcntion  of  Nerva. 

prineijKiUuii]  This  is  the  term 
generally  used  to  express  the  rule  of 
the  Roraan  emperors.  The  title  by  « 
which  thesovereign  of  tlie  world  was  y* 
mainly  addressed  is  '  princeps,'  or 
'  princeps  senatus,'  an  expression 
conveying  the  idea  of  civil  pre-emi-. 
nence.  It  was  a  title  originally  given 
to  the  first  of  the  living  '  censorii,' 
men  who  had  bome  the  ofBce  of 
Censor,  and  conveyed  the  privilege 
of  spealiing  first  in  the  debates  of 
the  Senate.  It  was  therefore  a  con- 
stitutional  title,  and  peculiarly  ac- 
ceptable  to  the  Romans,  who  clung  to 
the  form  of  liberty  when  the  reality 
had  passed  away.  Tacitus  liere  uses 
the  word  with  great  fitness,  as  Nerva 
was  not  a  warlike  prince.  The  Ro- 
man  emperors  were  also,  of  course, 
generalissimos  of  the  entire  armies 
of  the  empire,  but  Tr:ijan's  rule 
is  called  '  imperium,'  not  by  rea- 
son  of  the  general  fact  here  men- 
tioned,  but  because  at  this  time  he 
•was  really  in  actual  command  of  the 
legions  on  the  Rhine. 

Narva  Tiujanus]  The  man's 
name  was  originally  Marcus  Ulpius 
Trajanus.  He  was  adopted  by  Mar- 
cus  Cocceius  Nerva.  As  a  rule,  un- 
der  the  Republic,  if  a  man  p.ossed 
from  one  '  gens '  to  another,  he  would 
assume   the  '  praenomen,'  '  nomen,' 
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nec  spem  modo  ac  votum  securitas  publica,  sed  ipsius 
voti  fiduciam  ac  robur  adsumpserit :  natura  tamea  in- 
firmitatis  humanae,  tardiora  sunt  remedia  quam  mala ;  et 
ut  corpora  nostra  lente  augescunt,  cito  exsLinguuntur,  sic 
ingenia  studiaque  oppresseris  facilius  quam  revocaveris. 
Subit  quippe  etiam  ipsius  inertiae  dulcedo,  et  invisa 
primo  desidia  postremo  amatur.  Quid  si,  per  quiudecim 
annos,  grande  mortalis  aevi  spatium,  multi  fortuitis  ca- 
sibus,  promptissimus  quisque  saevitia  principis  inter- 
ciderunt  ?  Pauci,  ut  ita  dixerim,  non  modo  aliorum, 
sed  etiam  nostri  superstites  sumus ;  exemtis  e  media 
vita  tot  annis,  quibus  juvenes  ad  senectutem,  senes  prope 
ad  ipsos  exactae  aetatis  terminos  per  silentium  venimus: 
non  tamen  pigebit  vel  incondita  ac  rudi  voce  memoriam 
prioris  servitutis,  ac  testimonium  praesentium  bonorum 
composuisse.     Hic  interim  liber  honori  Agricolae  soceri 


and  '  cognomen '  of  his  adopter,  and 
add  his  own  gentile  name  with  the 
termination  clianged  into  '  anus.' 
For  instance,  Caius  Octavius  Rufus, 
on  being  adopted  by  Caius  Julius 
Caesar,  ■was  called  Caius  Julius 
Caesar  Octavianus,  tbe  Octavia 
gcns  being  that  to  which  he  be- 
longed.  But  this  rule  was  often 
violated,  and  under  the  Empire 
many  irregularities  occurred.  For 
instance,  when  Caius  Plinius  Se- 
cundus  adopted  his  nephew  Caecilius, 
his  name  was  Caius  Plinius  Caecilius 
Secundus,  instead  of  Caius  Plinius 
Secimdus  Caecilianus,and  here  Tra- 
janus  is  called  Nerva  Trajanus  irre- 
gularly. 

adsumpserit]  This  means  that 
public  security  has  been  the  subject 
of  hope  and  ])rayers  before,  but  now 
for  the  first  time  begins  to  fcel  con- 
fidence  and  assiirance  in  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  its  wishes.  Tlie  verb  here 
is  joined  to  two  clauses.being  strictly 
appropriate  only  to  the  latter;  for 
'  adsumcre  votum '  would  be  unin- 
telligible.  For  similar  instanccs  of 
zeugma,  see  c.  45,  •'  nos  Maurici 
Rusticique  visus,  nos  innocenti 
sanguine  Senccio  perfudit."  Cf. 
H 


also  A.  i.  50,  and  ii.  58.  H.  iii. 
42. 

per  quindecim  annos^  The  fifteen 
years,  that  is,  of  Domitian^s  reign. 

promjUissimus]  Tliis  word  is  de- 
rived  from  '  promo,'  and  dcnotes  a 
person  forward  to  display  energy  in 
any  way  on  occasion ;  a  ready  nian. 

JHvenes  ,  .  .  seiies]  In  which  of 
these  did  Tacitus  rank  liimself.' 
Aulus  Gellius  remarks,  that  un  to 
the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  life  a 
man  was  '  junior;'  beyond  that  age 
'  senior.'  As  Tacitus  was  born 
about  A.D.  54,  and  vvriting  this  booK 
A.D.  97 — 98,  iie  vvould  be  justvvHliin 
the  limits  of  the  former  class. 

prioris  servitutis]  He  alludes  here 
no  doubt  to  the  Histories,  and  the 
records  of  Domitian'8  tyranny  to  be 
included  in  them. 

comjjosuisse^  It  seems  to  me 
that  Tacitus  uses  this  tt-nse,  not 
because  he  already  had  composed 
the  records  he  alludes  to ;  for,  be- 
sides  other  reasons,  the  word  'in- 
terim'  appears  to  prechide  this; 
but  because  he  looks  forward  to  the 
time  when  he  will  be  gratified  by 
the  reflection  of  having,  in  his 
earlier    days,    composed    a    lasting 
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mei  destlnatus,  professione  pietatis  aut  laudatus  erit  aut 
excusatus. 

IV.  Gnaeus  Julius  Agricola,  veteri  et  inlustri  Foro- 
juliensium  colonia  ortus,  utrumque  avum  procuratorem 
Caesaris  habuit :  quae  equestris  nobilitas  est :  pater 
Julius  Graecinus  senatorii  ordinis,  studio  eloquentiae 
sapientiaeque  notus,  iisque  virtutibus  iram  Caii  Caesaria 
meritus.  Namque  Marcum  Silanum  accusare  jussus,  et, 
quia  abnuerat,  interfectus  est.  Mater  Julia  Procilla  fuit, 
rarae  castitatis :  in  hujus  sinu  indulgentiaque  educatus, 


historic  work.  It  is  like  VirgiFs 
phrase,  'olim  et  hacc  meminisse 
juvabit.'  Conipare  also  Livy's  re- 
mark  in  liis  prcface.  '  Juvabit  tamen 
pro  virili  et  ipsum  consuluisse.' 
Wex,  by  some  refinenients  of  argu- 
ment  I  do  not  understand,  objects 
to  this,  and  makes  '  composuisse' 
equivaient  to  a  Grcek  aorist,  like 
avvdilfai,  crvyypd\pat,  &c.,  to  de- 
note  tlie  single  act  of  composing, 
■without  rcgard  to  time.  To  my 
mind  the  othcr  is  a  very  muchbetter 
explanation. 

piefatis]  Cf.  Cic.  pro  Plancio  33, 
"  Quid  est  pietas  nisi  grata  voluntas 
in  parentes .'  " 

IV.  Gnaetis  Jiilius  Apricolal 
The  gcneral  custom  of  Tacitus  in 
citing  namcs  is  to  use  two,  the 
'  gentile '  and  '  cognomen,'  on  the 
first  mention  (unless  the  person  be 
extraordinarily  illustrious,  like  the 
Cacsars,  or^ — extreuies  meeting — ■ 
very  obscure),  and  the  single  name 
afterwards.  Ritter  sets  himself  to 
rectify  all  cases  nnt  harmonizing 
•witli  the  rule  (A.  xiii.  30).  tliereby, 
in  order  to  niake  the  tbcory  square 
■well,  taking  unwarr.antable  liberties 
■with  the  text.  It  is  more.likely, 
I  tliink,  that  in  a  long  work,  Ta- 
citus  was  not  always  consistent. 
Here,  at  all  events,  one  can  easily 
see  w!iv  the  historian  gave  Agricola-s 
full  nanic,  as  he  is  the  subject  of 
the  present  biographical  memoir. 

FornjnUent-inm  colo7iia]  Tbis 
place  is  the  modern  Frejus,  on  the 
coast  between  Toulon  and  the  Var, 


no  great  distance  from  Nice.  Pro- 
bably  it  derived  its  narae  from 
Julius  Cacsar,  as  it  was  a  naval 
station  in  the  reign  of  his  successor 
(H.  iii.  43).  Octavius  scnt  to  it 
the  sliips  he  took  at  .\ctiiim. 

procuratcrem]  The  Procuratores 
managed  the  im])erial  '  ]iatrirao- 
nium,'  and  also  all  the  business 
conneeted  with  the  revenues  of  the 
imperial  provinces,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Quaestors  in  the  senatorial 
provinces.  In  some  of  the  less  im- 
portant  provinces  the  Procuratores 
were  sole  govemors. 

quae  eqtiestris  nohilitas  est]  '  A 
dignity  peculiar  to  the  knights.' 
Euiperors  like  Claudius  made  Pro- 
curatores  even  of  their  freedmen ; 
but  this  was  a  violation  of  the  usual 
arrangement. 

Jutitis  Graecinus]  This  is  the 
man  of  wliom  Sencca  (de  Benef. 
ii.  21)  says,  "  Si  exemplo  magni 
aninii  opus  cst.  utainur  Graecini 
Julii.  viri  egregii  quem  C.  Caesar 
occidit  ob  hoc  unum  quod  melior 
vir  esset  quam  esse  quenquam 
tyranno  expcdirct."  It  was  his 
refusal  to  accuse  Silanus  that  drew 
on  him  thc  rcsentment  of  Caligula, 
who  seizcd  probably  the  first  fair 
pretext  he  could  find  for  getting  rid 
of  him. 

Alarcum  Silanum]  Thls  Silanus 
was  consul  in  a.d.  19  :  his  daughter, 
A.D.  33,  married  Caligula,  in  whose 
reign  he  was  Proconsul  of  Africa. 
The  emperor,  bcing  jealous  of 
him,   deprived  him  of  power,  and. 
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per  omnem  lionestarum  artium  cultum  pueritiam  adole- 
scentiamque  transegit.  Arcebat  eum  ab  inlecebris  pec- 
cantium,  praeter  ipsius  bonam  integramque  naturam, 
quod  statim  parvulus  sedem  ac  magistrani  studiorum 
Massiliam  habuerit,  locum  Graeca  comitate  et  provinciali 
parcimouia  mixtum  ac  bene  compositum.  Memoria 
teneo  solituni  ipsum  narrare,  se  in  prima  juventa 
studium  philosophiae  acrius,  ultra  quam  concessum  Eo- 
mano  ac  senatori,  hausisse,  ni  prudentia  matris  incensum 


subsequently  compelled  liim  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life. 

pueriliam  adolei<centiamque\  Tlie 
usual  divisions  of  age  among^t  the 
Komans  are  as  foUosvs  : — 'infantia' 
lasted  from  one  year  to  scven ; 
'pueritia'  from  seven  to  fourteen ; 
'adolescentia'  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-eight ;  and  'juventus'  from 
this  last  date  to  about  tifty.  This 
is  the  accouut  of  Isidorus  (Orig. 
xi.  2).  Varra  gives  the  limits 
rather  differently. 

peccaniium]  Tacitus  is  rather 
fond  of  this  ahsidute  use  of  the  par- 
ticiple  in  the  sense  of  a  noun.  Cf. 
Dialog.  de  Orat.  6,  '  vulgata  dicen- 
tium  gaudia.'  Cf  the  same  Dia- 
logue,  c.  13.  20.  28.  41. 

Massiliam  halnierit]  Lipsius  cor- 
rected  this  to  '  habuerat.'  In  support 
of  the  indicative  there  are  passages 
in  the  Annals  (i.  14),  "  Quominus 
idem  pro  Druso  postularetur  ca 
causa  quod  dcsignatus  consul  Dru- 
sus  praesensque  enit ;"  and  (i.  16"), 
"  Nullis  novis  causis  nisi  quod  mu- 
tatus  princeps  lif-entiam  turbarum 
ostendebat."  On  the  other  liand, 
the  subjunctive  is  also  found ;  as 
(A.  i.  19),  "  Profecto  juvene,  mo- 
dicum  otium;  scd  superbire  miles 
quod  filius  legati  orator  piiblirae 
causae  satis  ostcnderet."  And  also 
(H.  ii.  95),  "  Laetum  foedissimo 
cuique  apud  bonos  invidiae  fuit, 
quod  exstrurtis  in  Campo  Martio 
aris  inferias  Neroni  fecisset."  The 
difference  between  the  two  forms 
seems  to  be  tliis :  the  indicative 
after  '  quod '  states  a  rcason  as  ex- 


isting  absolutely ;  the  subjunctive 
a  reason  e.\isting  in  the  opinion  of 
tbe  speaker,  or  supposed  speaker. 
If'habuerit'  be  retained,  the  sense 
would  be  that.  in  Agricola's  view, 
his  education  at  Mnssilia  kept  liim 
out  of  miscliief  If  '  habucrat '  be 
read,  Tacitus  puts  forward  the  state- 
ment  as  a  certain  fact ;  and  one 
would  ratber,  I  think,  have  ex- 
pectcd  tliis  last  rcading.  Massilia 
seems  to  have  had  a  great  educa- 
tional  reputition.  Augustus  (A.  iv. 
44)  sent  his  si^ter  ()ctavia's  grand- 
son  there  into  polite  banishment, 
under  pretence  of  study ;  and  Strabo 
remarks  tliat,  in  his  day,  illustrious 
Romans  of  a  literary  tum  frequented 
Mrissilia  instead  of  visiting  AthenS. 
Tacitiis  describcs  the  place  as  dis- 
tinguished  for  Greek  politeness, 
because  it  was  founded  by  a  colony 
of  Phocacans. 

miaium]  For  this  use  of '  mixtus,' 
cf.  A.  vi.  51,  'Iiiter  bona  malaque 
mixtus;'  and  Sall.  Jug.  57,  '  Tae- 
dam  jiicc  et  sulphure  mixtam.' 

Romano  ac  sejiaiori]  A  Roman 
senator  was  a  person  wliose  main 
business  lay  in  action,  not  in  spe- 
culation.  Too  great  indulgence 
tlierefore  in  phili)sophical  stndics 
was  thought  prejudicial,  as  tending 
to  foster  a  dreamy  unpractical  cha- 
racter.  The  Kame  idea  prevailed 
amongst  the  Greeks.  Cf.  Plato, 
Gorg.  484  c. 

kaus-isfe]  This  seems  an  instance 
of  the  construction,  mentioned  in 
c.  1,  in  the  notc,  '  at  nunc  .... 
tempora  ;'  the  '  hausisse'  being  only 
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ac  flagrantem  animum  coercuisset.  Scilicet  sublime  et 
erectara  ingenium,  pulchritudinem  ac  speciem  magnae 
excelsaeque  gloriae  vehementius  quam  caute  appetebat. 
Mox  mitigavit  ratio  et  aetas :  retinuitque,  quod  est  diflS.- 
cillimum,  ex  sapientia  modum. 

Y.  Priraa  castrorura  rudimenta  in  Britannia  Suetonio 
Paulino,  diligenti  ac  moderato  duci,  adprobavit,  electus 
quem   contubernio    aestimaret.      Kec   Agricola   licenter 


tlie  infinitive  of  ■nhat  in  the  Oratio 
diiecta  would  have  been  '  liaurie- 
bat.'  or'hausit;'  for  the  perfect  is 
used  ia  this  wa)'  as  well  as  the  im- 
perfect.  A  similar  sentence  occurs 
in  c.  13,  "  Agitasse  C.  Caes.arem  de 
intranda  Britannia  satis  constat,  ni 
ingentes  adversus  Germaniam  co- 
natus  frustra  fuissent." 

pulchriludincm  ac  specieni\  '  Pul- 
chritudo '  is  defined  hy  Cicero  to  be 
"  quaedam  apta  figura  memhrorum 
cum  coloris  quadam  suavitate."  It 
expresses  therefore  the  heauty  of 
appropriate  and  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment,  '  comeliness.'  '  Species  '  is 
the  beauty  that  strikes  the  eye,  and 
challenges  observation. 

vehementius  quam  catite]  The 
common  construction  of  course 
■\Tould  require  'cautius'  here.  Wal- 
ther  professes  to  see  a  difference  of 
meaning  between  the  two  forms. 
I  can  see  none. 

ex  supientia\  This  means,  I  think, 
that  altcr  the  mcllowing  influence 
of  reason  and  time  had  wrouglit  a 
change,  Agiicola  retained — a  hard 
thing  to  do — as  a  relic  of  his  old 
philosophical  pursuits,  the  power  of 
self-conquest  and  moderation. 

V.  adprobuvit^  '  Adprobare  '  is 
to  make  any  tliing  satisfactory  to 
another.  Cf  A.  xv.  59,  '  Dum  ipse 
majoribus  .  .  .  mortem  adprobaret.' 
Cicero"s  usage  seems  in  favour  of 
'  probare  '  in  this  sense.  Cf.  Ad 
Attic.  iv.  14,  and  de  Finibus,  ii. 
25. 

qucm  contuhemio  aeslimaret]  '  Con- 
tubernium'  (from  '  taberna,'  and  'ta- 
hula,'  because  made  of  plank)  is  uscd 


foranumherofsoldicrslivingtoffether 
in  the  s.ame  tent,  or  for  tlie  tent  itselfl 
It  was  customary  for  young  Romans 
of  distinction  to  acconip.any  some 
gener.al  during  foreign  expeditions, 
to  lcarn  experience  in  military  ope- 
rations.  Tliey  messed  with  the 
general,  and  lived  under  his  eye, 
beinc;  called  'contubeiTiales.'  They 
were  distingiiisbed  from  his  '  co- 
mitcs,'  as  holding  no  office  or  func- 
tions  under  him.  Cf.  Cic.  pro 
Caelio  30,  and  Suet.  Jul.  2,  and  42. 
'.Aestimare'  here  means  '  to  ascer- 
tain  the  value  of,'  '  to  test ;'  and  the 
generars  aim  was  to  find  out  by 
constant  association  in  war  of  what 
metal  the  yuung  soldier  was  made. 
The  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
in  H.  iv.  73,  "  bonaque  ac  mala 
noa  sua  natura  sed  vocibus  sedi- 
tiosorum  aestimantur."  As  Valerius 
Paulinus  is  said  (H.  iii.  43)  to  have 
heen  sprung  from  Forum  Julii,  pos- 
sibly  Suetonius  Paulinus  may  have 
also;  and  this  would  account  for 
his  taking  Agricola  into  his  tent. 
Paulinus  was  Propraetor  in  Maure- 
tania,  a.d.  42 ;  governor  of  Britain, 
A.D.  59;  and  consul  in  a.d.  66 
(A.  xvi.  14).  He  was  one  of  Otho's 
generals ;  and  with  Marius  Celsus 
defeated  Caecina  near  Cremona. 
After  the  battle  of  Bedriacum  he 
fell  into  the  liands  of  Vitellius. 

Nec    A(jricola    c^r.]  I   think 

Cicero's  phrascs,  "  ad  honestatem 
omnia  referre,'  and  '  orania  ad  suam 
utilitatem  referre,'  furnish  a  clue 
to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 
'  Titulus  tribunatus '  exprcsses  a 
kind  of  hrevet  trilmneship;  and  as 
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more  juverum,  qui  militiam  in  lasciviam  vertunt,  neque 
segniter  ad  voluptates  et  commeatus,  titulum  tribunatua 
et  inscitiam  rettulit :  sed  noscere  provinciara,  nosci  ex- 
ercitui,  discere  a  peritis,  sequi  optimos,  nihil  appetere  in 
jactationem,  nihil  ob  Ibrmidinem  recusare,  simulque  et 
anxius  et  inteutus  agere.  Non  sane  alias  exercitatior 
magisque  in  ambiguo  Britannia  fuit :  trucidati  veterani, 
incensae  coloniae,  intercepti  exercitus :  tum  de  salute, 
mox  de  victoria  certavere.  Quae  cuncta  etsi  consiliis 
ductuque  alterius  agebantur,  ac  summa  rerum  et  re- 
cuperatae   provinciae  gloria  in  ducem    cessit ;  artem  et 

the  holders  of  this  post,  in  spite  of  before    'anxius'    would    be  super- 

their    nominal    rank,    were    rcally  fluous;    but   the    'simulque'    con- 

ijrnorant,    generally   speakin<r,   of  a  rects  '  agere' with  '  recusare:'  'niliil 

soldier"s   duties,    and    rcgarded   the  ob    formidinem    recusare,  simulque 

army — not    without    modem    inii-  (and  withal)  agere  (ita  ut)  et  anxius 

tators — as    a   convenicnt    lounging-  et   iuteutus   (esset).'       (Jf  tlie   two 

place,    Tacitus   adds   'et  inscitiam.'  adjectives   here,  'anxius'    refers   to 

'  Licenter'   refers    to    '  volupt;ites,'  the  future,  fcarful  of  evcntual  mis- 

'segniter'    to    "  commeatus.'       The  carriage  ;  '  intentus,' to  the  jiresent, 

wholc    passage  tneans    as    follows  :  with  his  whole  energies  bent  to  the 

'  Nor  did  Agrieola,  with   a  display  work  in  hand. 

of  disorderly  licence,  or  idle  loung-        trucidali    vetemni,    ^c.]     Tacitua 

ing,  make  liis  nominal  tribuneship  describes   tbis  outbreak  in    A.  xiv. 

and    real   ignorance    a    ground   for  31,  &c.     When  Suetonius  Pavilinus 

pleasurable  iudulgence,  or  repeatcd  was    engaged     in      his     expedition. 

furloughs.'  against  Mona,  the  Iceni,under  Bou- 

tiofcere  proviticiain]     '  to  acquaint  dicea,    aided     by    the    Trinobantes 

himself   with     provincial    routine.'  atid   others,   rose    against    tlie   Ro- 

Tacitus  often  uses  '  noscere '  in  this  mans.    The  Colonia  Cauuilodunum, 

sense.     Cf  H.  i.  C8,  "  Helvetii  .  .  .  and  tlie  Municijiia  Verulauiium  and 

iion    arma     noscerc,    non     ordines  Londinium   (all  called  loosely   '  co- 

sequi  ;"    which    <Ioes  not   mean  to  loniae  '  hcrc),  werc  burnt.     Petilius 

be    ignorant   of  the  ,  use   of    arms,  Cerialis  on  hastening  to  tlie  restue 

but    not    to    attend    to    drill,    &c.  was  defeated,  his  cavalry  alone  es- 

Compare  also  H.  ii.  93,  "miks  urbe  caping.     In  the  butchery  attending 

tota  vagus   non  principia   nosccre,"  this   outbreak   70,000    citizciis   and 

i.  e.  not  to  pay  the  usual  regard  to  allies  perislied.  Thc  '  vctcrani '  were 

the  '  principia.''  especially  obnoxious  to  tlic  Britons  : 

iii  jactatioiieni]     Agricola  did  not  "  Acenumo      in      Veteranos     odio, 

solicit  dangerous  duties  with  a  view  quippe   in  coloniam   Caniulodnnura 

to  boast  hereafter  of  his  success.  recens    deducti  pellebant    domibus, 

siinulfjue  et  anxius  &c.'\     Some  of  cxturbabant    agria    captivos,   servos 

the  commentators  make  a  difficulty  appellando." 

liere,  where  there  does  not  seem  to        in   durem    cessit]       'fell    to    tho 

be  one,  in  the  use  ofsimulque  et  sliare   of    tlie    gcneral.'      For    this 

....   et.'      The   sense  is   not,  '  and  scnse    of  tlie    word,  cf.  H.    i.    11, 

to  act  at  once  with  due  solicitude  '  Inermes    provinciae     in     pretium 

and    energy ;'     for    then     the    'et'  victoriae  cessurae    erant;'    and  H. 
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usum  et  stimulos  addidere  juveni :  intravitque  animum 
militaris  gloriae  cupido,  ingrata  temporibus  quibus  sinistra 
erga  eminentes  interpretatio,  nec  minus  periculum  ex 
magna  fama  quam  ex  mala. 

YI.  Hinc  ad  capessendos  magistratus  in  urbem 
digressus,  Domitiam  Decidianam  splendidis  natalibus 
ortam  sibijunxit:  idque  matrimonium  ad  niajora  nitenti 
decus  ac  robur  fuit :  vixeruntque  mira  concordia,  per 
mutuam  caritatem  et  invicem  se  anteponendo,  nisi  quod 
in  bona  uxore  tanto  major  laus,  quanto  in  mala  plus 
culpae  est.  Sors  quaesturae  provinciam  Asiam,  procon- 
sulem  Salvium  Titianum  dedit ;  quorum  neutro  corruptus 
est :  quanquam  et  provincia  dives  ac  parata  peccantibus, 


iii.  83,  '  spolia  in  vulgus  cedebant.' 
In  A.  xiii.  39  a  dative  is  used 
instead  of  ihe  pieposition  and  ac- 
cusativc. 

addidere]  Theie  is  no  zeugma 
heie,  for  '  addere '  is  not  particu- 
larly  applicable  to  '  stimulos;'  and 
'  addere  spem,'  'metum,'  '  alacrita- 
tem,'  '  vigorem,'  '  constantiam,'  are 
found  in  Tacitus. 

VI.  decus  uc  rolmr  fuii]  Probahly 
the  splendid  descent  of  his  wife  aml 
her  hiige  dowry  were  of  material 
lielp  to  Agricola,  as  adding  lustre  lo 
his  pretensions,  and  giving  him 
means  for  (iefraying  the  expenses 
incidental  to  a  dignified  discharge  of 
oiBce- 

nisi  quod  (Jc.]  As  Seneca  re- 
m.arks,  "  Quamvis  ad  eundem  finem 
uterque  pervencrit,  tamen  m.ajor 
est  laus  idem  fecisse  in  difficiliori 
niateria."  As  fcu'  a  wife  tlierefore 
to  be  a  hnd  wife  is  thought  more 
faulty  than  for  a  man  to  be  a  bad 
husiiand,  because  it  seems  to  be 
her  especial  province  to  dischavge  a 
■wife's  duties  well,  so  owing  to  tlie 
natural  weakness  of  her  sc.\,  to  rise 
high  in  excellente  dcserves  more 
praise  in  a  woman  than  in  a  man. 
The  words  '  nisi  quod '  rather  refcr 
to  a  thought  suggested  by  tlie  pre- 
vious  words  (cf.  A.  i.  33;  xiv.  14), 
viz.   that   they  equaljy  attained   to 


excellence,  and  thercfore  equally 
deserved  praise,  tiian  to  the  exact 
words  tliemselves.  At  the  sanie 
time,  for  the  sake  of  the  antithesis, 
Tacitus,  I  think,  has  sacrificed 
clcarness  of  meaning  to  a  fancied 
point. 

Sors  quaestnrae  provinciam  Asiatri] 
Every  proconsiil  was  attended  to  his 
province  by  a  Quaestor,  who  ■was 
paymaster  to  the  forces,  and  levied 
such  portions  of  the  revenue  as  wcre 
not  farmed  by  tlie  Publicani.  After 
their  election  at  Rome,  they  were 
appointed  to  the  particular  provinces 
by  lot. 

The  province  of  Asia  was  only  a 
small  part  of  Asia  Minor,  contain- 
ing  Plirygia,  Mysia,  Caria,  and 
Lydia.  It  originated  in  the  bcquest 
of  Attalus  to  the  Romans,  B.C. 
133. 

Salvium  Titianuni]  Salvius  Otho 
Titianus  was  tlie  ehler  brother  of 
the  emperor  Otb.o,  with  whom  he 
was  consul  in  a.d.  69.  In  the  war 
against  Vitellius,  he  was  left  in 
cliarge  of  Rome,  bnt  was  called 
thence  to  takc  tlie  chief  command. 
He  was  contem])tuously  pardoned 
by  Vitellius,  '  pictate  et  ignavia 
excusatus.' 

paruta  peccanlibus]  This  means 
that  in  Asia  there  were  people 
always    ready   to  help  a   corruptly 
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et  proconsul  in  oranem  aviditatera  pronus  quautalibet 
facilitate  redempturus  esset  mutuam  dissimulationem 
mali.  Auctus  est  ibi  filia,in  subsidium  simul  et  solatium: 
nam  filium  ante  sublatum  brevi  amisit.  Mox  inter 
quaesturam  ac  tribunatum  plebis,  atque  etiam  ipsura 
tribunatus  annum  quiete  et  otio  transit,  gnarus  sub 
Nerone  temporum,  quibus  inertia  pro  sapientia  fuit. 
Idem  praeturae  tenor  et  silentium  :  nec  enim  jurisdictio 
obvenerat.    Ludos  et  inania  honoris,  medio  rationis  atque 


disposed  Roman  official  of  ranlc  in 
any  scheme  of  mischief  he  might 
put  his  hand  to  (cf.  Cic.  ad  Frat.  i.  1), 
or  bribe  him  to  j^ervert  justice. 

dissimulati(jneni\  This  word  gene- 
rally  means  to  disiuise  what  belongs 
to  oneself.  Tacitus  however  uses 
it  in  the  sense  of  couniving  at  the 
faults  of  others.  Cf.  H.  i.  26, 
"  Etiam  apiid  integros  dissimulatio 
erat;"  and  A.  xiii.  A'J,  '"  majrnarum 
rerum  curam  non  dissimulaturos 
qui  animum  etilim  levissimis  ad- 
verterent." 

in  sul/sidium]  AVex  makes  this 
refer  to  tlie  enactnient  of  the  Lex 
Papia  Poppaea,  wherehy  a  candidate 
with  childrcn  was  preferred  to  one 
without,  and  onewith  more  children 
to  one  with  fewer.  But  I  think  it 
only  implies  that  Agricola  having 
lost  a  Eon,  the  birth  of  a  daugliter 
was  a  prop  to  his  house,  and  a  solace 
in  his  sorrow  for  the  death  of  the 
first  child. 

Afux  ititer  ^-c.]  By  a  law  passed 
by  Tappulus,  b.c.  180,  certain  ages 
were  fixed,  at  whirh  each  office  in 
the  state  might  be  held.  These 
periods  appear  to  have  been  for  the 
Quaestorship  30 ;  for  the  Trihunate 
33;  for  the  Aedileship  36;  for  the 
Praetorship  39  ;  and  for  the  Con- 
Bulate  42  or  43 :  so  that  two  years 
elapsed  betwcen  successive  offices. 
Under  the  Caesars  this  arrange- 
ment  was  altered;  and  besides  the 
Quaestorship  being  obtainable  at  24, 
a  year  only  secnis  to  have  elapsed 
between  successive  honours ;  for 
the  ellipse  here  must  be   'annum.' 


To   sup]ily    '  hiennium '    would    be 
extremely  harsh. 

jurisdiefio\  There  were  many 
Praetors  at  Rome  at  this  period ; 
but  only  two,  who  filled  the  places 
of  the  old  Praetor  Urbanus  and 
Praetor  Peregrinus,  bad  the  'jus 
dicendi.'  The  others  presided  over 
the  Quaestiones  perpetuae,  for  're- 
petundae,'  'amhitus,'  &ic,.  Under 
tlie  emnerors  these  last  cases  came 
practically  under  the  cognizance  of 
tlie  Senate  (A.  iv.  6).  Tacitus 
therefore  corrcctly  says,  '  idem  prae- 
turae  tenor  et  silentium.' 

The  '  jurisdictio '  here  spoken  of 
included  the  appointment  of  a 
'jude.x'  (afier  preliniinary  pro- 
ceedings  before  the  Praetor  in  per- 
gon),  and  the  givinghim  theformula 
containing  his  instructions.  A  part 
of  his  duty  was  also  the  '  addictio,' 
whereby  in  certain  cases  he  adjudged 
tlie  property  in  question  to  one  of 
the  litiwants.  These  functions  are 
referred  to  in  the  '  tria  verba'  of 
Ovid  :  "  ille  nefastus  erit  per  quem 
tria  verba  silebunt." 

obvenerut^  '  Obvenire '  is  '  to  come 
across  any  one  by  chance,'  '  to  fall 
in  his  way  ;'  generally  used  of  any 
thing  falling  to  his  share  by  lot, — 
a  province,  for  instance,  as  here. 
Cf  Cacsar,  B.  C.  i.  6.  "Provinciae 
decemuiitur;  ScipioniobvenitSyria." 

Ludos  et  itiania  honoris  |  Under 
the  Republicthe  Curule  Acdiles  had 
the  care  of  the  public  shows.  Au- 
giistus,  about  B.c.  20,  transferred 
tiiis  duty  to  thc  l'raetois. 

The  meaning  of  tlie  passage  is  not 
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abundantiae  duxit,  uti  longe  a  luxuria,  ita  famae  propior. 
Tum  electus  a  Galba  ad  dona  templorum  recognosceuda, 
diligentissima  conquisitioue  fecit,  ne  cujus  alterius  sa- 
crilegium  respublica  quam  Neronis,  sensisset. 

VII.  Sequens  annus  gravi  vulnere  animum  domum- 
que  ejus  adflixit :  uam  classis  Othoniana  licenter  vaga 
dum  Intemelios  (Liguriae  pars  est)  hostiliter  populatur, 
matrem  Agricolae  iu  praediis  suis  interfecit :  praediaque 
ipsa  et  magnam  patrimonii  partem  diripuit,  quae  causa 
caedis  fuerat.  Igitur  ad  sollemuia  pietatis  profectus 
Agricola,  nuntio  aifectati  a  Vespasiano  imperii  depre- 
bensus,  ac  statim  in  partes  transgressus  est.    Initia  prin- 


very  clear.  '  Ludos  ducere '  can 
hardly  mcan  '  to  give  shows,'  'edere' 
being  the  proper  word  for  that : 
the  phrase  rather  seems  to  be  equi- 
valent  to  'ludos  ....  habendos  esse 
duxit.'  'Ratio'  is  put  for  'strict 
rule,'  the  rule  of  not  spending  a 
farthing  niore  than  what  good  reason 
can  be  given  for  spending.  Wex 
quotes  a  passage  from  Seneca  (ad 
Helvid.  16),  '■  optimum  inter  pieta- 
tem  et  rationem  temperamentum," 
where  '  ratio '  is  afterwards  called 
'  inhumana  duritas ;'  and  this  is 
pretty  much  the  idea  here.  The 
■whole  passage  means,  then,  '  the 
games  and  empty  pageants  attacheil 
to  the  Praetor's  office  he  legarded 
as  requiring  a  mean  between  strict 
eeonomy  and  lavish  display  ;  herein 
avoiding  all  profusion,  and  yet  lean- 
ing  to  the  side  of  popularity,'  by 
shows,  that  is,  erring,  if  they  erred 
at  all,  in  the  direction  of  magnifi- 
cence. 

se7isissei]  The  natural  sequence 
here  would  he  '  fecit  ne  sentiret,' 
or  '  senserit,'  according  to  tlie  sense 
to  be  conveyed ;  the  former  ex- 
pressing  tlie  object,  as  viewed  by 
Agricola"s  own  thoughts,  liis  aim 
being  to  prevent  the  spoliation  of 
the  temple  being  felt  beyond  a 
certain  limit.  '  Senserit '  would 
express  the  object  according  to  the 
■writer's  present  view  of  it,  Agricola 
baving  aimed   to  prevent  the  state 


from  now  actually  experiencing 
more  than  a  certaiu  amount  of  spo- 
liation.  Therefore  'sensisset'  is 
unusnal.  It  seems  to  be  the  sub- 
junctive  turn  by  reason  of  the  par- 
ticle  '  ne,'  of  what  in  the  Oratio 
directa  would  express  the  fact  that 
after  the  completion  of  the  inquiry 
it  was  found  the  state  had  not  in 
point  of  fiict  suffered  anyloss  beyond 
Nero's  sacrilege.  Wex  quotes  a 
similar  passage  from  Plinys  Pane- 
gyric,  40,  '•  idem  effecisti  ne  malos 
principes  habuissemus ;"  a  subjunc- 
tive  rendering  of  '  habueramus.' 
This  of  course  assumes  that  '  ne ' 
may  possibly  be  equivalent  to  '  ut 
non '  in  expressing  a  result,  about 
which  there  may  be  a  ditference  of 
opinion. 

VII.  classis  Othoniana']  Therc 
is  an  account  of  this  H.  ii.  1'2,  13, 
"  Tanquam  externa  littora  et  urbes 
hostium,  urere,  vastare,  rapere  .... 
pleni  agri,  apertae  domus ;  occur- 
santes  domini  juxta  conjuires  et 
liberos,  securitate  pacis  et  belli  malo 
circumveniebaniur,  iScc.  Othonis 
miles  vertit  vias  in  municipium 
Albium  Intemelium  ....  cala- 
mitatibus  insontium  expleta  ava- 
ritia." 

lniemelios^  This  place  'was 
apparently  east  of  Monaco  and 
Villafranca,  near  Vintimiglia. 

(Jeprche»sus\  A  man  is  said  to 
be  '  deprehensus '  by  any  uews  tbat 
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cipatus  ac  statum  urbls  Mucianus  regebat,  admodum 
juvene  Domitiano  et  ex  paterna  fortuua  tantum  licentiam 
usurpante.  Is  missum  ad  delectus  agendos  Agricolam, 
integreque  ac  strenue  versatum,  vicesimae  legloni  tarde 
ad  sacramentum  transgressae  praeposuit,  ubi  decessor 
seditiose  agere  narrabatur:  quippe  legatis  quoque  con- 
sularibus  nimia  ac  formidolosa  erat.  Nec  legatus  prae- 
torius  ad  cobibendum  potens,  incertum  suo  an  militum 
ingenio :  ita  successor  simul  et  ultor  electus,  rarissima 
moderatione  maluit  videri  invenisse  bonos,  quam  fecisse. 


reaches  him  unexpectedly,  or  is 
brought  in  u  huiried  manner,  like 
Ka-Ta\auli(lvffrdai  in  Greek.  Cf. 
A.  iii.  53,  'Ipse  etiam  viderem  eos, 
ac  vclut  depiehendcrem.' 

ac  stdtim  in  partes  Iransfiressiis  est] 
A^icola  probably  attached  himself 
to  tlie  camp  of  Antonius  Primus. 
At  least  from  the  account  given  of 
this  generars  movements  in  H.  ii. 
85,  86,  and  iii.  1_I0,  this  would 
be  his  natural  point  to  take,  as  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Liguria  when 
the  news  reached  him. 

Mucianus^l  He  was  consul  A.D. 
52,  under  Claudius,  and  twice  after- 
w.irds.  At  tlie  death  of  Nero  he 
was  governor  of  Syria,  and,  being 
reconcilcd  to  Vespasian,  supported 
his  claim  to  the  imperial  thronc 
zealously,  marcliing  into  Europe, 
whilc  Vespasian  rcmained  in  Asia. 
On  reacliing  Rome  he  assumed  in 
reality  the  reins  of  power,  althnugh 
Domitian  was  nominally  at  the  head 
of  affaire.  He  seems  to  have  dicd 
in  Vcspasian's  reign. 

admodttin  jitvene^  Tacitus  some- 
times  puts  the  adverb  '  admodum  ' 
before  theadjective(cf.  A.  i.  3;  iv.  13), 
and  sometimes  after  (cf.  H.  ii.  78 ; 
iv.  5).  Domitian  at  this  time  was 
about  eighteen  years  old. 

ex paterna furtuna  Sfc.  ]  Cf.  H.  i  v.  2, 
where  Tacitus  says  of  Domitian, 
"  nondum  ad  curas  intentus,  stupris 
ct  adulteriisfilium  Principisagebat." 
Cf.  also  Suet.  Doniit.  1. 

vicesimae  leqio7ii]  This  was  one 
of  the  four   legions  at  that  period 


quartered  in  Britain,  the  other  three 
being  the  2nd,  9th,  and  14th.  In  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  it  is  men- 
tioned  as  stationed  at  Deva,  the 
modern  Chester,  whcre  Roman  re- 
mains,  altars,  statues,  baths,  &c., 
are  numerous. 

c/ecmor]  This  was  Roscius  Cae- 
lius,  who  had  been  at  open  feud 
with  Tieliellius  Jlaxinius  (onc  of 
the  '  legati  consulares,'  mcntioned 
just  before,  being  '  consul  sufFcctus  '> 
A.D.  62),  and  drivcn  him  to  abandon 
the  island.  He  is  tlie  '  legatus  prae- 
torius'  spoken  of  subscquently. 

The  imperia!  provincos  were  go- 
verned  by  '  legati  praetorii,'  '  con- 
sulares,'  &c.,  who  wcre  so  called, 
becausc  the  emperor  was  proconsul 
of  all  the  imperi.al  provinces,  and 
thcrefore  his  deputies,  like  the  as- 
sistants  of  tlie  '  proconsulcs'  of  the 
Senatorial  provinces,  were  properly 
termcd  '  legati .' 

i)2ceiium  suo  c^x".]  Tliis  was 
either  because  he  h.id  no  talent  for 
command,  or  the  troops  no  idea  of 
subordination.  '  Incertum  '  is  used 
in  an  absolute  sort  of  way.  Cf. 
A.  xiv.  7,  "  quos  statim  acciverat 
incertuni  au  et  antc  ignaros;"  and 
tlie  sentence  miglit  be  written, 
'  quod  utrum  (suo)  ipsius  an  mi- 
litum  ingenio  acciderit  incertum 
est.' 

rarissima  ^c.]  This  sentcnce 
means  that  Agricola,  instead  of 
aiming  at  .an  increase  of  liis  own 
reputation  by  making  a  stir,  to 
bring  the  disorderly  to   reason,  by 
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VIII.  Praeerat  tunc  Britanniae  Vettius  Bolanus,  pla- 
cidius,  quam  feroci  provincia  dignum  est :  teniperavit 
Agricola  vim  suam,  ardoremque  compescuit,  ne  in- 
cresccret ;  peritus  obsequi,  eruditusque  utilia  honestis 
miacere.  Brevi  deinde  Britannia  consularem  Petilium 
Cerialem  accepit.  Habuerunt  virtutes  spatium  exem- 
plorum.  Sed  primo  Cerialis  raodo  labores  et  discrimina, 
raox  et  gloriam  communicabat :  saepe  parti  exercitus  in 
experimentum,  aliquando  majoribus  copiis  ex  eventu 
praefecit :  nec  Agricola  unquam  in  suam  famam  gestis 
exsultavit ;  ad  auctorem  et  ducem,  ut  minister,  fortunam 
referebat.  Ita  virtute  in  obsequendo,  verecundia  in  prae- 
dicando,  extra  iuvidiam  nec  extra  gloriam  erat. 


■way  of  contrasting  his  own  energy 
and  strictness  with  tlie  loose  dis- 
cipline  of  his  prcdecessois,  chose 
lather  to  heg\n  by  blotting  out  tlie 
past,  aiid  trenting  thtm  as  respect- 
able  charac-ters.  He  thus  appealed 
to  their  better  feelings. 

VIII,  digmnn  est\  Tacitus  uses 
'  est,'  nnt  '  erat,'  liecause  he  is  speak- 
ing  generally,  not  of  Britain  par- 
ticularly.  Bolanus  governed  Britain 
more  inertly  tlian  suits  any  province 
■where  the  people  are  only  half  con- 
quered. 

ne  incresceret]  I  think  the  nnmi- 
native  case  to  this  is  'ardor.'  Walther 
quotes  a  passage  from  .Suetonius  to 
prove  that  it  mcans  'super  aliquem 
adsurgere ;'  De  Iilust.  Gram.  c.  3, 
"post  hoc  niagis  ac  niagis  et  gratia  et 
cura  artis  increvit :"  a  passage  wbich 
Beems  to  me  to  prove  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

periUis  ohseqiii]  Virgil  (Eclog.  x. 
32)has 'soli  cantare  jieriti  Arcades,' 
and  Persius  (ii.  o4),  '  Uientes  oculos 
inhibcre  perita,'  but  this  infinitive  is 
poetical.  There  are  other  instauces 
of  poetic.al  infinitivcs  :  A.  xiv.  56, 
"  factus  natura  et  consuetudine  ex- 
crcitus  velare  odiiini."  A.  iv  52, 
"properus  quoqiio  facinore  clares- 
cere."  A.  ii.  57,  "  atro.x  et  mani- 
festus  dissentire."  The  usual  prose 
constructions  would  be  '  peritus  ob- 


sequendi,'  'factus  ad  velandum,' '  ma- 
nifestus  disseiiticndi.'  Tlie  useof  the 
infinitive  is  one  point  in  which 
Tacitus  differs  vcry  much  from  the 
Augustan  ■writers:  for  instance,  he 
uses  it  after  '  iinpello  '  (A.  xiii.  19), 
'praecipio'  (Agric.  38),  '  posco  '  (A. 
iii.  19),  'orare'  (A.  xiii.  13),  '  mo- 
neo'  (A.  xii.  46),  'suadeo'  (A.  xiii. 
37),  and  after  'perpulit'  very  com- 
monly.  This  practice  of  course  is 
not  to  be  copied. 

Petiliiim  Cerialem']  Cerialis  had 
once  been  lieutcnant  of  the  9th 
legion  in  Britain,  under  Suetnnius 
Paulinus.  He  was  connected  by 
marriage  with  Ves)>asian  and  was  one 
of  his  generals  in  the  civil  war.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  capture  of  Rome, 
and  was  afterwards  despatched  into 
Germany  to  oppose  Civilis  and  the 
Batavi.  He  appeais  to  have  died 
during  his  cominand  in  Britain. 

in  suam  /«»)«)«]  '  with  a  view 
to  increase  his  own  reputation.'  Cf 
c.  18,  "  nec  Agricola  prosperitato 
rerum  in  vanitatem  iisus  expedi- 
tioncm  aut  victoriam  vocabat  victos 
continuisse." 

nec  ecrtra  ffloriam]  '  Nec'  is  often 
put  in  this  way  for  '  et  non.'  Cf.  A. 
iv.  11,  "veris  ueque  in  miraculum 
corruptis."  Also  Cic.  ad  Attic.  iii, 
17,  and  Liv.  iii.  55. 
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IX.  Eeverteutem  ab  legatione  legionis  divus  Ves- 
pasianus  inter  patricios  ascivit,  ac  deinde  provinciae 
Aquitaniae  praeposuit,  spleudidae  in  primis  diguitatis  ad- 
ministratione  ac  spe  consulatus,  cui  destinarat.  Credunt 
plerique  militaribus  iugeniis  subtilitatem  deesse,  quia 
castrensis  jurisdictio  secura  et  obtusior  ac  plura  manu 
agens  calliditatem  fori  nou  exerceat.  Agricol;i  naturali 
prudentia,  quamvis  iuter  togatos,  fucile  justeque  agebat. 


IX.  inter  patricios  asciviQ  In 
A.D.  74  Vespasianus  and  his  snn 
Titus  ■were  appointed  Censors,  the 
last  who  held  that  office.  They  en- 
deavoured  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the 
Patricians,  thinncd  by  a  long  series 
of  crueltics  and  deaths,  few  having 
survived  of  those  Patrician  families 
who  in  the  early  days  of  Rome  formcd 
her  sole  burghers  orcitizens.  Atthe 
end  of  the  Hepublic  there  were  only 
some  fifty  of  these  families  left. 
Julius  Caesar  tberefore,  by  the  '  lex 
Cassia,'  raised  many  plebeians  to  that 
rank  (Suet.  Jul.  Caes.  41).  Au- 
gustus  and  Claudius  did  the  same, 
but  under  Vespasianus  they  had 
again  dwindled  down  to  200  families 
(A.  xi.  25). 

Aquilaniae']  Tbis  was  one  of 
Caesar^s  three  divisions  of  Gallia, 
but  it  was  aftenvaids  cnlarged,  and 
embraced  the  country  between  the 
Cevennes,  the  Loire,  Garonne,  and 
Pyrenees.  A  tmce  of  its  name  is 
supposed  to  be  retaincd  in  Guienne. 

spleTididae  .  .  .  dvpiitatis}  This 
is  a  geniti  ve  of  quality,  like  "  mater 
Procilla  fuit  rarae  Ciistitatis"  (c.  4l, 
loosely  descriptive  of  the  province  of 
Aquitania,  or  more  correctly  of  the 
office  of  its  ruler.  This  dignity  was 
twofold;  consistingabsoluiely  in  the 
govemment  of  so  e.xtensive  and  im- 
portant  a  province  (cf.  H.  iii.  5.3, 
'Gallias,  llispaniasque  validissimam 
terrarum  parteni'),  and,  in  the  ne.xt 
place,  in  the  probability  of  its  ruler 
being  elevated  to  the  Consnlship. 
The  nominative  case  to  '  destinarat ' 
is  '  provincia,"  not '  Vespasianus ;'  ihe 
splendour  of  a  province  could  hardly 


be  affected  by  the  isolated  fart  that 
the  Emperor  thought  of  niaking 
Agricola  Consul ;  whereas  if  itsnilers 
were  as  a  niatter  of  general  routine 
usually  made  Consiils,  this  would 
add  to  its  splendour  considerablv. 
Nevertheless  the  terra  'destinarat' 
doesstrike  one  as  oild.  Perhaps  the 
pluperfect  is  ii>ed.  because  as  com- 
parcd  wiih  the  actual  aduiinistration 
this  hope  of  the  Consulate  was  an- 
terior  to  it.  Thc  province  was  splen- 
did  from  its  actual  government,  and 
even  before  that,  from  the  hope  of 
the  Consulate  marked  out  for  its  ruler 
in  any  particular  case,  from  the  very 
moment  of  his  noniination. 

secura  et  oUusior\  '  Securus  '  is 
used  here  rather  curiously  :  it  seems 
to  imply  a  rough  and  rcady  sort  of 
justice,  a  justice  not  troubling  itself 
overmuch  about  legal  subtleties,  but 
founded  on  broad  priiiciples  ofequity. 
'  Obtusus '  is  used  of  any  thing  bruised 
('  tundo ')  until  the  fine  edge  is  gone. 
Lucretius  (iv.  ooGj  obscrves  that  a 
square  tower  at  a  distance  looks 
round,  "  angulus  obtusus  quia  longe 
Ceriiitur  omnis  ;"  the  sharp  outline 
is  destroyed  by  distance.  Here  it 
means  '  blunt,'  '  unrefined.' 

plura  manu  at/ens^  '  Agere  manu  ' 
is  equivalent  to  '  vi  agere,'  to  do 
things  with  a  strong  liand. 

quainris  intt-r  iogulos]  '  Togati ' 
are  civilians,  the  'toga'  heing  the 
dress  of  peace,  as  dis-tinguislied  from 
'  sagum,'  the  soldier"s  cloak  (cf  Cic. 
Phil.viii.  11).  Tiie  referencc hcre  is  to 
the  assizcs  lield  undcr  tlie  governors 
presidency,  geiierully  in  the  winter 
months,  when   the  army  had  gonc 
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Jam  vero  tempora  curarum  remissionumque  divisa:  ubi 
conventus  ac  judicia  poscereut,  gravis,  iutentus,  severus, 
et  saepius  misericors :  ubi  officio  satisfactum,  nulla  ultra 
potestatis  persona  :  tristitiam  et  adrogantiam  et  avaritiam 
exuerat :  uec  illi,  quod  est  rarissimum,  aut  facilitas 
auctoritatem,  aut  severitas  amorem  deminuit.  Integ- 
ritatem  atque  abstinentiam  in  tanto  viro  referre,  injuria 
virtutum   fuerit.      Ne   famam  quidem,  cui  saepe  etiam 


into  winter-quarters, in  ceitain  towns 
of  the  province,  for  the  settlement 
of  all  lcgal  suits.  The  judges,  law- 
yers,  &c.  engaged  of  course  would 
wear  the  '  toga.' 

facile  justeqtie  agehat]  Agricola 
presided  with  ease  to  himself,  be- 
cause  he  was  up  to  his  work  (cf. 
Suet.  Tib.  71,  'alioquin  proaiptus 
et  facilis  sermonc  Graeco,'  iic.). 

et  saepius  misericors]  Some  of  the 
commentators  want  to  alter  this  '  et' 
into  '  sed  '  or  '  at :'  but  Tacitus  oftcn 
uses  '  et '  in  this  sense.  Cf.  A.  i.  13, 
'  Galluni  avidum  et  minorem,'  and 
H.  iii.  56,  '  nec  quidquam  nisi  ju- 
cunduni  et  lacsurum.'  So  Juvenal, 
'  probitas  laudatur  et  alget ;'  honesty 
is  praised  and — starves. 

persoiia]  'Persona'  is  properly  a 
mask  for  stage-players,  to  increase 
the  compass  of  their  voices  ;  by  an 
easy  trantition  it  means  a  cbaracter 
like  thosc  in  a  drama.  Cf  Cic.  pro 
Murena,  15,  "  p.artes  lenitatis  et 
misericordiae  scmper  egi  lubenter: 
illam  vero  gravitatis  severitatisque 
personam  non  appetivi."  Also  Liv. 
iii.  36,  "  ille  tinis  Appio  alienae 
personae  fercndae  fuit :  suo  jam 
vivere  ingenio  coepit." 

tristitiam  .  .  .  ejueraf]  What 
Tacitus  means  bj' '  tristitia' he  e,\- 
plains  in  H.  i.  14,  "aestimatione 
Beverus,  deterius  interpretautibus 
tristior  habebatur." 

The  use  of  '  e.xuo '  here  is  not 
quite  easy  to  understand.  If  a  man 
puts  otf  a  vice,  one  naturally  sup])oses 
liim  to  have  had  thal  vice  at  first 
niore  or  lcss.  Tacitus  would  hardly 
allow  tliat  Agricola  ever  displayed 
the  faults  mentioned  here.    His  idea 


really  scems  to  have  bcen  that  ccrtain 
vices  may  be  looked  for  in  persons 
holding  certain  positions :  avarice, 
&c.  he  reuards  as  the  natural  faults 
of  a  provincial  governor ;  probably 
they  were  such  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  in  his  c.xperience.  By  '  e.\uerat ' 
he  means  to  s^ay  tliat  Agricola  put 
away  from  him  the  vices  which 
miglit  naturally  have  been  expected 
to  cling  round  him  in  his  capacity  of 
govcrnor.  So  Agrippiua  is  said  (A. 
vi.  '25)  "  virilibus  curis  feminarum 
vitia  e.xuisse,"  nieaning  apparently 
not  that  Agrippina  oucc  had  these 
faults  and  cured  them,  but  that  she 
put  away  from  her  all  the  faults 
usually  found  iu  women. 

facilUas]  Tlie  word  has  not  the 
same  sense  as  '  facile  '  above.  Here 
it  means  '  good-nature,'  '  readiness 
to  oblige,'  as  in  VirgiTs  'facilis  victu,' 
and  '  haud  facilis  visu.'  In  thiB  re- 
spect  Agricola  carried  out  the  in- 
structions  of  the  Jigest:  "  obser- 
vaudum  est  jus  reddenti,  ut  in 
adeundo  quidem  facilem  se  praebeat 
.  .  .  mandatis  adjiciiur  ne  praesides 
provinciarum  in  ultcriorem  famili- 
aritatem  provinciales  admittant." 

Integrituleiii  atijue  ahstinentiam'] 
The  first  shows  his  uprightness  oni* 
the  bench,  whereby  he  was  proof 
against  corruption ;  the  latter  his 
honesty  iii  not  uiaking  a  fortune  out 
of  the  state  moneys  or  property  which 
he  had  to  control. 

cui  suepe  etium  botii]  For  the 
eentiment  cf.  H.  iv.  6,  "  Erant 
quibus  adpetentior  famae  videretur 
quando  etiam  sapientibus  cupido 
gloriae  novissima  exuitur." 
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boni  indulgent,  ostentanda  virtute  aut  per  artem  quae 
sivit :  procul  ab  aemulatione  adversus  collegas,  procul  a 
conteutioue  adversus  procuratores :  et  vincere  iuglorium 
et  atteri  sordidum  arbitrabatur.  Minus  triennium  in  ea 
legatione  detentus,  ac  statimad  spem  cousulatus  revocatus 
est,  comitante  opinione  Britanuiam  ei  proviuciam  dari : 
nuUis  in  lioc  suis  sermouibus,  sed  quia  par  videbatur. 
Haud  seraper  errat  fama,  aliquando  et  eligit.  Consul 
egregiae  tum  spei  filiam  juveni  uiihi  despondit,  ac  post 
consulatum  collocavit,  et  statiui  Britanniae  praepositus 
est,  adjecto  pontificatus  sacerdotio. 


CfjUegas]  These  would  be  the 
governors  of  the  neigbbouring  pro- 
vinces,  Gallia  Narbonensis,  Lug- 
dunensis,  Belgica.  So  in  H.  i.  10, 
a  Praefect  of  Hyna,  is  said  to  be 
"  apud  subjectos,  apud  proximos, 
apud  collegas  variis  inlecebris  po- 
tens."  In  A.  xiii.  53,  Aelius  Gra- 
cilis,  Legatus  of  Belgica,  is  mentioned 
as  looking  enviously  on  his  neigh- 
boui-s,  the  Legati  of  Germany. 

procuratores]  There  was  only  one 
Procurator  in  each  province,  but  ia 
the  three  years  of  Agricola's  govem- 
ment  there  may  have  been  several : 
ortheplural  may  be  put  generally, 
'  such  rivalry  as  is  generally  seea 
between  Legati  and  Procuratores.' 

atleri]  There  was  no  credit  in 
getting  the  better  of  an  inferior  like 
a  Procurator,  and  great  disgrace  in 
being  crushed  by  one.  'Atteri'  is 
to  be  bruised  against  any  thing. 

J\nniis  trienniuiu]  According  to 
Dion  Cassius  it  was  Maecenas  who 
suggested  three  years  Jis  the  term  for 
the  Legati  to  hold  their  govcrnmeiit. 
Tiberius  however  did  not  act  on  the 
Buggestion,  butcontinued  his  Legati 
in  office  for  many  years,  and  some- 
times  all  their  lives. 

After  '  minus,' '  amplius,' '  plus,'  in 
the  computation  of  time  or  numbers, 
the  '  quam '  is  generally  oniitted,  and 
the  noun  or  adjective  put  in  the  case 
required  by  tlie  construction  of  the 
sentence,  as  '  amplius  sexcenti  occisi 
sunt,'  '  more  than  UOO  were  killed.' 


nitUis  in  hoc  suis  sermonihus^ 
Tacitus  uses  an  ablative  absolute 
without  any  participle,  but  one  of 
e.xistence  ;  as"nullis  contra  terris  : 
libero  quid  firmaret  mutaretve;"  a 
construction  not  very  usual  ia  other 
writers. 

Consul]  He  was  Consul  suffectus 
with  Dom.itian  a.d.  77,  Vesiiasian 
and  Titus  having  becn  Consuls  from 
the  Istof  January  to  the  end  of  June. 
This  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why 
Tacitiis  passes  over  his  office  so 
lightly. 

eyrecjiae  ium  spei]  This  seems  a 
particularly  appropriate  expiession, 
because  the  young  lady  between  her 
betrotlial  and  marriage  was  called 
apparently  sometimes  '  sperata,'  as 
well  as  '  S|)onsa,'  '  pacta,'  &c.  For- 
cellini  quotcs  three  passagcs  to  tlic 
point,  two  from  Nonius  :  "  Curre  et 
nuntia  me  venire  et  meum  speratum 
adduce,"  of  a  bridegroom ;  and 
"  speratam  non  odi  tuam ;"  and  a 
third  from  Arnobius,  "  Uxores  dii 
habent.^  habent  speratas,  habent 
pactas,"  &c. 

fitiam]  Agricola  was  Consul  A.D. 
77,  and  this  daughter  having  been 
bom  during  his  quaestorship  in  a.d. 
(i''),  probably  would  only  be  fourteen 
years  oldat  the  betrothal.  Itwascus- 
tomary  to  betroth  girls  while  quite 
young  (not  under  sevcn).  Augustus 
forbadc  betiothal  beforc  ten,  so  that 
betiothal  should  not  last  more  thau 
two  ycars. 
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X.  Britanniae  situm  populosque  multis  scriptoribus 
memoratos  non  in  comparationem  curae  ingeniive  refe- 
ram ;  sed  quia  tum  primum  perdomita  est :  ita,  quae 
priores  nondum  comperta  eloquentia  percoluere,  rerum 
fide  tradentur.  Britannia,  insularum  quas  Koraana  no- 
titia  complectitur  maxima,  spatio  ac  coelo  in   orientem 


pontificalus]  The  Pontificcs  were 
not  the  pricsts  of  any  paiticular 
divinity,  liut  were  a  college,  exer- 
cising  superintcndcnce  over  leligious 
observancesgenerally.  Usually  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  in  numbcr,  they 
regulatcd  all  sacred  rites,  puMic  and 
private,  arranged  the  Calendar,  kcpt 
the  public  fiinds  for  sacrcd  purposes, 
&c.  Originally,  on  a  vacancy  in  their 
body,  tlie  Pontifices  chose  a  person 
to  fiU  it ;  but  afterwards  the  riglit 
was  transferred  to  the  pcople  :  again 
re-transferred  to  tlie  College  by  .M. 
Antonius.  At  last  the  right  fell, 
like  niost  other  rights,  into  the  Im- 
perial  hands  (Suet.  Octav.  31).  Cf. 
A.  i.  3,  and  H.  i.  77. 

X.  multis  scriptorittus]  These  are 
Caesar,  Pomponius  Mela,  Suetonius, 
Pliny,  Strabo. 

in  coniparationeni]  Tacitus  does 
notaim  at  matchinghis  own  research 
or  talent  against  those  of  other  wri- 
tcrs.  Cf.  Velleius  Paterculus  ii.  9, 
"  Usque  in  Graeiorum  iugeuiorum 
comparationem  evecti." 

pcrdomita  est]  '  entirely  con- 
quered.'  This  was  no  doubt  true. 
As  Tacitus  mentions  in  c.  13,  Ju- 
lius  Caesar'se.\pcditions  were  merely 
temporary  in  their  etfects.  In  the 
last  he  penctrated  nb  furtlier  than 
Hertfordshire,  and  on  liis  withdrawal 
his  whole  force  wiihdrew  too.  Au- 
gustus  threutened  to  reduce  Britain, 
but  Gaul  saw  the  end  of  liis  cx- 
pedition,  and  Horace's  remarks  (i. 
21.  35,  &c.)  are  poetical  flourisiies. 

Tiberius  acted  upou  Augustus' 
policy  of  letting  Britain  alone,  as  not 
worth  the  irouble  of  conquering  and 
retaining.  Caius  Caesar'8  conqucst 
of  Britain  amounted  to  having  shel- 
tered   the  son  of  a    British    chief, 


Cynobellin.  Under  Claudius  the 
work  of  conquest  really  began.  That 
cmperor's  name  is  found  on  coins 
and  those  of  his  generals  in  inscrip- 
tions.  Succeeding  governors  at  all 
events  retained  the  hold  already 
gained,  and,  in  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian,  Petilius  Cerialis  made  large 
additions  to  the  Roman  conquests, 
until  under  Agricola  almost  the 
entire  country  was  subjugated,  and 
mauy  of  the  adjacent  islands  :  "  in- 
cognitas  ad  id  tempusinsulas,Orcadas 
invenit  domuitque." 

sputio\  'Spatium'  seems  used 
here  for  '  extension,'  'length  of  out- 
line,'  as  in  Pliny  vii.  17,  "  quod  sit 
hominis  spatium  a  vestigio  ad  ver- 
ticem,  id  esse  passis  manibus  inter 
longissimos  digitos  animadversum 
est."  Translate, '  Britain,  as  regards 
the  extension  of  its  coast,  and  its 
geographical  position  (in  the  way  of 
latitude,  nn  wliich  climate  depends), 
lies  opposite  to  Germany  on  the  East,' 
&c.  Tacitus  means  to  say  that  the 
British  and  German  coasts  are  about 
parallcl;  and  by  adding  '  coelo,' 
which  makes  the  latitude  equal,  he 
shows  that  these  parallel  lines  must 
run  vertically,  not  horizontally,  as 
they  might  do  at  any  interval  what- 
ever,  if  the  climate  were  notdeclared 
to  be  the  same. 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  held 
singular  views  as  to  the  relative 
position  of  Brit:iin  (and  Ireland)  with 
regard  to  Spain.  Here  Tacitus 
makes  its  western  outline  face  Spain, 
and  in  c.  24  he  speaks  of  Ireland  as 
lying  between  Britain  and  Snain. 
The  classical  writers  seem  altogeuier 
to  have  overlookcd  the  fact  that 
Normandy  and  Brittany  run  out  for 
a  vast  distance  almost  due  West ; 
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Germaniae,  in  occidentem  Hispaniae  obtenditur:  Gallis 
in  meridiem  etiam  inspicitur:  septentrionalia  ejus,  nul- 
lis  contra  terris,  vasto  atque  aperto  man  pulsantur. 
Formam  totius  Britauniae  Livius  veterum,  Fabius  Rus- 
ticus  recentium  eloquentissimi  auctores  oblongae  scu- 
tulae,  vel  bipenni  adsimulavere  :  et  est  ea  facies  citra 
Caledoniam,  unde  et  in  universum  fama  est  transgressa : 
sed  immensum  et  euorme  spatium  procurrentium  extremo 
jam  litdte  terrarum,  velut  in  cuneum  tenuatur.  Hanc 
oram  novissimi  maris  tunc  primum  llomana  elassis  cir- 
cumvecta,  insulam  esse  Britanniam  adfirmavit,  ac  simul 
inco^nitas  ad  id  tempus  insulas,  quas  Orcadas  vocant,  m- 
venit  domuitque :  dispccta  est  et  Thule,  nam  hactenus 


and  the  Ffcnch  coast  then  takes  a 
sharp  tura  Southward.  Tliey  thought 
the  Nortliern  and  Westcrn  shores 
stretched  away  in  a  South-wcstern 
direction,  in  continuation  of  the 
German  coast,  whilc  the  Spanish 
coast  rose  to  a  greaf  height  towanls 
thc  North  or  North-west.  In  the 
angle  thus  fornied  they  placed 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

Gallis  in  ineridiem  ^c.']  Thls  ex- 
pression  is  cquivalent  to  'ita  GalHs 
in  meridiem  obtenditur  ut  ab  iis 
inspici  possit.'  .     t^  • 

Livitis  veterum,  ^-c.]  In  the  fcpi- 
tome  of  the  10.5th  hook  of  his  History 
Livy  gives  a  brief  notice  of  the 
partial  conquest  of  the  island  by 
Caesar.  It  is  in  this  lost  boolc  no 
doubt  that  he  makes  the  comparison 
here  mentioned.  Tacitus  quotes 
Fabius  Rnsticus  several  times  (A. 
xiii.  20;  xW.  2;  xv.  61)  as  an  au- 
thority  for  certain  facts  connected 
with  the  Eniperor  Nero"s  history. 
His  work  therefore  at  all  events 
trcated  of  this  portion  of  Roman 
History ;  beyond  this,  nothing  is 
known.  ,  . 

nUonfjae  scutulae]  This  word  is 
not  derivcd  from  '  scutum,'  for  the 
quantitics  of  the  first  svllables  are 
differcnt.  Pliny  (xi.  -2!!)  caUs  a 
8pider's  web  'scutulatuui  rete.'  Vi- 
tiuvius    spcaks    of   triangular    and 


square  '  scutulae.'  Probably  the 
writers  meant  a  '  trnpezium.'  Mar- 
tial  uses  'scutulae'  (xi.  31)  in  the 
sensc  of  saucers  or  dishes. 

in  unirersum]  That  is,  report 
ai^plies  to  the  entire  island  what  is 
only  true  of  a  part. 

enorme  spalium  ^t.]  This  means 
that  wliere  tlie  sliore  apj^ears  to  be 
already  coming  to  an  cud,  tlie  land 
suddenly  juts  out  into  a  hu^e  and 
irregular  promontory,  gradually  ta- 
pering  awav  to  a  poiiit,  or  the  small 
end  of  a  wedge.  By  '  extremo  jam 
iittore'  he  designates  tlie  narrow 
isthmus  between  the  Clota  and 
Bodotria  actuaria,  or  the  Fritlis  of 
Clyde  and  Forth. 

incoc/nitas]  Pomponius  Mela,  who 
livcd  in  tlie  reign  of  Claudius,  men- 
tions  the  Oikneys  as  about  thirty 
in  immber;  therefore  '  incognitas 
means  'unknown,'  as  not  having  been 
explored,  not  in  the  sense  ot  '  un- 
heard  of.'  Other  writers,  Eusebuis 
and  Orosius,  attnhutc  the  conquest 
of  them  to  Chiudius;  probably  this 
was  a  flourish  in  lionour  of  the  Im- 
perial  nanie.  .  . 

(/t.Waes<]  'Dispicere'  is  properly 
'  to  look  hcrc  and  thcre,'  '  to  gaze  all 
round.'  Cf.  Phiut.  Cist.  iv  2.  2o, 
'•  Hoc  a-rc  ;  ad  tci  ram  aspice,  dispice, 
oculis  investigans,"  of  a  pcrson  look- 
ing  about  for  a  lost  casket.     Also  A. 
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jussum,et  hiems  appetebat :  sed  mare  pigrum  et  grave  re- 
migantibus  perhibent ;  ne  ventis  quidem  perinde  attolli : 
credo  quod  rariores  terrae  montesque,  causa  ac  materia 
tempestatum,  et  profunda  moles  continui  maris  tardius 
impeUitur.  Naturam  Oceani  atque  aestus  neque  quaerere 
hujus  operis  est,  ac  multi  rettulere :  unum  addiderim, 
nusquam  latius  domiuari  mare,  multum  fluminum  huc 
atque  illuc  ferre,  uec  litore  tenus  accrescere  aut  resorberi, 
sed  influere  penitus  atque  ambire,  et  jugis  etiam  dc  mon- 
tibus  inseri  velut  in  suo. 

XL    Ceterum    Britanniam   qui  mortales   initio   colu- 


iii.  22,  "  Haiid  facile  quis  dispexerit 
illa  in  cognitione  mentem  Principis." 
From  this  it  comes  to  be  applied,  as 
Ernesti  says,  to  "  ea  quae  non  sine 
magna  oculorum  contentione  cer- 
nuntur."  A  glimpso  was  got  of 
Thule;  and  two  reasons  are  given 
why  it  was  only  a  glimpse  and  no- 
thint?  more  ;  first,  becaiise  Thule  was 
fi.xed  as  tlie  limil  of  their  voyage, 
and  on  reaching  it  they  returned  at 
once  (' hactenusjussum');  secondly, 
because  the  winterwasdrawing  near, 
and  tiuie  for  reconnoitring  the  place 
more  fuUy  was  wanting. 

T/mle]  What  Tacitus  means  by 
Thule  is  not  very  clear.  Pliny's 
account  of  Thufe  (iv.  30)  is,  that  it 
■was  tlie  remotest  island  of  the  Ger- 
man  Sea,  a  day'gsail  from  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  where  at  the  Solstice  there 
was  no  darkness,  and  at  the  winter 
no  light.  This  would  probably  be 
Iceland.  Whother  Tacitus,  however, 
nieans  Iceland  is  very  doubtful. 
Possibly  here  it  means  tlie  Shetland 
IslandB,  which  are  visibie,  I  believe, 
from  the  Orkneys.  Other  writers 
made  Thule  a  'part  of  Scandina- 
via. 

mare  pigrum  ^-c.]  Pliny  (iv. 
27)  says,  "  Septemtrionalis  Oceanus, 
Amalchium  eiim  Hecataeus  appellat, 
a  Paropamiso  amne  q\ia  Scythiam 
alluit,  quod  nomen  ejus  gentis  lin- 
gua  significat  congelatum.  Pliilcmon 
Morimirusam  a  Cimbris  vocari,  hoc 
est  mortuum  mare,  usquead  promon- 
torium    Rubeas:  ultra  deinde  Cro- 


nium."  In  Welsh,  Mor  Marwth,  I 
believe,  mcans  dead  sea.  In  Ice- 
landic  again^  Muir  Croin  is  con- 
gealed  sea.  Whether  this  is  due  to 
sea-weed,  like  the  fucus  whichis  said 
to  have  checked  the  progi-ess  of 
Himilco,  on  the  AVestern  coast  of 
Africa,  or  whether  to  some  other 
legend,  is  not  known. 

ac  multi  rettulere]  Amongst  others 
Pliny,  in  his  Natural  Ilistory,  ii.  99 
(where  '  aestus '  is  used  as  here  of 
the  ebb  and  flow),  and  Strabo  i.  3.  8, 
treat  of  the  tides. 

mtiltujn  flunmium]  AII  round  the 
Scottish  coast  the  sea  penetrates  far 
inland,  and  forces  its  way,  by  friths 
and  lochs,  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
mountainous  country.  As  these 
friths  and  lochs  have  rivers  disem- 
boguing  into  them  al  their  inner 
ends,  and  by  their  waves  at  high 
water  foree  back  the  channels  of 
these  rivers,  Tacitus  speaks  of  the 
sea  as  driving  ('  ferre ')  the  rivers  on 
all  sides.  By  '  ambire '  he  meana 
that  the  waveswind  their  w.ay  round 
the  hills,  uutil  the  peaks  become 
insulated. 

vetiit  in  suo\  The  sea  is  quite  at 
home  in  the  heart  of  the  country;  not 
an  intruder,butnaturalized,  asthough 
it  were  in  its  own  proper  domain, 
the  Occan.  Thecommentators  quote 
Seneca,  Nat.  Quaest.  iii.  30,  "  Non 
vides  ut  aestus  tincs  suos  transeat,  et 
in  possessionem  terrarum  mare  in- 
dicat." 
XI.  quimortales ^c,]  IJcyondvaguo 
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erint,  iudigenae  an  aclvecti,  ut  inter  barbaros,  parum  com- 
pertum.  Habitus  corporum  varii,  atque  ex  eo  argu- 
meuta :  namque  rutilae  Caledoniam  habitantium  comae, 
magni  artus,  Germauicam  originem  adseverant.  Silurum 
colorati  vultus  et  torti  plerumque  crines  et  posita  contra 
Hispania,  Iberos  veteres  trajecisse,  easque  sedes  occu- 


inferences,  drawn  from  supposed  re- 
semblances,  thc  ancicnts  diJ  not  care 
much  for  Ethnological  researches. 
Thcy  were  content  to  acquiesce  in 
the  account  cach  people  gave  of  itself, 
and  of  course  barbarous  tribes  would 
be  able  to  give  very  liitle  account  of 
themselves.  Hence  Tacitus  says, 
"  ut  inter  barbaros  parum  compcr- 
tura."  Really  the  classical  nations 
of  antiquity  kiiew  about  .as  little  of 
their  own  ultimate  extraction  as  of 
that  of  auy  other  people,  having  made 
no  progress  in  analyses  of  various 
languages.  No  doubt  the  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  Britain  were 
Keltic,  whether  oT  the  Gaelic  di- 
vision  or  Kymric  bcing  uncertain  ; 
although  the  former  supposition  on 
some  grounds  seems  more  probable. 
Jn  this  case  they  were  pressed  North- 
■wards  by  the  invading  Kymri,  just 
as  thesc  last  were  themselves-sub- 
sequently  displaced  by  Teutonic 
races. 

rutilae  .  .  .  Germanicam  origincm] 
There  are  no  doubt  some  reasons, 
more  or  less  strong,  in  the  eyes  of 
different  Ethnoiogists  for  considering 
a  portion  at  least  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Caledonia  of  Teutonic  or  Norse 
origin.  However,  it  is  not  essential 
for  the  truth  of  the  writer"s  de- 
scription  of  tlie  physical  peculiarities 
of  the  people,  to  have  the  question 
settled  one  way  or  the  othcr.  His 
account  suits  the  Keltic  character- 
istics  just  as  well  as  the  Tcutonic. 

CalailoTiiam]  Tiiis  word  is  sup- 
posed  by  many  to  be  derivcd  from 
Celydd,  pl.  Celeddon,  a  woody  sliel- 
ter.  The  term  originally  seems  to 
bave  becn  rcstrictcd  lo  a  sniall  part 
of  modern  Scotland,  cxtending  from 
Loch  Fyne  to    the   Murray   Fritl 


Agricola  appears  to  liave  cxtended 
the  name  to  all  tlie  pco])lc  Nortli  of 
the  Grampians,  or  evcn  the  Fritlis  of 
Clyde  and  Forth. 

Siiiirum  colorafi  vultus]  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Caesar'8  remark 
(v.  14)  about  the  Britons  staining 
their  bodies.  It  nieans  '  dark-hued,' 
just  as  in  Virgil,  Georg.  iv.  293,  the 
Iiidians  are  called  '  colorati.'  It  is 
by  no  means  impossible,  one  may 
think,  that  there  sboald  have  beeii 
colonies  thrown  off  hy  tlie  ll)erians 
of  Spain,  in  the  way  Tacitus  men- 
tions.  The  Silures  occupicd^  tho 
valleyoftheSevern,in  Soutli  Walcs, 
Herefordshire,  and  \\est  Worcester- 
shire. 

Jl/eros]  These  people  are  a  grcat 
puzzle  to  Ethnologists.  In  liistoric 
timcs  they  occupied  the  Spanish 
Peninsula  throughout  its  chief  parts, 
and  weie  the  lincal  ancestors  of  tho 
Basqnes  of  the  Pyiences.  According 
to  the  common"  thcory  they  were 
pressed  on  by  the  Keltic  iuimigra- 
tions  and  displaced.  In  anotiier 
view,  the  Kelts  were  tlie  original 
occupiers  of  Spain,  and  were  ejected 
by  the  inroads  of  the  Iberi  from  the 
South  and  P^ast  of  the  Pcninsula.  I 
suppose  in  either  case,  dispossesscd 
or  adventurous  Ilieii  may  have 
visited  these  islands.  At  any  rate 
there  is  a  persistent  traditioii  amongst 
the  ancients  of  the  peopling  of  some 
paft  of  Britain  and  Ireland  fiom  the 
Spanish  coast. 

trajecisse]  '  Trajiccre'  is  used  m 
more  constnictions  than  one.  It 
occurs  as  an  active  verb;  as  Liv.  ii. 
11,  "  Ut  praedatum  milites  trans 
flumen  per  occasioncs  trajicerct ;" 
and  as  a  ncuter  verl),  Liv.  xxx.  24, 
"Cnaeus   Scrvilius  Cousul  in  Sici- 
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passe  fidem  faciunt:  proximi  Gallis,  et  similes  sunt :  seu 
durante  originis  vi ;  seu,  procurreutibus  iu  diversa  terris, 
positio  coeli  corporibus  habituni  dedit :  in  universum 
tameu  aestimauti,  Gallos  vicinum  solum  occupasse  credi- 
bile  est.  Eorum  sacra  deprehendas  superstitionum  per- 
suasione:  sermo  haud  multum  diversus :  in  deposcendis 
periculis  eadem  audacia;  et,  ubi  advenere,  in  detrectandis 
eadem  formido  :  plus  tamen  ferociae  Britanni  praeferunt, 
ut  quos  nondum  longa  pax  emollierit :  nam  Gallos  quo- 
que  in  bellis  floruisse  aecepimus :  mox  segnitia  cum  otio 
iutravit,  amissa  virtute  pariter  ac  libertate :  quod  Britan- 

liam,  inde  in  Afncam  transiturus,  representative  of  tlie  (.allie  tongue 
tl-ajecit.'  The  intermcdiate  step  as  Tacitus  meant  it,  then  the  re- 
between  the  two  with  the  pronoun,  scmblance,!  suppose,  woiild  be  much 
is  also  found,  Liv.  xxviii.  18,  "  non  less  exact.  Or,  again,  if  following 
ducem  Romanum  in  Africam  sese  the  ^\'elsh  Triads  the  Lloegrian 
trajecisse  in  hostilem  terram."  brancli  of  the  Keltic  stock  be  sup- 

prucuneiiii/jus  ^c.j  According  jioscd  to  have  occupicd  Eastern  and 
tD  the  view  of  ihe  ancients,  the  Southem  Briiain,  and  also  a  Lloe- 
Gallic  coast  ran  North-east,  and  the  gvian  race  Frante  to  the  Mediter- 
British  coast  South-west.  '  In  di-  ranean  Sea  (see  a  paper  on  the  Eth- 
versa'  therefore  does  not  mean  the  nologv  of  England  hv  Dr.  Donaldson 
same  thing  as  '  ex  adverso  ;'  which  is     in  the  Cambridge  Essays,  1856),  then 

the  assertion  "  sermo  haud  multum 
diversus '  would  be  grounded  upon 
undoubted  fact. 

in  deposcendis  periculh]  This 
ficklcness  seems  to  have  been  uni- 
versaliy  an  attribute  of  the  Gaul. 
In  Apostolic  days  in  Asia  Minor 
they  were  true  to  their  character, — 
1  marvel  that  ve  are  so  soon  re- 


simply  '  opposite.'      Cf.   H.  iii.  13. 

'  ex  advcrso  legiones.' 

Accordmg    to   Strabo    (iv.   5.    1) 

Britain  is  triangular.  its  longest  side 

being  parallel   to   Keltica,   and   ex- 

tending  like  it    ahout  43U0   stadi.a. 

Keltica  reachcs  from  tlje  mouths  of 

the  Rhine  to  the  Northern  extrcmi- 

ties  of  the  Pyrenees  :  the  side  of  Bri-        „.    ,>,  „.^  ,„  ,„„„  .^- 

tain  extends  from  Kent,  its  E.asteni-     moved  from  him'  that  called  you." 

mostpointoppositethemoutlisof  the     C.iesar  noticcd  thesame  fact(iii.  19), 

Rhine,  to  the  Western  extremity  of    Strabo  too  (iv.  4.  2)  remarks  that 

the  Gaul  was  always  ready  for  fight- 
ing.  and  passionate.  Tlieir  lightnesa 
of  charactcr  however  threw  them  into 
consternation  when  at  all  worsted. 
Ttti  6t  dTrXw  Kal  dv/jLiKw  TToKii  to 
av6i)Tuv  Kai  dXaX^oviKou  TrpomaTi' 
VTTo  ToiauTi;v  ck  \oii</)oti)tos  d(p6- 
ptlTOL   niv   j/iKii/Tds,  kKltXaytli  6' 

ilTTI)OivTt^  ilpHtVTrH., 

prueferunt]    This  is  used  for  '  prae 
se  ferunt,"  A.  ii.  53, ""  Vetera,  suorum 


the  island,  which  lies  over  .against 
Aquitania  and  the  Pyrenees.  This 
makes  the  meauing  of  '  in  diversa' 
very  clear. 

aestimanti]  See  the  note  on  Germ. 
c.  6,  upon  this  phrase. 

seniio  huiid  midtum  diversus]  The 
present  AVelsh  is  ncarly  connected 
with  the  ianguage  of  Brittany  in 
France.  If^the  language  of  .all 
Britain  was  homogeneous,   and  the 

Breton  tongue  represents  the  aneient    f;icia  dictaque   praefcrcntes."     Also 
Cialiic,    the   rcmark   of    T.icitus    is     A.  xvi.  ^i,  "  Ut  imperium  evertant, 
obviously   true.      If  tiie   Gaelic   of    libertatem  praeferunt." 
Scotland  be  cousidered  tbe  nearest 
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norum   olim  vlctis  evenit :  ceteri  manent,    quales   Galli 
fuerunt. 

XII.  In  pedite  robur :  quaedam  nationes  et  curru 
proeliantur  :  honestior  auriga,  clientes  propugnant.  Olira 
regibus  parebant,  nunc  per  priucipes  factionibus  et  studiis 
trahuntur :  nec  aliud  adversus  validissimas  gentes  pro 
nobis  utilius,  quam  quod  in  commune  non  consulunt. 
Earus  duabus  tribusque  civitatibus,  ad  propulsaudura 
commune  periculum  couventus :  ita,  dum  singuli  pug- 
nant,  universi  viucuntur.     Coelum  crebris   imbribus  ac 


olim  riclis]  Those  Britons  who 
■were  letUired  in  the  reigiis  of  Clau- 
diiis  and  Ncro. 

XII.  In  pedite  rohitr^  This  does 
not  imply  that  the  Britons  had  no 
ravalrv;  they  clearly  had,  for  ^lela 
(iii.  (i)  describes  them  as  fighting 
"  non  equitatu  modo  aut  pedite, 
verum  etiam  bigis  et  cunibus." 
Caesar  also,  speaking  of  the  Britons 
(iv.  24),  says  '' barbari  praemisso 
equitotu  et  essedariis."  The  use  of 
the  war-chariot  was  confined  to  cer- 
tain  tribes.  Perhaps  the  use  of 
cavalry  proper  was  restricted  to  such 
tribes  as  had  no  '  covini.' 

honestior  nuri(/u]  This  was  the 
reverse  of  the  Greek  usage,  M-here 
the  liviojfos  was  of  inferior  rank  to 
the  Trapa/3aTi|s,  and  often  styled 
Idtpdtrwu.  These  chariots  were 
driven  by  tiie  warrior,  and  carried  a 
number  of  his  fighting  men  of  lower 
rank.  On  reaciiing  tbe  eiiemy's  line, 
these  last  leaped  down  and  foiight 
on  foot.  The  'aurigae' drove  oft  to 
a  little  distance  and  stood  aloof.  In 
case  the  'clicntes'  were  distressed, 
they  were  carried  ofF  in  tbc  chariots. 
Cf.  Caesar,  iv.  33. 

Olim  repibus]  Some  of  these  kings 
are  mentioned  by  Tacitus ;  for  in- 
stance,  Caractaciis,  kiug  of  the 
Silures  (A.  .\ii.  33)  ;  Prasutagus,  of 
the  Iceni  (A.  xiv.  31);  Cartisman- 
dua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes  (A.  xii. 
36).  By  '  princi|ies  '  he  means  heads 
of  the  difFercnt  parties,  into  which 
the  states  werc  split  up. 


tralinntur]  AVith  this  rompare 
Agi-itola,  '■  e.xpulsum  seditione  do- 
mestica  unum  ex  legulis  gentis 
exceperat  ac  specie  amicitiae  in 
occasionem  retincbat"  (c.  24).  Clau- 
dius  also  made  eqiially  adroit  use  of 
another  '  regnlus,'  Bericus,  under 
siniilar  circumstances. 

'  Trahuntiir'  is  hcre  uscd  like 
'  distrahuntur.'  Witii '  tralior'  there 
is  generally  something  added  to  make 
the  meaning  clearer.  Cf  A.  xv.  1, 
"  Yologeses  .  .  .  diversas  ad  curas 
traliebatur." 

2«  commune  non  cnnsuJunt]  There 
are  several  variations  of  this  phrase. 
In  '  medium  consulere,'  '  in  unum 
consulere,'  are  used  in  Tacitus  and 
other  writcrs.  '  In  commune  con- 
sulere  '  is  less  common. 

dui.thus  tribusque]  Some  of  the 
editors  alter  this  to  '  duabus  tri- 
biisve.'  The  difference  between  the 
two  expressions  seems  explained  by 
a  passage  in  Dcmostheiies  contra 
Aphobum,  p.  816  a,  'O  yap  iraTiip 
KuTtKfTri  ouo  iiiyaCTTiijiia  /ua)(ai- 
poiroLuvi  HiU  TinuKOUTa   Kal  ouo    ti 

TflEtl,      avd      TTIUTI      /Ul/lls      KUl      t^. 

There  were  two  or  three  and  thirty 
slaves,  and  sonie  were  reckoncd  at 
five  minae  and  somc  at  six.  Here 
'diiabus  triliusvc'  would  mean  that 
the  Britons  unitcd  sonietiuies  to  the 
extent  of  two,  or  it  miglit  be,  three 
states  ;  '  duabus  tribiisque,'  that  they 
united  in  sonie  cases  to  the  extent 
of  two,  in  others  to  the  extent  of 
three  states. 
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nebulis  foedum  :  asperitas  frigorum  abest.  Dierum  spatia 
ultra  uostri  orbis  mensuram ;  nox  clara  et  extrema 
Britanuiae  parte  brevis,  ut  fiuem  atque  iuitium  lucis  exi- 
guo  discrimine  internoscas.  Quod  si  nubes  non  officiant, 
aspici  per  noctem  solis  fulgorem,  nec  occidere  et  exsur- 
gere,  sed  trausire  adfirmaut :  scilicet  extrema  et  plana 
terrarum  humili  umbra  iion  erigunt  tenebras,  infraque 
coelum  et  sidera  nox  cadit.     Solum,  praeter  oleam  vitem- 


asperitas  frigorum  ahest^  Cacsar 
(v.  12)  makes  a  siniilar  remark. 
No  doubt  ilie  tempcrature  of  Britain, 
Germany,  and  Gaul  was  lower 
before  the  countries  were  cleared 
than  now,  but  there  wouhi  probably 
be  the  same  ratio  preserved  between 
their  respective  climates  ;  the  insuhir 
position  of  Britain  and  the  Gulf 
Streani  contributing  to  its  higher 
temperature. 

Dierum  spatia  cj-c.]  Pliny  (ii.  77) 
gives  a  list  of  the  length  of  tlie  days 
at  differcnt  places  on  the  earth's 
surface.  In  Italy  the  longest  day 
has  fifteen  hours,  iu  Britain  seven- 
teen,  the  niglits  being  correspond- 
ingly  long  at  the  opposite  seasons  of 
the  year.  Hence  Juvcnal  (ii.  161) 
talks  of  "  Orcadas,  et  minima  con- 
tentos  nocte  Britannos."  In  the 
Orkneys,  in  lat.  60,  the  longest  day 
is  a  little  over  eighteen  liours  in 
length. 

aspici  pcr  noctem  solis  fulfforem] 
Tacitus  here  asserts  of  Britain  what 
•  is  true  of  countries  in  very  much 
Ligher  latitudes.  Pytlieas  of  Mar- 
seilles  (Plin.  ii.  77)  describes  the 
night  and  day  of  Tliule,  si.x  days' 
voyage  North  of  Britain,  as  consist- 
ing  each  of  si.K  months;  but  this  is 
only  true  within  the  Polar  circle. 
Lord  Mulgrave,  in  his  Travcls,  says, 
that  in  lat.  si.xty-five,  on  the  12th 
of  June,  it  was  light  enough  to  reud 
all  nigiit;  so  that  Tacitus  is  not  very 
far  out  when  he  says  "  finem  atque 
initium  lucis  exiguo  certamine  in- 
temoscas." 

sulis  fulgorem,  c^c.]  Pomponius 
Mela  says  ''  quanquam  (sol)  ipse  nou 


ceiTiatur,  vicino  tamen  splendore 
proxima  illustrat."  If  the  subject 
of  'transire'  in  the  tc.\t  is  '  ful- 
gorem,'  this  reniaik  would  be  lite- 
rally  true  of  a  latilude  not  very  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  Orkneys. 
Althoush  the  sun  is  below  the 
horizon,  yet  he  is  so  little  below  it 
that  lus  course  may  alraost  be  traced, 
and  his  position  at  any  monient  cor- 
rectly  fi.xed.  However,  I  think 
Tacitus  intends  the  subject  to  be 
'  solem,'  not  'fuigorem.' 

ecttrema  et  plana  terrarum]  One 
can  hardly  suppose  Tacitus  to  have 
beenignorantof  tliecarth'ssphericity, 
a  property  known  to  Pliny  (ii.  64) 
and  others  at  a  date  earlier  than  the 
historian's.  His  idea — so  far  as  his 
words  convey  auy  distinct  idea — 
appcars  to  be  as  follows :  the  earth 
from  Britain  to  the  Pole  sloped 
abruptly,  so  as  to  be  almost  flat ;  at 
all  events  much  flatter  than  else- 
where.  Behind  this  the  sun  de- 
scendcd  only  a  little  way.  Clearly, 
the  result  of  this  would  be  that  the 
central  parts  of  the  earth  would 
throw  upwards  a  long  shadow  reach- 
ing  to  the  sky,  and  so  causing  night. 
Tlie  parts  near  the  Pole,  from  their 
flatness,  and  the  factof  the  sun  being 
so  little  below  the  horizon,  would 
<ast  a  shadow  rising  to  a  short 
distance  only  above  the  earth.  By 
this  shadow,  or  night  ('  Quippe 
manifestum  est  non  aliud  esse  noctem 
quam  terrae  umbram,'  Plin.  ii.  7), 
the  ground  near  the  Pole  would  be 
darkened,  but  far  above  its  highest 
point  the  stars  would  shine  unob- 
scured  by  the  lower  daikness. 
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que  et  cetera  calidioribus  tcrris  oriri  sueta,  patiens 
frugum,  fecundum  :  tarde  niitescunt,  cito  proveuiunt : 
eademque  utriusque  rei  causa,  multus  humor  terrarum 
coelique.  Fert  Britannia  aurum  et  argeutum  et  alia 
metalla,  pretium  victoriae  :  giguit  et  Oceanus  margarita, 
sed  subfusca  ac  liventia.  Quidam  artem  abesse  legen- 
tibus  arbitrantur ;  nam  in  rubro  mari  viva  ac  spirantia 


aurum  et  anientum  SiC.y  Strabo 
(iv.  5.  2)  nientions  Rold,  silver,  and 
iron  as  products  of  Britain.  Caesar 
speaks  of  tin  (' iilunihus  albus')  as 
obtained  from  tlic  intcrior,  and  iron 
from  the  ^laritime  p.arts,  ratlier 
reversins;  the  fact.  Cicero  indeed 
(ad  Attic.  iv.  16)  remarks,  "  illud 
jam  cognitum  est  ncque  argenti 
scripulum  esse  ullum  in  illa  insula;" 
but  hcre  he  was  saying  more  than  he 
knew. 

Coppcr  was  also  found.     Of  this 
last,  round  pigs  have  boen  discovercd 
in  Wales:    one  bcing   preserved  at 
Mostyn  Hall  in  Flintsliirc,  bearing 
an  inscriiition.  '  Socio  Romac'    Irou 
works  e.xisted  in  thc  country  of  the 
Silures,  near  tlic  forest  of  Dean,  and 
in  thc  weald  of  Susse.x    and  Kent 
vast    masfes    of    '  scoriae '    or  slag 
have  becn  fouud  at  Marcsfield  and 
elsewhere.      Tin   was  fnund,   as    at 
present,    in    Coinwall    aud    Wahs, 
■vvhere  Roman  mines,  I  believe,  have 
been  traced,  and  blocks  of  Roman 
tin  found.      Traces   of  lead  mines 
are    numerous    iii    Shrojishire    .and 
other  places  ;   and  pigs  of  le.ad,  with 
the   miner's    stanips   on  them,    are 
found.      Some   of    these  pigs   have 
'  ex  argent.'   oii  them,  or  '  lut(um) 
ex  argento,'  in  allusion  to  somc  pro- 
cess  for  separating  thc  le.ad  and  silver 
often  found  togctlier  thcn,  as  now, 
in  our  silver-lcad  mines.     A  silver 
ingot,  with    a   Roman    inscription, 
was  found  in  the  last  ccntury  ncar 
the  Tower  of  London  in  digging  for 
foundations.     Gold  has  becii  traced, 
in  quartz  formation,  in  Wales,  ncar 
Lampcter,     and    great    mounds    of 
pounded  qu.artz  still  remain. 

'margurita]       Pliny  (ix.  57)   ob- 


serves  that  pearls  were  found  in 
England  (small,  liowever,  iind  dis- 
colourcd)  ;  for  Jnlius  Cacsar  de- 
dicated  a  breast-plate  to  Venus 
cntircly  composed  of  Britisli  pcarls. 
Suetonius  niakes  Caesar"s  eagerness 
for  pearls  his  motive  for  invading 
this  countrv  ( Jul-  Caessir,  47). 

Therc  uscd  to  be  a  rcgular  pearl 
fishcry  near  Perth  up  to  the  close 
of  ihe  last  ccntury,  wlien  it  bccame 
exhaustcd.  I  bclieve  they  are  often 
found  iilso  in  the  rivcr  Conway. 
The  Romans  were  excessively  fond 
of  these  articlcs  of  luxury.  Pliny, 
in  an  .amusiiig  passage  (ix.  56), 
says,  "  Hos  digitis  suspendere,  ct 
binos  ac  ternos  auribus,  fcminarum 
gloria  est ;  quin  et  pedibus  nec 
crepidarum  tantum  obstragulis  sed 
totis  socculis  addunt;  ncque  cnim 
gestare  j.am  margaritas  nisi  calcent, 
ac  per  uniones  etiam  ambulent,  satis 
est."  The  Romans  wcre  evcn  foolish 
enough  to  dissolve  and  diink  them 
(Plin.  ix.  58,  59).  Cf.  Martial,  viii. 
8L 

art^m  ahesse]  According  to  Phny 
(ii.  55),  the  divers  had  to  pr.actise 
considerable  skill ;  for  tlie  oyster 
snapped  at  the  divcfs  fiugers,  and 
loppid  theni  off  if  he  were  not 
quick  enouoh  in  his  motions.  The 
rocks  too,  wherc  pearls  were  chiefly 
found,  weie  dangcrous. 

in  ruhro  mari]  By  tbis  Tacitus 
means  tlie  Persian  gulf,  a  portion 
of  the  t)(t\au(ra  if^v^pd.  Plmy 
says,  "Praecipue  laudantur  circa 
Arai)iam  in  Persico  sinu  Maris 
Rubri."  T.acitususesMare  Rubrum 
for  thc  Pcrsian  gulf,  A.  ii.  61, 
"Exin  ventum  Elcphantinctn  ac 
Sycnen,  claustra  olim  Romani  im- 
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saxis  avelli ;  in  Britaunia,  prout  expulsa  sint,  colligi : 
ego  facilius  credideriiu,  naturam  margaritis  deesse  quam 
•uobis  avaritiam. 

XIII.  Ipsi  Britanni  delectum  ac  tributa  et  injuncta 
imperii  munera  impigre  obeuut,  si  injuriae  absint :  has 
aegre  tolerant,jam  domiti  ut  pareaut,  uondumut  serviant. 
Igitur  primus  omnium  liomanorum  divus  Julius  cura 
exercitu  Britanniam  ingressus,  quamqnam  prospera  pugna 
terruerit  incolas  ac  litore  potitus  sit,  potest  videri  osten- 
disse  posteris,  non  tradidisse.  Mox  bella  civilia  et  in 
rempublicam  versa  principum  arma,  ac  longa  oblivio 
Britanuiae  etiam  in  pace.  Consilium  id  divus  Augustus 
vocabat :  Tiberius  praeceptum.  Agitasse  Caium  Cae- 
sarem  de  intrauda  Britannia  satis  constat,  ui  velox  inge- 
nio,  mobilis  poenitentiae,  et  ingentes  adversus  Germaniam 


perii,  quod  niinc  rubrnm  ad  mare 
patescit ;"'  for  the  last  clause  refers 
no  doubt  to  Tnijaii's  extension  of 
tlie  Ronian  enipire  to  the  Persian 
gulf  in  A.D.  115. 

Xlll.  munera^  This  means  the 
various  iniposts  of  an  e.xtraordinary 
nature  impnsed  on  tlie  Britons  from 
time  to  time, — what  Tacitus  else- 
where  terms  '  collationes," — or  any 
regular  contributions  not  falling 
under  '  tributa  ;'  such  perhaps  as  the 
'frumentum  in  cellam,'  supidied 
for  the  niaintenanee  of  the  goveriior 
and  his  establishment.  The  word 
can  hardly  mean  work  done  for  the 
Romans,  or  duties  performcd.  Ta- 
citus  seems  to  use  '  munia '  in  that 
sense.  Cf  A.  i.  11,  "munia  rei- 
publicae  sociatis  laborihus  e.xsecu- 
turos."  Also,  A.  i.  IG.  31.  69, 
as  compared  ■vvith  A.  iv.  26 ;  xiv. 
50. 

Iflitiir]  Tacitus  seems  to  regard 
this  description  of  the  Britons  as  a 
digression,  and  lie  resumes  the 
thread  of  his  main  narrative  with 
the  -word  '  igitur.'  Cf  Sall.  Jiig.  19, 
'  Igitur  ad  Cataliathmon,'  &c.,  aftera 
parenthetical  sentence. 

Co?isi/iiim]  Tacitus  (A.  i.  11) 
mentions  a  notj-book  compiled  by 
Augustus,  containing  an  account  of 


the  provinces,  ta.xes,  armies,  &c.,  of 
the  empire.  Tlie  historian  adds, 
"  addiderat  consilium  coercendi  in- 
tra  terminos  imperii  incertum  metu 
an  per  invidiam."  It  suited  the 
vily  and  crooked  policy  of  Tiberius 
to  fall  back,  with  a  view  to  hide  his 
real  motives,  on  some  order  handed 
down  from  Augustus,  especially 
when,  as  in  this  case,  there  hap- 
pened  to  be  undoubted  colour  for 
it ,  altliough  if  there  had  been  none, 
Tiberius  was  likely  enough  to  pre- 
tend  there  was.  This  assumed  or 
real  regard  paid  by  Tiberius  to  the 
wishes  of  Augustus  is  mentioned 
elsewhere.  Speaking  (A.  i.  77)  of 
the  Intercessio  of  Haterius  Agrippa 
on  a  profiosal  to  make  actors  liable 
to  the  Praetor's  rod,  Tacitus  says, 
"  Valuit  intercessio,  quia  divus 
Augustus  immunes  verberum  his- 
triones  quondam  responderat,  neque 
fas  Tiberio  infringere  dicta  ejus." 
In  A.  iv.  37,  Tiberius  speaks  of 
himself  as  one,  "  qui  omnia  facta 
dictaque  ejus  vice  legis  observem." 

mubiJis poetiiieiitiae]  This  genitive 
is  a  favourite  construction  with 
Tacitus:  he  has  '  modicus  volupta- 
tum,'  'properus  irae,'  'ferox  linguae,' 
&c.  IJut  '  mobilis  poeniteutiae ' 
seems  a  little   awkward.      In    tbe 
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conatus  frustra  fuissent.  Divus  Claudius  auctor  operis, 
transvectis  legionibus  auxiliisque  et  adsumpto  in  partem 
rerum  Yespasiano :  quod  initium  venturae  mox  fortunae 
fuit :  domitae  gentes,  capti  reges,  et  monstratus  fatis 
Yespasiauus. 

XIY.  Consularium  primus  Aulus  Plautius  praepo- 
situs,  ac  subinde  Ostorius  Scapula,  uterque  bello  egre- 
gius :  redactaque  paulatim  in  formam  provinciae  proxima 
pars  Britanniae :  addita  insuper  veteranoriim  colonia : 
quaedam  civitates  Cogidumno  regi  donatae  (is  ad  nostram 

other  cases  ihe  noun  serves  to  point 
out  the  sphere  of  tlie  qualitv  men- 
tioned,  '  nioderate  in  pleasure.' 
Here  'mobilis'  alone  expresses  all 
that  is  required.  Inleed  tbe  whole 
sentence  is  awkwardly  worded  ;  f  ir 
the  repetition  of  'fuisset'  with  the 
first  clause,  taken  from  '  frustra 
fuissent '  in  the  serond,  is  clumsy. 

aucior  operui']  The  work  here 
intended  is  that  of  the  real  sub- 
jugation  of  Britsin;  for  it  was,  as 
before  remarked,  in  this  emperor"s 
reign  that  the  foundation  of  the 
solid  conquest  of  the  island  was 
laid.  It  was  to  a  share  of  this  work 
that  Vespasianus  was  admitted  by 
Claudius  ("  adsumpto  in  partem 
renim  Vespasiano ').  Cf.  H.  iii.  44, 
and  Suet.  Vesp.  4. 

capti  refjfs]  An  inscription  (Orell. 
Inscript.  715),  partly  restored,  runs 
thus  :  "  Ti.  Clav(dio)  .  .  .  senatvs 
Popv(lvsque  Rom.  qvod)  reges 
Brit(anniae)  gentesque  primvs  in 
dicio(nem  P.  R.  redegit)." 

monstratus  futis]  'pointed  out 
to  us  by  the  Fates,'  brought  under 
our  notice  as  a  future  celebrity. 
Looking  on  the  Fates  as  persons, 
one  would  ratlier  e.xpect  'a  fatis,' 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  rule. 
However,  Tacitus  is  not  verj'  par- 
ticular  about  observing  this.  For 
instance,  "  Facilius  crediderim  Ti- 
berio  et  Ausiusto  cohibitam  "  (A. 
'  iii.  3),  "  Urbes  quae  Macedonibus 
sitae  Graeca  vocabula  usurpant" 
(A.  vi.  41),  and  "  L"t  exemplo  ma- 
jorum  prnpinquis  suis  removeretur" 
(A.  ii.  50).     Sentenccs  like  the  tirst 


two,  where  a  perfect  participle  occurs, 
may  also  be  regairded  as  cases  of  a 
dative  construction.  like  that  after 
gerundives  in  '  dus ;'  just  as  in 
Greek  after  perfect  participles,  the 
dative  is  used  instead  of  tbe  regular 
genitive  and  preposition.  For  an 
instance  of  this,  cf.  A.  x.  29, 
"  Callistus  jam  mihi  circa  necem 
Caii  Caesaris  narnitus."  Perhaps  in 
all  such  instances  as  those  above, 
and  A.  vi.  31.  Liv.  v.  15  ("sed 
propior  interpres  fatis  oblatus'), 
it  is  better  to  consiJer  the  cases 
datives  rather  than  ablatives. 

XIV.  coloriiu]  This  was  Camulo- 
dunum,  the  chief  seat  of  the  British 
chief  Cynobellin,  originally  called 
Caer  Colun.  A  strong  body  of 
veterans  was  settled  here  to  coerce 
the  rebellious  tribes.  It  is  gene- 
ra'ly  suppnsed  to  be  Colchester. 
Others  iliink  Maldon  retains  traces 
of  the  old  Ronian  name.  The  four- 
teenthlegion  GeminaMartia  Victiix 
was  stationed  here,  but  recalled  by 
Vitellius. 

Co(jidumr,o  reffi]  A  stone  found 
at  Chichester  in  the  last  century 
had  the  foliowing  inscription  (the 
gaps  being  filled  tip  by  conjecture) : 
"  (N)eptvno  et  Minervae  templvm 
(pr)o  salvte  do(mvs)  divinae  (ex) 
avctorita(te)  (Tiherii)  Clavd{ii) 
(Co)gidvbni  r(egis)  lega(ti)  A  vg(vsti) 
in  Brit.,"  &c.  This  no  doubt  refers 
to  Cogidubnu?,  or  Cogidumnus, 
who  apparenily  took  the  emperor's 
name  in  addition  to  his  own,  and 
embeilished  Chichester. 
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usque  memoriam  fidissimus  mansit),  vetere  ac  jam  pri- 
dem  recepta  populi  Eomani  consuetudine,  ut  haberet 
instrumenta  servitutis  et  reges.  Mox  Didius  Gallus  parta 
a  prioribus  continuit,  paucis  admodum  castellis  in  ulte- 
riora  promotis,  per  quae  fama  aucti  officii  quaereretur. 
Didium  Yerauius  excepit,  isque  iutra  annum  exstinctus 
est.  Suetonius  liinc  Paulinus  biennio  prosperas  res 
Labuit,  subactis  nationibus,  firmatisque  praesidiis :  quo- 
rum  fiducia  Mouam  insulam,  ut  vires  rebellibus  minis- 
trantem,  adgressus  terga  occasioui  patefecit. 

XY.  Namque  absentia  legati  remoto  metu,  Britanni 
agitare  inter  se  mala  servitutis,  conferre  injurias  et  in- 
terpretando  accendere.      Xihil  profici  patientia,  nisi  ut 


instrumenta  servitutis  ^c.]  Tliis 
poliry  of  the  Romans  is  alluded  to 
in  Liv.  xiiv.  24,  ''  Populum  Ro- 
manum  re^um  viribus  reges  op- 
pugnaie :  Attalo  adjutore  patrem 
8uum  oppressum  ....  in  se  nunc 
et  Eumeaem  et  Prusiam  armatos 
esse." 

aucli  officii]  'Officium'  is  used 
here  for  the  province  under  the 
govemment  of  Gallus.  Cf.  Caesar, 
B.  C.  iii.  5,  "Toti  tamen  officio 
maritimo  Bibulus  praepositus  cuncta 
administrabat." 

Veranius^  He  -was  'legatus'  of 
Cappadocia  ^vhen  first  reduced  to  a 
Roman  province,  a.d.  18;  and  took 
part  in  the  prosecution  of  C.  Piso, 
the  supposed  poisoner  of  Germani- 
cus.  He  was  consul  a.d.  49,  under 
Claudius. 

subactis  ^iationihus]  This  is  not  a 
common  use  of  the  ablative  absolute 
of  the  perfect  p.irticiple.  Generally 
it  denotes  the  steps  leading  to  the 
accomplishment  of  sonie  result  de- 
scribed,  "'  Omisso  Romano  bello 
Porsenna  Aruntem  Ariciam  op- 
pugnat\im  misit."  Here  it  adds  the 
reason  for  the  opinion  e.xpressed, 
'  He  was  fortunate,  in  that  he  sub- 
dued,'  (kc.  So  in  H.  i.  63,  '"  Omni 
comitate  exceptos  subitus  pavor  ter- 
ruit  raptis  de  repente  annis  ad 
caedem  innoxiae  civitatis."  Cf. 
Agric.     '22,    "annus    novas   gentes 


aperuit,    vastatis    usque    ad    Taum 
nationibus." 

Tacitus  also  uses   a  perfect  par- 

ticiple    to    denote   not   an  anterior, 

but   a  concomitant  event.     Cf    A. 

iv.  34,"  quod  editisanualibus  laudato- 

que    M.    Bruto    C.    Cassium    Ro- 

manorum  ultimum  dixisset."     Also, 

A.  xvi.   21,  "iSero  virtutem  ipsam 

exscindeve     concupivit,      interfecto 

Thrasea    Paeto."      This    seems    to 

arise  from  the    peifect  being   used 

aoristically,  not  to  compare  the  two 

events    introduced   by   it,  and    the 

maiu  verb  in  point  of  time  between 

themselves,    but    because    the    two 

events  are    both  past,  conipared   to 

the  time  of  narrative.      Cf    .\gric. 

25,     "  Aestate    amplexus     civitates 

tr.ins  Bodotriam  sitas.  portus  classe 

exuloravit."    Cf.  also  Suet.  Aug.  17, 

'bis  conflictatus,'  &c.,  and  A.  vi.  24. 

firniatis  praesidiis]      'strong  gar- 

risons    having    been    posted.'      Cf. 

A.  xiii.  41,  '■  Nec  id  nobis  virium 

erat    quod     firmando    praesidio    et 

capessendo  bello  divideretur." 

JMonam  insulam]  The  modem 
Anglesey,  a  stronghold  of  Druidical 
superstition.  It  was  reduced  by 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  a.d.  61.  and 
its  sacred  grove s  cut  down  or  burnt. 
There  are  still  extensive  British 
remains  found,  intrenc.hmenta, 
cromlechs,  &c. 
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graviora,  tanquam  ex  facili  tolerantibus,  impercntur : 
singulos  sibi  olim  reges  fuisse,  nunc  binos  imponi ;  e 
quibus  legatus  in  sanguinem,  procurator  in  bona  saeviret : 
aeque  discordiam  praepositorum,  aeque  concordiam  subjec- 
tis  exitiosain  :  alterius  manus  centuriones,  alterius,  servos 
vim  et  contumelias  miacere :  nihil  jam  cupiditati,  niiiil 
libidini  exceptum :  in  proelio  fortiorem  esse,  qui  spoliet : 
nunc  ab  ignavis  plerumque  et  imbellibus  eripi  domos, 
abstrahi  liberos,  injungi  delectus,  tanquam  mori  tantum 
pro  patria  nescientibus :  quantulum  euim  transisse  mili- 


XV.  ejf  /acili]  Tbere  are  many 
adjectives  useil  in  this  way  with 
'  ex  '  adverbially.  The  following, 
besides  tbe  one  in  the  text,  occur  in 
Tacitus:  '  ex  adfluenti,'  '  ex  aequo.' 
Livy  has  '  ex  improviso,'  '  ex  com- 
posito,'  'es  praeparato,' 'ex  tuto,'  '  cx 
vano,'  '  ex  insperato.'  Later  in- 
stances  are'ex  abundanti,'  '  ex  dis- 
simulato,'  '  ex  professo,'  '  ex  conti- 
nenti,'  'ex  pari,'  'ex  integro.'  Cicero 
has  '  ex  improviso,'  '  ex  occulto.' 

sinffulos]  Fonnerly  they  had  one 
king  a-piece ;  now  in  each  case  they 
had  two.  It  does  not  mean,  of 
course.  that  the  two  were  in  each 
case  different,  but  that  eveiy  tribe 
had  received  a  double  ruler  in  lieu 
of  their  own  single  one. 

in  mriffitine/ii  ....  saeviret]  CT. 
A.  xii.  34,  "  Quorum  virtute  vacui 
a  securibus  et  tributis,"  of  the 
'  legatus  '  and  '  procui-ator '  re- 
Bpectively.  The  fornier  would  have 
tne  power  of  life  and  death ;  the 
latter  would  seize  tlieir  goods  in 
eatisfaction  of  fiscal  claims. 

The  subjunctive  of  the  verb  here 
is  either  that  of  the  Oi-atio  obliqua, 
in  wbich  case  the  dause  might  be 
replaced  by  '  e  quibus  legatum  sae- 
vire,' — a  construction  usual  enough 
in  speeches  thrown  into  naiTative, — 
or  it  is  the  subjunctive  of  '  purpose,' 
and  equivalent  to  'ut  ex  iis  legatus 
Baeviret.' 

alterius  manus  ^c.]  '  Centurions, 
the  violent  crcw  of  the  one,  and 
slaves  the  crew  of  tlie  other,  com- 
bined   violence  and   insults.'     This 


is  an  awkwardly  worded  sentence, 
if  it  is  correct ;  for  'manus  alterius' 
is  abruptly  explained  by  '  centu- 
riones.'  The  violcnce  would  be 
mainly  due  to  the  centurions,  the 
insults  to  the  slaves.  The  former 
are  the  niilitary  ofBcials  of  the 
'legatus;'  the  latter  the  ministers 
of  tbe  '  procurator.'  Cf  A.  xiv.  31, 
"Quod  contra  vertit,  adeo  ut  reg- 
num  per  centuriones,  donius  per 
servos  velut,  capta  vastarentur." 
Ritter  omits  'manum'  as  a  gloss; 
but  it  does  not  seem  absolutely 
necessary  to  reject  it,  although  the 
sentence  is  certainly  better  without 
it. 

lihidini  eicceptutn]  'nothing  is 
left  secure  from  their  avarice  and 
lust.'  Here  the  dative  is  the  usual 
one  after  verbs  of  taking  away.  Cf. 
Virg.  Aen.  ix.  270,  "  Clipeum  cris- 
tasque  rubentes,  Excipiam  sorti." 

delectus]  In  H.  i.  70  British 
troops  are  mentioned  with  Galli  and 
Lusitani  as  serving  under  Caccina, 
in  the  Vitellian  war.  A  British 
levy  of  8000  men  is  mentioned  as 
forming  a  part  of  Vitellius'  own 
division,  after  the  battle  of  Bcd- 
riacum. 

quantulum  enim  iransisse]  The 
Oratio  directa  of  this  would  be 
'quantuliim  niilitum  transivit.'  In 
the  Oratio  obliqua  tlie  indicative 
becomes  tlic  intinitive.  Cf.  A.i.  17, 
"  Quando  ausuros  exposcere  re- 
media.'"  A.  ii.  2,  "  Ubi  illam 
gloriam  trucidantium  Crassum  si 
mancipium   Cacsaris  Parthis    impe- 
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tum,  si  sese  Britanni  numerent  ?  sic  Germanias  excussisse 
jugiim ;  et  flumine,  non  Oceano,  defendi :  sibi  patriam, 
conjuges,  parentes ;  illis  avaritiam  et  luxuriam  causas 
belli  esse :  recessuros,  ut  divus  Julius  recessisset,  modo 
virtutes  majorum  suorum  aemularentur ;  neve  proelii 
xinius  aut  alterius  eventu  pavescerent :  plus  impetus, 
majorem  coustantiam  penes  miseros  esse.  Jam  Bri- 
tanuorum  etiam  deos  misereri,  qui  Eomanum  ducem  ab- 
sentem,  qui  rclegatum  in  alia  insula  exercitum  detine- 
rent :  jam  ipsos,  quod  difficillimura  fuerit,  deliberare : 
porro  in  cjusmodi  consiliis  periculosius  esse  deprehendi, 
quam  audere. 

XVI.  His  atque  talibus  invicem  instincti,  Boudicea, 
generis  regii  femina,  duce  (neque  enim  sexum  in  imperiis 
discernunt)  sumpsere  universi  bellum  :  ac  sparsos  per 
castella  railites  consectati,  expugnatis  praesidiis  ipsam 
coloniam  invasere,  ut  sedem  servitutis :  nec  uUum  in 
barbaris  saevitiae  genus  omisit  ira  et  victoria.  Quod  nisi 
Paulinus  cognito  provinciae  motu  propere  subvenisset, 
amissa  Britannia  foret :  quam  unius  proelii  fortuna  veteri 

ritet?"      And    A.   xiii.    43,   "  Cur  himself,  and  triade  the  Britons  speak 

enim   neminem  alium   delectum?"  through   a    Roman    mouth.      Wex 

On   the   other    liand,    compare    A.  suggests  anothere.xphanation,  quoting 

siii.  49,  "Cur  enim  tam  lcvia  con-  A.   i.  59,    "  Quae  quando  exuerint, 

sectarctur?"        A.     i.    19,     "  Cur  inritusque  discessenl  ille  inter  nu- 

contra  morem  obsequii  vim   medi-  minadicatus  Augrustus."  TheBritons 

tentur?"     Of  tbese  passages,  in  the  use  the   word  contemptuously,  and 

formcr  set,  the  verb  of  the  Oratio  to   point    an    a.    fortiori    argument. 

directa  would  be   in    tbe    third    (or  If  their  dcified  Julius  had  to  with- 

first)   person  ;  in   the   latter   in  tbe  draw,  much  more  will  their  inferior 

second.     Accordiug  to  Madvig  this  leaders.     I  believe  the  former  view 

settles   the    mood    in     the     Oratio  the  true  one. 
obliqua.  relegatum  in  alia  insula]     Cf.  A. 

Germanias]      This  noun   in    the  ii.   82,  "  Erumpebant  questus,  ideo 

plural  means  Gcrmania  Inferior  and  nimirum  in  extremas  terras  relega- 

Superior,   on  the   lcft    bank   of  the  tum."     Here,  then,  the  construction 

Rbine.      Nevertbclcss,    it   is   pretty  is  '  detiuerent  in  alia  insuLi  (Mona) 

clear  from  the  words  'flumine  de-  exercitum  relesiatum  ;'    banished,  as 

fendi'  that  Germania  Transrhcnana  it  were,   by  tbe  providcntial  anger 

is   meant.      Tbe    plural    here   may  ofthe  gods  against  the  Romans,  out 

eitherbe  an  error  in  the  text,  or  it  of  compassiim  to  the  Britons. 
is  used  rbetorically,  for  the  purpose         ()uod  difficdlimum]    Difficult,  be- 

of  aniplification.  cause,  as  lie  remarks  in  c.  12,  it  'was 

div7ts  ■Julius]    This  use  of 'divus'  a  hard  thing  to  induce  the  Britons 

in    the    mouth    of   savage    Britons  to  band  together  to  resist  a  commou 

sounds  oddly.  Perhaps  Tacitus  forgot  aggressor. 
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patientlae  restituit,  tenentibus  arma  plerisque,  quos  con- 
scientia  defectionis  et  propius  ex  legato  tiinor  agitabat, 
ne  quanquam  egregius  cetera,  arrogauter  iu  dedito^,  et,  ut 
suae  quoque  injuriae  ultor,  durius  consuleret.  Missus  igitur 
Petronius  Turpilianus.  tanquam  exorabilior :  et  delictis 
hostium  novus,  eoque  poeriiteutiae  mitior,  compositis  pri- 
oribus,  nihil  ultra  ausus' Trebellio  Maximo  provinciam 
tradidit.  Trebellius  segnior  et  nuUis  castrorum  expe- 
rimentis,  comitate  quadam  curandi  provinciam  teuuit. 
Didicere  jam  barbari  quoque  ignoscere,  vitiis  blaudien- 
tibus :  et  interventus  civilium  armorum  praebuit  justam 
segnitiae  excusationera :  sed  discordia  laboratum,  cum 
adsuetus  expeditionibus  miles  otio  lasciviret.  Trebellius, 
fuga  ac  latebris  vitata  exercitus  ira,  indecorus  atque 
humilis  precario  niox  praefuit :  ac  velut  pacti,  exercitua 
licentiam,  dux  salutem,  et  seditio  sine  sanguine  stetit. 


XVI.  suae  'fUfXjue]  Paulinus 
regarded  their  revolt  not  merely  as 
an  offence  against  the  state,  but  a 
personal  affront,-as  their  venturing 
to  rebel  was  in  some  sort  a  proof  of 
their  contempt  for  him. 

nullig castrorum ex}ierimentis\  For 
this  ablative  of  quality.  cf.  A.  i.  19, 
*  Blae^us  multa  dicendi  arte.' 

curandi]  'Cuiare'  is  elsewhere 
used  absolutely  in  the  sense  of  go- 
veming.  Cf.  Sall.  Jug.  60,  ■■  Nain 
is  in  ea  parte  cui-abat.'  'Ouberaare' 
and  'administrare'  areused  by  Cicero 
in  the  same  absolute  way. 

velut  pwti]  The  ellip^e  here  is 
'sunt.'  '  Velut '  is  used  like  wairtp 
in  Greek,  TLtuowi.un  toi  uxnrip 
aTpairoi  tis  iKipfotiv  i'(uas,  "a  path- 
wav,  so  as  to  speak'  (Plato,  Phaedo, 
66' b).  Cf.  Liv.  iii.  34,  "Quibus 
a<ljectis  absolvi  posse  velut  corpus 
omnis  Romani  jiiris."  Also,  xxiv. 
2,  '■  Unus  velut  morbus  invaserat 
omnes  Italiae  gentes." 

The  reading  proposed  by  some, 
'  Velut  pacti  (essent)  ....  liacc 
seditio,'  &ic.,  is  apparcntly  impos- 
sible  ;  at  all  events,  it  is  asrainst  the 
usage  of  Tacitus ;  for  with  a  pure 
conditional  final  clause  the  ellipse 
of  thc  vcrb   is  not  found.     Tliere 


secm  to  be  three  cascs  where  the 
subjunctive  'sit'  or  '  esset '  can  be 
omitted.  First,  when  there  are  two 
clauses  joincd  by  a  conjunction, 
and  tbe  verb  of '  cxistence '  can  be 
supplied  in  some  way  from  the 
seeond,  as  H.  iv.  34,  "'  Ttntaverat 
interim  Civilis  obsessorum  animos 
tanquam  apud  Romanos  res,  et  suis 
victoria  provenisset."  A.  i.  65, 
'•  Quum  apud  Romanos  invalidi 
ignes,  interruptae  voces,  atque  ipsi 
adjacerent  vallo."  Secondly,  if  a 
particle  has  two  or  moie  verbs  de- 
pending  on  it,  without  a  conjunc- 
tion,  as  A.  i.  9,  "  Quod  idem  dies 
accepti  quondam  imperii  princeps 
et  vitae  supremus ;  quod  Xolae  .  .  . 
vitam  fiiiivisbet,"  wliich  after  all 
is  very  uiuch  akin  to  the  first  casc. 
Thirdly,  if  the  subjunctive  is  the 
Oratio  obliqua  of  the  indicative,  as 
H.  iii.  56,  "  Quis  ordo  agminis, 
quae  cura  explorandi,  alios  rogi- 
tans." 

stetit]  '  was  checked.'  Cf.  H.  iv. 
67,  "Scquanorum  prosperaacie  belli 
impetus  stetit."  Also,  A.  iii. 
72,  "Tanquam  labore  vigilantiaque 
ejus  tanta  vis  intra  uuum  damnum 
stetisset." 
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'Nec  Vettlus  Bolanus,  manentibus  adhuc  civilibus  bellis, 
agitavit  Britanniam  disciplina.  Eadem  inertia  erga 
hostes,  similis  petulantia  castrorum :  nisi  quod  innocens 
Bolanus  et  nullis  delictis  invisus,  caritatera  paraverat 
loco  auctoritatis. 

XYII.  Sed  ubi  cum  cetero  orbe  Yespasianus  et  Bri- 
tanniam  recuperavit;  magni  duces,  egregii  exercitus, 
minuta  hostium  spes  :  et  terrorem  statim  intulit  Peti- 
lius  Cerialis,  Brigantum  civitatem,  quae  numerosissima 
provinciae  totius  perhibetur,  adgressus :  multa  proelia,  et 
aliquando  non  incruenta ;  magnamque  Brigantum  par- 
tem  aut  victoria  amplexus  est  aut  bello.  Et  cum  Cerialis 
quidem  alterius  successoris  curam  famamque  obruisset, 
sustinuit  quoque  molem  Julius  Frontinus,  vir  magnus 
quantum  licebat,  validamque  et  pugnacem  Silurum  gen- 


Vettius  Bolantts]  Statius  regarded 
this  general  through  a  very  dis- 
lorted  medium.  Writing  to  the 
son,  he  says  (Silv.  v.  2.  142)  : 

"  Quanta  Caledonios  attollet  gloria 

campos 
Cum  tibi  longaevus  referet  trucis 

incola  terrae, 
Hic  suetus  dare  thura  parens;  hoc 

cespite  turmas 
AfFari ;  vigiles  speculas,  castella- 

que  longe 
Adspicis :  ille  dedit. 
Cemis  adhuc  titulos  :  hunc  ipse, 

vocantibus  armis 
Induit,  hunc   regi  rapuit  thoraca 

Britanno." 

XVII.  recuperavitl  As  '  recu- 
perare  '  is  used  here,  and  not  '  re- 
cipere,'  Vespasian  is  spoken  of 
as  having  recovered  the  Roman 
empire,  previously  lost,  or  held  by 
those  who  had  no  right  to  it.  He 
rescued  it  from  the  degradation  it 
suffered  in  the  hands  of  such  raen 
as  Otho  and  Vitellius,  and  restored 
it  to  its  former  dignity.  Cf.  H.  ii. 
76,  "  A  contumelia  quam  a  laude 
propius  fuerit  post  Vitellium  eligi." 
Also,  Suet.  Vesp.  1,  "  Rebellione 
trium  principum  et  caede  incertum 


diu  et  quasi  vagum  imperium  sus- 
cepit  firmavitque  tandem  Flavia 
gens." 

Brigantum]  The  Brigantes  oc- 
cupied  the  Northern  parts  of  the 
island,  from  the  Mersey  and  Humber 
to  tlie  Scottish  border. 

alterius  successoris]  I  think  this 
means,  that  althougli  Cerialis  would 
have  endangered  the  reputation  of 
any  other  successor,  less  distin- 
guished  than  Frontinus,  this  last 
general  did  not  lose  by  comparison 
yiiih  him,  and  bore,  as  well  as  the 
other,  the  laborious  ofBce  of  ruling 
Britain.  Similarly  Tacitus  says, 
H.  ii,  90,  "  Tanquam  apud  alteriua 
civitatis  senatum  populumque  mag- 
nificam  orationem  prompsit." 

Julius  Frontintis]  He  was  Praetor 
Urbanus  in  a.d.  70,  and  perhaps 
Consul  Suffectus  in  a.d.  7-4.  Under 
Nerva  he  was  m.ade  Curator  Aqua- 
rum,  and  an  augur.  After  his  death 
his  place  in  the  Collegium  was  givea 
to  Pliny  the  Younger. 

quantum  liccbut]  This  probably 
means  that  Vespasian  threw  some 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  further 
development  of  his  great  qualities 
in  more  extended  conquests,  either 
from  motives  of  economy,  or  for 
other  reasons. 
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teni   armis   subegit ;    super  virtutem  hostium,  locorum 
quoque  difficultates  eluctatus. 

XVIII.  Hunc  Britauniae  statum,  has  bellorura  vices 
media  jam  aestate  transgressus  Agricola  invenit,  cum  et 
milites  velut  omissa  expeditione  ad  securitatem,  et 
hostes  ad  occasionera  verterentur.  Ordovicura  civitas, 
baud  multo  ante  adventum  ejus,  alam  in  finibus  suis 
agentera  prope  universara  obtriverat :  eoque  initio  erecta 
provincia,  et  quibus  bellura  volentibus  erat,  probare  ex- 
emplum,  ac  receutis  legati  animum  opperiri,  cum  Agri- 


Silurum  gentem]  The  Silures 
occupied  Hereford,  Radnor,  Breck- 
nock,  Monmouth.  and  Glamorgan. 

eluctatus]  Cf.  H.  iii.  59,  "  Vi.-c 
quieto  agmine  nives  ehictantibus." 
'Eluctari'  is  equivalent  to  '  eluc- 
tando  superare,'  and  therefore  go- 
vems  the  accusative,  on  the  common 
principle  of  equivalent  verbs  taking 
ihe  same  cases.  Tacitus  uses  '  enitor' 
(H.  i.  23),  'evadere'  (A.  v.  10), 
'elabor'  (A.  f.  61),  'egredinr' 
(A.  i.  30),  'exire'  (A.  vi.  49),  with 
accusatives.  Of  these  'exire'  is 
poetical,  and  occurs  in  Lucretius 
(vi.  1215),  and  Virgil  (xi.  750). 
'  Evadere  '  and  '  egredior' are  eom- 
mon  in  other  writers  :  'enitor'  and 
'elabor'  are  rare,  and  almost,  ifnot 
quite,  jieculiar  to  Tacitns. 

XVIII.  ad  securitatem,  <^r.] 
'while  the  soldiers  betook  them- 
selves  to  careless  enjovment,  and 
the  enemy  to  profit  by  the  oppor- 
tunity.'  Of  course  there  is  no 
zeugma  here.  '  Ad  securitatem 
verti '  is  said  if  any  thing  more 
properly  th.in  '  ad  occasionem  verti ;' 
and  the  verb  must  be  close  to  the 
■word,  in  any  instance  of  zeugma,  to 
•which  it  is  appropriate.  '  Verti ' 
seems  almost  equivalentto  'animum 
vertere  ad  aliquid.'  Cf.  H.  v.  11, 
'  Romani  ad  oppugnandum  versi,' 
in  the  sense  of  turning  their  atten- 
tion  to  a  siege,  as  the  contest 
shows. 

Ordovicum  civitas]  The  Ordo- 
vices  occupied  the  district  between 
Cardigan   Bay  and  the  river  Dee ; 


viz.  the  counties  of  Denbigh,  Flint, 
Caemarvon,  Merioneth,  aud  Mont- 
gomery. 

ahim  infinibus  suis  agenterti]  The 
'ala'  wasasquadron  of  allied  cavalry 
serving  in  the  Ronian  anuy. 

For  the  absolute  use  of  '  agere,' 
meaning  '  to  be  quartered,'  com- 
pare  H.  i.  74,  "  Easque  quae  Lug- 
duni  agebant  copias ;"  and  A.  ii. 
17,  "Agnitum  a  Chaucis  inter 
auxilia  Romana  agentibus. '  The 
ellipse  is  '  praesidium ;'  the  fuU 
phrase,  'praesidium  agitare,'  occur- 
ring  in  H.  iii.  12. 

quihus  bellum  voleniibus  erat]  This 
is  a  construction  in  imitition  of  a 
usual  Greek  one.  Cf  Thucyd.  vi. 
46,  Kai  TUJ  nkv  NiKia  irpoarSfXC- 
fiiiicp  iiy  Ta  TTapa  Td<>i/  'EytCTTaiiui/. 
Tacitus  uses  it  more  than  once,  as 
"  Maturo  cetcrisque  remanere  et  in 
verba  Vespasiani  volentibus  erat " 
(H.  iii.  43) ;  and  "  Ut  quibusquo 
bellum  invitis  aut  cupientibus  erat " 
( A.  i.  59).  Sallust,  like  Tacitus,  an 
imitator  of  the  Greek  writers,  has 
the  same  construction.  Cf.  Sall. 
Jug,  84,  and  100.    Also  Liv.  xxi.  50. 

jirohare  exemplum]  '  To  approve 
of  the  precedent,  and  only  to  wait 
(before  following  it)  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  the  new  govemor.' 
Pliny  the  Elder  uses  '  probare '  in 
the  sense  of  testing,  in  such  phrascs 
as  '  probare  denarios,'  '  tus  probatur 
candore,'  &c.  Possibly  T.icitus  may 
mean  here  '  to  test  the  precedent,' 
i.  e.  to  see  what  rcsult  it  had  :  if 
good,  to  join  it ;  if  bad,  to  stand  aloofl 
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cola,  quanquam  transvecta  aestas,  sparsi  per  provinciam 
numeri,  praesumpta  apud  militem  illius  anni  quies,  tarda 
et  contraria  belium  inchoaturo,  et  plerisque  custodiri 
suspecta  potius  videbatur,  ire  obviam  discriiiiini  statuit : 
contractisque  legionum  vexillis  et  modica  auxiliorum 
manu,  quia  in  aequum  degredi  Ordovices  non  audebant, 
ipse  ante  agmen,  quo  ceteris  par  animus  simili  peri- 
culo  esset,  erexit  aciem :  caesaque  prope  universa  gente, 
non  ignarus  instandum  famae,  ac,  prout  prima  cessissent, 
terrorem  ceteris  fore,  Monam  iusulam,  cujus  possessione 


sparsi  per  provinciam  numeri] 
'  Numerus '  is  used  for  a  boch'  of 
Boldiers  of  any  n)agnitude.  Cf.  H. 
i.  6,  and  87.  Suetonius  (Vesp.  6) 
has  '  Voratis  ad  nuaierum  officiis.' 
'  Numeri  legionum  '  are  therefore  the 
maniples,  cohorts,  &c 

iarda  et  coniraria]  These  words 
are  in  apposition  to  the  previous 
sentence,  'all  points  Jidverse,'  &c. 
Cf.  A.  xvi.  8,  "  Praeficeretque 
rationibus  et  lihellis  et  epistolis 
libertos,  inania  sinml  et  falsa."  So 
in  Euripides'line  'E\fi/i)i/  KTavioiiti/ 
MfVf/Vtu)  \\)-nnvTriKpdv. 

cuslodiri  suspecta  potius  videbaiurl 
This  ought  not  to  be  translated 
'  Most  were  rathcr  of  opinion  that 
the  suspected  points  should  be 
watchcd,'  as  though  '  custodiri ' 
were  put  for'custodicnda  essc.'  '  Po- 
tius '  is  reall^'  an  adjective,  not  an 
adverb ;  and  the  sentence  means, 
'  it  seemed  a  better  plan  for  tlie 
suspected  points  to  be  watchcd.' 

contractisijue  lcgionum  vejcillis'] 
There  is  considerable  doubt  as  to 
the  exact  meaning  of  these  words. 
The  comnion  vicw  is  that  tlie  '  vex- 
illa'  consisted  of  the  veterans  who, 
after  a  certain  length  of  service,  were 
released  frcm  their  oatb,  but  retained 
until  their  full  dischavge  under  a 
'  vexillum,'  fiee  fnim  the  usual 
military  duties,  l)ut  called  into 
service  on  special  cmergcncies.  Cf. 
A.  i.  3G,  ■'  Exauctorari  qui  sena 
dena  (stipendia)  fccisseut,  ac  retineri 
Eub   vexillo,   immuncs   nisi    propul- 


sandi  hostis."  Tliere  would  be  a 
ccrtain  number  of  tlicte  (perhaps 
500,  from  A.  iii.  -21)  attached  to 
each  legion,  and  they  miglit  act  in- 
dependently  of  their  own  legions,  or 
several  '  ve.xilla'  be  joined  together, 
as  in  H.  ii.  83.  It  does  not  how- 
ever  follow  that  'vexilla'  are  the 
same  as  '  vexillarii.'  It  may  denote" 
bodies  of  troops  dctaclied  from  their 
own  lcgions,  and  serving  apart  from 
thcm  when  occasion  required.  Cer- 
tainly  such  phrases  as  '  vexillum 
tironum  '  and  '  equitum  '  (A.  ii.  78, 
and  H.  ii.  11),  and  'vexilla  delecto- 
rum'  (A.  XV.  26),  sccni  to  fovour  this 
view.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
when  Tacitus  uses  '  vexillum'  with- 
out  any  explanation,  as  '  vexilla 
legionum,'  '  tertiae  decuniae  legionis 
vexillum,'  &c.,  he  alludes  to  the 
veteran  soldiers  first  mentioned. 
When  he  does  not  mean  these,  he 
adds  some  explanation.  such  as  '  tiro- 
num,'  'equitum,'  &c.  to  show  that  he 
is  speaking  of  other  bodies  of  meu 
under  a  flag. 

erexit  aciem^  'Erigere'  is  nsed 
of  marching  troops  up  hill.  Cf  Liv. 
i.  '27,  '  Erigit  totam  acicm,'  and  iii. 
18,  '  In  clivum  Capitolinum  crigunt 
aciem.' 

prout  prima  cessissent,  ^c.]  This 
is  a  favourite  remark  of  Tacitus. 
He  repeats  it  H.  ii.  "20,  '•  Gnarus  ut 
initia  belli  provenissent,  famam  in 
cetera  fore;"  and  A.  xii.  31,"Ille 
gnarus  primis  eventibus  metum  aut 
fiduciam  gigni." 
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revocatutn  Paulinura  rebellione  totius  Britanniae  supra 
memoravi,  redigere  in  potestatem  aniino  intendit.  Sed,  ut 
in  dubiis  consiliis,  naves  deerant :  ratio  etconstantia  ducis 
transvexit.  Depositis  omnibus  sarcinis,  lectissimos  auxi- 
liarium,  quibus  nota  vada  et  patrius  nandi  usus,  quo 
simul  seque  et  arma  et  equos  regunt,  ita  repente  im- 
misit,  ut  obstupefacti  hostes,  qui  classem,  qui  naves,  qui 
mare  exspectabant,  nihil  arduum  aut  invictum  credide- 
rint  sic  ad  belium  venieutibus.  Ita  petita  pace  ac  dedita 
insula,  chirus  ac  magnus  haberi  Agricola,  quippe  cui 
ingredienti  provinciam,  quod  tempus  alii  per  ostenta- 
tionem  aut  officiorum  ambitum  transigunt,  labor  et  peri- 
culura  placuisset.  Xec  Agricola,  prosperitate  rerum  in 
vanitatem    usus,    expeditionem    aut    victoriam   vocabat, 


cujus  possessione  revocatum']  After 
'revocari'  Cicero  always  uses  a 
preposition,  '  a  '  or  '  ab.'  T.acitu3 
omits  the  preposition,  as  he  does 
in  the  case  of  verbs  compounded  of 
're,'  like  '  renjeare,'  when  followed 
by  a  noun  of  place :  '  remearis 
Syria,'  &c.  In  these  two  respects  he 
follows  poetical  iisage,  copying  Vir- 
pirs  '  Acie  revocaveris  ambo,'  and 
Horace's  'retortis  littore  Etrusco 
violenter  undis.' 

'  Possessio '  is  used  in  a  double 
sense  by  Tacitus,  as  coming  from 
'possideo,'  '  to  retain  pnssession,' 
and  'possido,'  '  to  get  possession.' 
The  latter  sense  is  the  one  hcre, 
as  in  A.  ii.  5,  "  At  si  niare  intretur 
promptam  ipsis  possessionem." 

duliiis  consiliis]  Owing  to  the 
dubious  results  of  warlike  opera- 
tions  genfrally,  Agricola  was  not 
able  to  lay  his  plaus  witli  any  cer- 
tainty  beforehand.  Wlien  the  mo- 
ment  of  action  arrived,  therefore, 
he  found  his  means  inadcquately 
provided.  If  he  had  been  able  to 
map  out  his  intended  operations 
wiih  perfect  certainty,  he  would 
have  had  ships  ready. 

quH/us  wita  vada]  These  could 
hardly  liave  been  the  Batavian 
au.xiliaries  (H.  iv.  12,  and  A.  ii.  8), 
although    they  Berved    in  Britain ; 


for  they  would  scarcely  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  British  fords. 
They  must,  I  think,  be  native  troops, 
serving  in  the  Roman  army,  as  Ta- 
citus  mentions  in  c.  29.  31.  Wex 
reroarks,  that  if  they  were  Britons, 
theBritons  of  Mona  coukl  not  l)esaid 
to  be  astounded  at  their  proceedings. 
Tliey  might,  1  suppose,  be  equally 
astdunded  at  being  takcn  inan  unex- 
pected  quarter,  wliether  the  a? sailants 
were  foreigners  or  their  owu  coun- 
trymen. 

qui  mare  exspectahant\  '  who 
expected  a  sea  attack.'  The  assault 
made  by  fording  the  shallows  did 
not  seem  a  sea  tight,  so  much  as  an 
attack  by  land,  because  tliey  c.x- 
pected  the  enemy  to  makc  hij  ap- 
pearance  on  the  Westem  or  Northem 
coast  of  the  island. 

officiorum  ainliitum^  Suetonius 
describes  Tiberius  (c.  12),  wliile  in 
retiremeiit  at  Rliodes,  as  avoiding 
'praeter  navigantium  officia.'  Titus 
(H.  V.  1)  is  said  by  his  courtesy 
and  affability  '  provocare  officia.' 
'Officia'  therefore  arc  the  usual 
coniplimentary  visits,  ceremonial 
addresses,  and  the  like,  made  to  a 
new  magistrate  on  taking  posscssion 
of  his  government. 

in  vanitatem  usus]  '  Vanus  '  means 
any  tbing  unreal,  unsubstantial,  as 
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victos  contlnuisse  :  ne  laureatis  quidem  gesta  prosecutua 
est :  sed  ipsa  dissimulatione  faniae  faniam  auxit,  aesti- 
mantibus  quanta  futuri  spe  tam  magna  tacuisset. 

XIX.  Ceterum  animorum  provinciae  prudens,  si- 
mulque  doctus  per  aliena  experimenta,  parum  profici 
armis  si  iujuriae  sequerentur,  causas  bellorum  statuit 
excidere.  A  se  suisque  orsus  primum  domum  suara 
coercuit ;  quod  plerisque  baud  minus  arduum  est,  quam 
provinciam  regere.  Nihil  per  libertos  servosque  pub- 
licae  rei :  non  studiis  privatis,  nec  ex  commendatione 
aut  precibus  centuriouum  milites  ascire,  sed  optimum 
quemque  fidissimum  putare :  omnia  scire,  non  omnia 
exsequi :  parvis  peccatis  veniam,  magnis  severitatem 
commodare :  nec  poena  semper,  sed  saepius  poenitentia 


in  Livy"s  phrase,  '  Ad  vanum  et 
irrituni  redacta  victoria  est.'  Hence 
it  means,  by  a  natural  consequence, 
'  untrue,'  as  '  Vanus  auctor  absumpti 
Masinissae.'  'Vanitas'  is  therefore 
opposed  by  Cicero  to  '  veritas.'  It 
then  iniplies  the  habit  of  doing  or 
saying  any  thing,  irrespective  of  its 
trutli,  to  bring  oneself  into  notice. 
Cf.  H.  iii.  73,  "  Umbra  honoris  et 
suamet  vanitate  monstratum,  quod 
edicta  in  populum  pro  Vespasiano 
magnifica,  probrosa  adversus  Vitel- 
lium  jecerat."  This  is  tbe  sense 
here.  Agricola  did  not  make  his 
success  the  ground  of  big  talk  about 
himself  to  attract  notice.  This  is 
somewhat  different  from  our  word 
'  vanity,'  which  in  its  prescnt  use 
has  the  notion  of  priding  oneself  on 
one's  advantages,  personal  or  other- 
■wise,  without  any  idea  of  falseness 
attached  to  it, — an  idea  ■which  lies 
at  the  root  of  '  vanitas.' 

ne  laurecdis  quidem~\  Pliny  (xv.  40) 
mentions  tliecustom  ofsendingliome 
despatches  wreathed  witli  laurel  on 
the  annonncement  of  victory.  Cf. 
Liv.  v.  28,  "  Litterae  Postuniio 
laureatae  sequuntur,  victoriam  Po- 
puli  Romani  esse."  Tacitus  uses 
'laurea'  in  the  same  way  :  "Ipse 
lauream  gestae  prospere  rei  ad  fra- 
trem  niisit"  (H.  iii.  77).  Cf.  Suet. 
Domit.  6. 


XIX.  Nihil  per  lihertos  ^-c.] 
Understand  '  agere,'  and  see  Germ. 
]9,  on  '  melius  quideni  adbuc' 

milites  ascire\  I  think  this  sen- 
tence  on  tlie  face  of  it  gives  an 
unmistakeable  impression  of  re- 
ferring  to  military  promotion  in  its 
comnion  meaning,  not  the  promo- 
tion  of  soldiers  to  offices  about  tho 
govemors  establishment,  such  as 
the  posts  of  the  '  scribae,'  '  accensi,' 
'lictores,'  &c.,  according  to  the 
view  of  Wex.  '  Ascire'  seems  used 
absolutely  in  the  sense  of  '  to 
prcimote ;'  either  supemumeraries 
('ascripticii ')  to  the  ranlvs,  or  men 
from  the  allied  cohorts  to  the 
legionary  troops. 

fidissiimim  putare]  Another  read- 
ing  here  is  '  fidelissimum.'  The 
difference  between  the  two  words  is 
said  to  be  as  follows  :  'Fidus'  is 
a  man  whose  attachment  to  one's 
cause  or  person  can  be  relied  on  ; 
'fidelis'  is  a  man  trustwortby  in  the 
discharge  of  duties  committed  to 
him.  An  army  is  calleil  '  fidus'  to 
its  leader;  a  slavewould  be  '  fidelis' 
to  his  m.ister.  However,  this  dis- 
tinction  is  often  neglected. 

7ion  omnia  ejcset/ui]  '  Exsequi ' 
in  this  sense  is  found  in  Livy,  and 
is  couimiin  in  later  writers.  Cicero's 
word  is  'persequi.' 

severitatem    comrtvodare']       There 
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contentus  esse  :  officiis  et  administratiouibus  potius  non 
peccaturos  praeponere,  quam  damnare  cum  peccassent. 
Frumeuti  et  tributorum  exactionem  aequalitate  niunerum 
mollire,  circumcisis  quae  in  quaestum  reperta  ipso  tributo 
gravius  tolerabantur:  naraque  per  ludibrium  adsidere 
clausis  horreis  et  emere  ultro  frumeiita  ac  ludere 
pretio  cogebantur :  devortia  itinerura  et  longinquitas 
regionum  indicebatur,  ut  civitates  a  proximis  hibernis 
in  remota  et  avia  deferrent,  donec,  quod  omnibus  in 
promptu  erat,  paucis  lucrosura  fieret. 

XX.  Haec  primo  statim  anno  comprimendo,  egregiam 
famam  paci  circumdedit :  quae  vel  incuria  vel  intolerantia 


does  not  necessarily  seem  any  zeugma 
here.  '  Commodare'  is  used  by  the 
■vrritcrs  of  the  aje  of  Tacitus  very 
much  in  the  sense  of  giving,  as- 
signing, — a  meaning  'vrliich  suits 
the  first  clause  as  well  as  the 
second. 

clatisis  luirreis  ^-c.]  This  is  a  very 
diflBcult  passage,  of  -which  I  think 
the  explanation  is  as  follows :  The 
rorn  was  the  '  frumentum  in  rel- 
lam  '  or  '  aestimatum,'  provided  by 
the  provincials  at  a  fixed  rate  for 
the  use  of  the  govemor  and  troops. 
This  the  Britons  would  have  sup- 
plied  easily,  if  the  Roman  agents 
had  not  first  secured  in  some  way 
or  other  all  the  corn  in  any  given 
neighbourhood,  and  stoied  it  in 
their  own  granaries,  kept  closed 
('  clausis  horreis  ').  'SVhen  the  Bri- 
tons  had  to  supply  the  com,  there 
was  none  forthcoming,  except  from 
the  Ronijin  stores.  Consequently, 
they  were  forced  to  hiiy  thcir  com 
at  the  Roman  granaries,  subjected 
during  the  negotiation  to  all  kinds 
of  insults,  the  granaries  being  open 
only  at  stated  tinies  ('  adsidtre  per 
ludibrium ').  Tlie  Britons  were 
moreover  compelled  to  pay  an 
enormous  price  for  their  com,  being 
raade  to  bid  one  against  thc  other, 
to  ran  upthevalue  (' ludere  pretio'). 
After  purchasing  it,  they  had  to 
lesell  it  to   the   Romans,  as   '  fru- 


meutum  aestimatum,'  at  the  low 
fixed  price. 

Besides  this  there  was  a  second 
wrong  done  them.  Tlicy  were  or- 
dered  to  supply  the  corn  at  some 
distant  quarter :  to  avoid  the  enor- 
mous  expense  and  difBculty  of 
transit,  they  found  themselves  com- 
pelled  to  buy  com  in  the  manner 
stated  in  the  locality  where  it  had 
to  be  supplied  to  the  government. 

iit  civitates  .  .  .  iii  reinota  c^t.] 
Cicero  accuses  Verres  (iii.  82)  of 
the  satne  thiiig:  "  Avariores  magis- 
tratus  instituerunt  semper  in  ultima 
ac  difficillima  ad  portandum  loca 
frumentum  imperare,  ut  vecturae 
difficultate  ad  quam  vellent  aesti- 
mationem  peffvenirent."  This  pro- 
ceeding,  however,  was  not  actually 
illegal,  as  the  magistrates  were  al- 
lowed  to  fix  the  place  where  the 
cora  was  to  be  delivered. 

(lUdd  omnibtis  in  promptu  <^"C.] 
'That  of  which  there  was  really 
abundance  at  hand  (if  they  had  been 
allowed  to  arrange  the  matter  fairly), 
was  tumed  into  a  source  of  gain  to 
a  few  (Roman  officials).' 

X  X .  /u  m  a  m  pa  ci  circu  m  dedit]  A 
similar  phrase  occurs  H.  iv.  ]  1, 
"  Qui  principatus  inanem  ei  famam 
circumdarent ;"  and  in  the  dialogue 
de  Orat.  37,  "  Hanc  illi  famam  cir- 
cumdederunt."  It  scems  an  imi- 
tation    of   the    Greek:     Mi/   ir/ios 
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priorum,  haud  minus  quam  bellum  timebatur,  Sed  ubi 
aestas  advenit,  contracto  exercitu,  multus  in  agmine,  lau- 
dare  uiodestiam,  dis^jectos  coercere  :  loca  castris  ipse 
capere,  aestuaria  ac  silvas  ipse  praetentare :  et  nihil  in- 
terim  apud  hostes  quietum  pati,  quominus  subitis  excur- 
sibus  popularetur:  atque  ubi  satis  terruerat,  parcendo 
rursus  inritamenta  pacis  ostentare.  Quibus  rebus  multae 
civitates,  quae  in  illum  diem  ex  aequo  egerant,  datia 
obsidibus  iram  posuere,  et  praesidiis  casteilisque  circum- 
datae,  tanta  ratione  curaque,  ut  nuUa  ante  Britanniae 
nova  pars. 


6fwt/  /ioi  7rfj0i/?a\f;c  avavSplav 
(Orest.  1031);  and  'E/jloI  6t  uti- 
niav  TTfpiidiTi,  Thucyd.  vi.  89. 

i?itoleruiifia]  The  word  is  here 
used  passively,  as  in  Suetonius 
(Tib.  51),  '  Acerbit:ite  et  intole- 
l'antia  niorum,'  nianners  otliers 
could  not  tolerate.  Sonietimes  it 
is  used  actively  for  the  inrapacity 
to  tolerate  any  thing ;  as  Cic.  pro 
Cluent.  40,  "  Quis  enim  rum  illa 
superbia  atque  intolerantia  ferre 
potuisset.'^" 

multus  in  agmine^  Sc.  '  esse.' 
The  phrase  is  usi  d  of  any  one  who 
shows  himself  frcquently  on  the 
line  of  march,  first  here,  and  then 
there.  Cf.  Sall.  Jug.96,  '  In  agmine 
atqne  ad  vigilias  multus  adesse.' 
'Multus'  is  also  used  in  the  sense 
of  '  vigorous ;'  cf.  Sall.  Jug.  84, 
who  copied  the  Greek  use  of  ttoXus, 
in  such  phrases  as  ttoXv':  ivtKitTo, 
•7ro\i/s  To'ii  crvfxfitliiiHoariv  lyKtiTai, 
oTuv  ■7ro\u^  6  6t6i  tAti);,  &c. 

loca  castris  ipse  capere^  Agricola 
seems  to  have  marched  from  Mona 
through  tbe  Western  side  of  England 
to  the  Scottish  border,  or,  according 
to  some,  to  tlie  Frith  of  Forth, 
although  the  former  seeras  more 
likely.  There  are  still  traces  of 
Roman  encampments  visible  along 
the  route  Agricola  apparently  took 
Noithwaids. 

aestuaria\  These  estuaries  would 
be  the  Dee,  Ribble,  and  Solway 
Friths.     By  '  aestuaria  praetentare  ' 


Tacitus  means  that  Agricola  aseer- 
tained  whether  the  estuaries  were 
fordable.  Cf.  A.  ii.  8,  "  Prima 
aestuaria  nondum  adcrescente  unda 
intrepidi  transiere." 

quominus  .  .  .  populareiurl  The 
snbject  of  the  verb  hereis  '  Agricola  ;' 
he  gave  them  no  rest  from  lavaging 
their  country.  This  is  much  better 
than  translating  it,  '  he  allowed  the 
enemy  no  rest,  to  pievent  his  laying 
waste  the  Roman  camp  by  sudden 
inroads,'  which  makes  it  necessary 
to  supply  '  hostis '  from  '  apud 
hostcs.' 

ex  aeqzto  egerant]  Cf.  H.  iv.  64, 
"  Integer,  et  servitutis  oblitus  po- 
pulus,  aut  ex  aequo  agetis  aut  aliis 
iiijpcrabitis."  The  states  in  question 
had  remained  independent,  and  not 
been  conquered  or  enslaved  by  the 
Romans. 

ut  nulla  a?ite  ^r.]  The  old  edi- 
tions  read,  '  ut  nuUa  ante  Bri- 
tanniae  nova  pars  illacessita  trans- 
ierit,'  in  which  I  do  not  see  any 
sense.  By  ending  with  '  nova  pars,' 
and  making  '  ir.lacessUa  tiansiit' 
refer  to  the  '  sequens  hiems,'  the 
passage  becomes  intelligible.  The 
only  point  unusual  is  the  combina- 
tiou  of '  tanta  .  .  .  ut '  in  the  sense 
of  '  so  great  as.'  Cicero,  however, 
has  sometliing  of  the  sort  :  "  Nun- 
quam  tamen  neque  tantum  peri- 
culum  mihi  adire  visus  sum  neque 
tanto  opere  pertimui  ut  nunc  in 
ipso   judicio  ;"    and  "  Est  alienuin 
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XXI.  Inlacessita  transiit  sequens  hiems  saluberrimia 
consiliis  absumpta:  namque  ut  liomines  dispersi  ac  rudes, 
eoque  in  bellum  faciles,  quieti  et  otio  per  voluptates  ad- 
suescerent,  hortari  privatim,  adjuvare  pubhce,  ut  teitipla, 
fora,  domus  exstruerent,  laudando  promptos,  et  castigando 
segnes  :  ita  honoris  aemuhitio  pro  necessitate  erat.  Jam 
vero  principum  fihos  hberahbus  artibus  erudire,  et  iugenia 
Britannorum  studiis  Gallorum  anteferre,  ut  qui  modo 
Hnguam  Eomanam  abnuebant,  eloqueutiam  concupis- 
cerent:  inde  etiam  habitus  nostri  honor  et  frequens 
toga :  paulatimque  discessum  ad  delenimenta  vitiorum, 
porticus,  et  balnea,  et  conviviorum  elegantiam  :  idque 
apud  imperitos  humanitas  vocabatur,  cum  pars  servi- 
tutis  esset. 

XXII.  Tertius    expeditionum    annus    novas    gentea 


tanto  viro  ut  es  tu."  Comelius  Nepos 
too  has  "  Tanta  modestia  dicto 
audiens  fuit  ut  si  privatus  esset." 

XXI.  in  bellum  facile.s]  '  easily 
moved  to  war.'  The  old  reading  is 
'  in  bello  faciles,'  which  need  not 
mean,  as  Walch  supposes  it  mnst, 
'good-natured  in  war.'  Titusissaid 
by  Suetonius  to  have  been  '  in  fiiigen- 
dispoematibus  facilis  ;'  therefoie  the 
phrase  mijrht  be  '  ready,  energetic 
in  war.'  However,  the  otlier  read- 
ing  and  meaning  are  better,  as  most 
contrasted  with  '  quieti  et  otio.' 

iempla,  ^c.J  A  Roman  teniple, 
now  called  Arthur's  Oon,  or  Oven, 
near  the  Carron,  in  Stirlingshire, 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Agricola. 

Tacitus  generally  uses  'domos,' 
■when  he  speaks  of  buildings;  '  do- 
mus,'  when  he  means  families  or 
households.  Cf  II.  iii.  41,  "  Quo- 
minus  adulteriisque  ac  stupris  pol- 
luere  hospitum  donius  crederetur." 

Iwnoi-is  aemulatio  ^e.]  'rivalry 
in  obtaining  distinction  took  the 
place  of  compulsion.' 

filios  .  .  .  erudiie]  This  seems  to 
have  been  a  usu.al  policy  with  the 
Ronians.  Augustus  (Suet.  Octav.  48) 
often  educated  the  sims  of  allied  or 
tributary  kings.     The  result  of  the 


policy  would  naturally  be  to  secure 
friends  to  the  Roman  interest  when 
these  princes  ascended  their  own 
thrones.     Cf  A.  xi.  16;  xii.  10. 

int/enia  Britannorum  ^r.]  '  he 
used  to  ex])ress  his  belief  in  the 
superiority  of  the  natural  talents 
of  the  Uritons  over  the  lalioriously 
acquired  attainments  of  the  CJauls.' 
Agricola  believed  the  Britoii  to  be 
the  naturally  cleverer  man;  the 
Gaul  to  have  improved  his  scantier 
talents  by  greater  care. 

eloquentiam  concupiscerent]  Juve- 
nal  (xv.  116)  jokes  about  the  spread 
of  Roman  learning: 

"  Gallia   causidicos    docuit  facunda 
Uritanuos  ; 
Do     conducendo      loquitur    jam 
rhetore  Thule." 

Martial  (xi.  3)  speaks  of  his  verses 
as  wcU  known  in  Biitain  .  "  Dici- 
tur  et  nostros  cantarc  Britannia 
versus." 

porticus,  et  halnea']  Boudicea,  in 
Dion  Cassius,  expresses  a  thorough 
contempt  for  the  Roninns,  as  nien 
who  bathe  in  hot  waler.  There 
were  pul)lic  batlis  all  ovcr  Britain, 
as  at  Kpeiarum  (F.anrliester),  Coc- 
ciuui(Ribchester).Lavatrae(Bowc8). 
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aperuit,  vastatis  usqiie  ad  Taum  (aestuario  nomen  est) 
nationibus :  qua  formidine  territi  hostes,  quanquam  con- 
flictatum  saevis  tempestatibus  exercitum,  lacessere  non 
ausi :  poneudisque  insuper  custellis  spatium  fuit.  Ad- 
notabant  periti,  non  aliuin  ducem  opportunitates  locorum 
sapientius  legisse :  nuUum  ab  Agricola  positum  castel- 
lum  aut  vi  hostium  expugnatum  aut  pactione  ac  fuga 
desertum.  Crebrae  eruptiones :  nam  adversus  moras 
obsidionis,  annuis  copiis  firmabantur :  ita  intrepida  ibi 
hiems  et  sibi  quisque  praesidio,  iuritis  liostibus  eoque 
desperantibus,  quia  soliti  plerumque  damna  aestatis  hi- 
bernis  eventibus  peusare,  tum  aestate  atque  hieme  juxta 
pellebantur.  Nec  Agricola  unquam  per  alios  gesta 
avidus   intercepit :  seu   centurio,  seu  praefectus,   incor- 


A  'liasiHca'  for  riding  is  mentioned 
in  an  inscription  :  ''  Basilicam  equcs- 
trem  exercitoriam  jampridem  a  solo 
coeptam  aedificavit  consummavit- 
que." 

XXII.  ad  Taum]  The  Frith  of 
Tay.  There  is  a  reading  '  ad  Ta- 
naum.'  Wex  supposes  tliis  to  be 
the  Estuary  of  the  Tyne  ;  others  the 
Tweed ;  but  these  are  evidently  too 
far  South.  Theie  seems  a  want  of 
clearness  about  the  conquests  and 
proceedings  of  the  several  years  of 
Agricola"scommand.  In  the  second 
year,  he  appears  to  have  reached  tlie 
Scottish  borders ;  in  the  third,  he 
found  his  way  '  usque  ad  Taum ;' 
in  the  fourth  year,  Tacitus  describes 
him  as  consolidating  liis  conquests, 
and  establishing  forts  across  the 
Isthmus,  between  the  Fritlis  of 
Forth  and  Clyde  ;  in  the  fifth  year, 
he  advances  beyond  this  line  of 
forts,  amongst  nations  '  unknown  to 
that  time.'  Probably  Tacitus  in- 
tends  us  to  understand  that  Agricola 
only  hastily  ovenan  the  Eastern 
part  of  Caledonia,  beyond  the  Forth 
to  the  Tay,  and  tlieu  retired,  secur- 
ing  at  first  only  so  mucli  of  the 
country  as  lay  South  of  the  Forth, 
and  reserving  to  another  year  the 
permanent  conquest  of  all  North 
ofit. 


AdmAaharit  perili]  The  same 
phrase  occurs  A.  xii.  2.5,  anJ  H. 
iii.  .37,  '  periti '  being  merely  eqiii- 
valent  to  competent  judges,  and 
taking  its  precise  meaning,  whether 
skiltul  in  military  tactics,  or  skilful 
in  jurisprudence,  from  the  context. 

num  adversus  cjc]  Tiie  Roman 
garrison  iu  the  forts  were  able  to 
make  frequent  sallies,  because  as 
they  were  ihoroughly  supplied  with 
provisions  (' annuis  copiis"),  the 
enemy  thought  it  useless  to  attempt 
a  blockade  on  the  chance  of  starving 
them  out.  They  were  therefore  left 
unuiolested.  One  of  these  forts  was 
at  Ardoch  probably  in  Pcrthshire, 
where  extensive  remains  have  been 
fonnd,  and  still,  I  believe,  exist. 
This  particular  fort  is  said  to  be  in 
a  very  commanding  position,  and  to 
fully  justify  the  euhigium  on  Agri- 
cola"s  skill  in  choosing  his  sites. 

iuritis  hostiljus]  '  the  enemj'  being 
baffled.'  Cf  A.  iii.  "21,  "  Inritum 
fessumque  Romanum  impune  ludi- 
ficabatur." 

pruefectus']  These  '  pracfecti '  are 
often  mentioned  with  'tribuni' 
(H.  iv.  78),  '  legati '  (H.  iii.  19),  and 
'  centurions'  (H.  iv.  14).  Tliey  held 
the  same  position  in  the  auxiliary 
troops  of  tbe  ailies  as  tbe  tribunes 
in  the  legionaries.     There  were  six 
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ruptutn  facti  testem  habebat.  Apud  quosdam  acerbior  in 
conviciis  uarrabatur :  ut  erat  bouis  comis,  ita  adversus 
malos  injucuudus;  ceterum  ex  iracuudia  nihil  supererat : 
secretum  et  silentium  ejus  non  timeres :  honestius  puta- 
bat  ofFendere  quam  odisse. 

XXIII.  Quarta  aestas  obtinendis  quae  percurrerat, 
insumpta  :  ac  si  virtus  exercituum  et  liomani  nominis 
gloria  pateretur,  inveutus  in  ipsa  Britaunia  terminus. 
Nam  Clota  et  Bodotria  diversi  maris  aestibus  per  im- 
uiensum  revectae,  augusto  terrarum  spatio  dirimuntur,^ 
quod  tum  praesidiis  firmabatur:  atque  omuis  propior 
sinus  tenebatur,  summotis  veiut  iu  aliam  insulam  hos- 
tibus. 


of  these  last  officers  to  a  legfion 
(whence  x'^'"('Xo^  '^  ''"^  Greek 
teriii  for  tribunei,  and  jnobably  six 
'  praefects '  in  the  corresponding 
force  of  allies. 

secretuiii  et  silentiutn  ejas']  Tacitiis, 
one  wnuld  tliiiik.  is  hcre  contrasting 
Agricola  witli"  Doniitian,  who  was 
just  at  this  very  tinie  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne.  Of  him  he  re- 
marks,  c.  39,  "  Talibws  curis  e.xer- 
citus,  quodque  saevae  cogitationis 
indicium  erat,  sccreto  suo  satiatus," 
&c.  '  Secretum '  here,  as  in  c.  3.9, 
means  a  moody  broodiug  over  any 
thing. 

XXIII.  ohlinendis  quae  jiercur- 
reraf]  'Obtinere'  is  '  to  continue 
holding.''to  maintain  ;'  as  in  Liv. 
i.  16,  "  Roniaiia  pubes  maestum 
silentiuni  obtiiiebnt."  Agric.  24, 
"  Debellari  obtinerique  Hiberniam 
posse."  The  sentence  therefore 
means,  '  The  fourth  sumnier  was 
sjJent  in  permanently  taking  niea- 
sures  to  maiutain  grouiid  wliich 
before  he  had  ouly  nin  over.' 

si  virtus  .  .  .  pateretur^  This  is 
not  quiti'  the  same  thing  as  if  Ta- 
citus  liad  written  '  jiassa  fuisset.' 
This  last  reading  woiild  mean  '  if 
the  bravery  of  our  armies  liad  then 
permitted.'  Tiie  readiiig  in  the 
text  spcaks  not  of  a  singlc  tinic,  but 
makes  a  general  hypothesis,  '  If  tlie 
bravery   of  our  aruiies  could  ever 


allow  such  a  thing.'  Agricola  had 
before  crossed  the  Bodotria  tovvards 
the  Tay.  Afteruards  |>assing  tbc 
Clota,  he  tunied  Westvvards. 

in  ipsa  Britannia  .  .  .  Nuvi  ^*^.] 
By  '  Britain  itself,'  hc  nieansBritain 
on  this  side  of  the  Fritlis;  for  owing 
to  the  distance  inhind  thesc  estuaries 
penetrate,  theall  but  isolated  countiy 
north  of  thcm  may  be  regarded  as  a 
different  island. 

revectue']  Tacitus  spcaks  of  the 
Clota  and  Bodotriaas  'canied  back,' 
becausc  thc  watcis  of  thcse  river 
mouths  on  their  discharge  into  the 
Ocean,  on  the  Western  and  Eastern 
co;ists  ('  diversi  maris  '),  are  driven 
back  by  the  sea  waves,  atid  niade  to 
retrace  tbeir  course  inlaiid.  Cf. 
Pliny  (Epist.  iv.  30),  "Ut  fluinina 
quae  in  mare  deferuntur,  adveisan- 
tibus  ventis  obvioque  aestu  retor- 
quentur." 

ut<iue  onmis  propior  siniis]  This 
mcaiis  the  wliole  shorc,  witli  its 
projccting  nooks,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Isthmus,  East  and  Wcst,  on  its 
Southern  or  English  side.  A  wall, 
called  Grabaurs  Dykc,  of  vvhich 
reinains  exist,  was  built  by  Lollius 
Urbicus,  in  tlie  reign  of  Antoiiiniis, 
no  doubt  011  pietty  miich  the  same 
liiie  as  Agricola's,  froni  old  Kirk- 
patrick  on  tlie  Clyde  to  Abcrcorn 
on  thc  Fritli  of  Forth. 
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XXIV.  Quinto  expeditionum  anno,  nave  prima  trans- 
gressus,  ignotas  ad  id  tempus  gentes  crebris  simul  ac 
prosperis  proeliis  domuit:  eamque  partem  Britanniae, 
quae  Hiberniam  aspicit,  copiis  instruxit,  in  spem  magis 
quam  ob  formidiuem:  siquidem  Hibernia,  medio  iuter 
Britanniam  atque  Hispauiam  sita,  et  Gallico  quoque  mari 
opportuna,  valentissimam  imperii  partem  magnis  invicem 
usibus  miscuerit.  Spatium  ejus,  si  Britanniae  compare- 
tur,  angustius,  nostri  maris  insulas  superat.  8olum  coe- 
lumque  et  ingenia  cultusque  hominum  haud  multum  a 
Britaunia   difFerunt :    melius   aditus  portusque  per  com- 


XXIV.  7iave  priina^  It  is  not 
very  elear  what  this  expression 
means.  It  can  hardly  imply  that 
Agricola  wintered  at  Roiue,  and 
returned  to  Britain  by  the  earliest 
ship  on  the  opcning  of  navigation 
after  the  winter.  On  the  whole  I 
thinlv  it  means  that  hc  crossed  the 
Clota  estunry  (for  the  Bodotiia  h.ad 
been  crossed  before),  and  vvashimself 
jn  the  le.iding  ship. 

i(jnoias  ud  id  .  .  .  fieiites^  As 
Agricohx  crossed  the  Clota,  these 
tribes  would  he  .those  who  occupied 
Renfrew,  Cunningham,  Carrick. 

quue  Hiherniam  aspicit]  The 
only  parts  of  Scotland,  1  believe, 
whcnce  Ireland  c.an  be  seen  are 
Galloway  and  Cantire;  but  Taritus 
simply  means  here  the  part  which 
looks  towards,  or  is  ia  the  directiou 
of  Iroland. 

in  speni  magis  <^-c.]  Rather,  that 
is,  to  pave  tlie  way  forwhat  hclioped 
to  effcct  subsequontly,  th.an  bccause 
he  was  alarmcd  for  its  safety. 

medio  inter  Britanniani]  This 
is  explained  by  c.  10.  It  does  not, 
tiierefore,  at  all  follow  that  Ireland 
■was  placed  by  Tacitus  South  of 
Enghuid,  He  niight,  and  probably 
did,  knovv  its  true  rehative  position 
comp;ired  to  Britain,  and  yet  de- 
scrihe  it  as  he  does. 

valenlissiniani  iniperii  partera\ 
Gaul,  Spaiii,  and  Britain  are  thus 
designated,  because  Lirge  armies 
■were  stationed  there,  and  the  forces 
of  the  empire  reiuforced  thence  by 


the  bravest  recruits.  Cf.  H.  iii.  53, 
"Suis  exhortationihus  Gallias  His- 
paniasque  validissimam  terrarum 
partera."  '  Miscuerit'  C'  ni^ntv  av, 
si  expugnata  fuerit,'  We.\)  is  difB- 
cult  to  translate  :  '  Would  unite  in 
intercourse  wii.h  itself  tbe  strongest 
portions  of  the  empire,  with  grcat 
mutual  advantages.'  The  .advantage 
to  Irehind  vvould  be  the  civilization 
derived  from  Rome,  to  the  other 
countries  the  opcning  of  new  sources 
of  traffic,  and  the  drawing  reciuits 
thence. 

i?if/enia  .  .  .  a  Britannia  dijferurd] 
This  is  a  very  common  ellipse  in 
Latin  and  Greek.  Cf.  Theor.  ii.  16, 
^u.iinu.Ka  Tavff  ti<&oina  \ipiiova 
/uiiTc  Ti  KijOKijs.  Propert  i.  9.  11, 
'■  rius  in  amore  valet  Mimnermi 
versus  Hoinero."  TheEnglish  idiom 
of  course  rcquires  a  different  turn. 

inelius  uditus  ^c.]  The  old  read- 
ing  is  '  in  melius  cogniti,'  which  it 
seems  ini|)ossible  to  construe  in  any 
sucli  vv^ay  as  t<>  make  scnse.  '  Melius 
cogniti '  can  hardly  mean,  as  some 
take  it,  '  known  beiter  than  those 
of  Britain;'  for  such  was  not  the 
case.  The  words,  I  tliink,  are 
added,  because  the  preceding  cLause, 
'  inirenia  cultusque  hominmn  haud 
niultum  differunt,'  being  a  vague 
account,  may  im])ly  tliat  Tacitus  did 
not  possess  the  means  of  giving  more 
particular  information.  Tlie  coast 
and  harbours  were,  hovvever,  more 
accurately  and  definitely  known  tban 
the  habits  of  the  people. 
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mercia  et  negotiatores  cogniti.  Agricola  expulsum  sedi- 
tioue  domestica  unum  ex  regulis  gentis  exceperat,  ac 
specie  amicitiae  in  occasionem  retinebat.  Saepe  ex  eo 
audivi,  legione  una  et  modicis  auxiliis  debellari  obtineri- 
que  Hiberniam  posse.  Idque  etiara  adversus  Britanniam 
profuturuin,  si  Eomana  ubique  arma,  et  velut  e  conspectu 
libertas  tolleretur. 

XXV.  Ceterum  aestate,  qua  sextum  oiBcii  annum 
inchoabat,  amplexus  civitates  trans  Bodotriam  sitas,  quia 
motus  universarum  ultra  geutium,  et  iufesta  hostilis  exer- 
citus  itinera  timebautur,  portus  classe  exploravit :  quae 
ab  Agricola  primum  adsurapta  in  partem  viriura,  seque- 
batur  egregia  specie,  cum  siraul  terra,  simul  mari  bellum 
impelleretur,  ac  saepe  iisdem  castris  pedes  equesque  et 
nauticus  miles,  mixti  copiis  et  laetitia,  sua  quisque  facta, 
8U0S    casus    attollerent :     ac   modo    silvarum    et    mon- 


in  occasionem  reti^ieliat]  Agricola 
kcpt  the  chief  to  niake  a  pretext 
out  of  liiin  for  meddling  in  the 
affairs  of  Ireland.  In  much  the 
same  vray  Claudius  harboured  Be- 
ricus,  and  at  his  instigation,  under 
pretence  of  restoring  him,  invaded 
Biitain. 

de//elluri'\  This  compnund  answers 
to  the  Greek  KaTaTroXtiiiladai,  to 
be  warred  down,  or  completely  sub- 
jugated. 

XXV.  ampleTus']  The  ellipse  is 
'  bello,'  or  '  castellis,'  or  a  similar 
■word.  Cf.  c.  17,  "  Magnanique 
Brigantum  partem  aut  victoria  am- 
plexiis  est  aut  bello."  The  region 
so  embraced  was  Fife,  Perth,  Angus, 
and  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Iligh- 
lands. 

infesta  hostilis  exerciius  itinera]  If 
this  reading  be  correct,  the  genitive 
depends  on  '  itinera,'  and  'hostilis 
e.xercitus'  is  iised  of  a  hostile  army 
generally.  and  incidentaliy  here,  of 
the  Roman  army.  Agricola  was 
afraid  lest  the  routes  tliat  any  at- 
tacking  force,  and  therefore  his  own 
army  niust  take,  shoiild  be  beset. 
'Infesta'  is  useii  in  the  sense  of 
'  infestata,'  as  in  A.  ii.  23,  "  insulas 


ahruptis  sa.xis  aut  per  occulta  vada 
infestas."  An  ea.'<ier  reading  is 
'  exercitui  hostili  ;'  but  this  is  more 
like  tiie  correction  of  a  copyist  trying 
his  hand  on  conjectural  emendalion. 
The  words  from  'quia'  to  '  time- 
bantur'give  the  reason  wliy  Agri- 
cola  was  accouipanied  by  his  fleet. 
He  did  not  venture  to  march  directly 
inland  over  the  Isthmus,  for  fear 
of  being  entangled  amidst  hostile 
tribes,  without  any  support.  He 
probably,  therefoie,  kept  within  a 
modera^e  distance  of  the  Eastem 
shore,  and  his  fleet  coasted  along  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  in  case  of 
extremity  he  could  receive  pro- 
visions  or  succours,  or  retire  on 
shipboard. 

viiili  copiis]  This  is  a  curious 
expression,  not  however  uncom- 
monly  found.  Those  whose  provi- 
sions,  &c.,were  enjoyed  in  common, 
are  said  to  be  nii.vtd  with  the 
provisions,  &c.  So  in  H.  i.  9, 
"  Exercitus  nec  vitiis  nec  viribus 
miscehantur,"  their  vices  and 
strength  were  not  mntually  im- 
parted  by  one  to  the  other.  Also, 
A.  xi.  24,  "  (Galli)  jam  mnribus, 
artibus,  adflnitatibus  nostris  mixti.'* 
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tium  profunda,  modo  tempestatura  ac  fluctuum  adversa, 
hinc  terra  et  hostis,  hinc  victus  Oceanus  militari  jac- 
tantia  compararentur.  Britannos  quoque,  ut  ex  cap- 
tivis  audiebatur,  visa  classis  obstupelaciebat,  tanquam, 
aperto  maris  sui  secreto,  ultimum  victis  perfugium 
clauderetur.  Ad  manus  et  arma  conversi  Caledoniam 
incoleutes  populi,  paratu  magno,  majore  fama,  uti 
mos  est  de  ignotis,  oppugnare  ultro  castella  adorti, 
metum,  ut  provocantes,  addiderant :  regrediendumque 
citra  Bodotriam,  et  excedendum  potius  quam  pelleren- 
tur,  ignavi  specie  prudentium  admonebant :  cum  in- 
terim  cognoscit,  hostes  pluribus  agminibus  inrupturos. 
Ac  ne  superante  numero  et  peritia  locorum  circumiretur, 
diviso  et  ipse  in  tres  partes  exercitu  incessit. 

XXVI.    Quod   ubi  cognitum   hosti,   mutato    repente 
consilio,  universi  nonam  legionem,  ut  maxime  invalidam, 


aperto  .  .  .  daiideretur^  Either 
as  Wex,  I  think,  justly  observes, 
this  is  lather  careless  writing  from 
the  incongruity  of  ideas  in  '  aperto ' 
and  '  clauderetur,'  or  it  is  a  poor 
conceit. 

oppugnare  ultro^  The  reading  of 
nearly  all  the  MSS.  is  '  oppugnasse 
laltro,'  which  it  seems  impossible  to 
translate  in  any  probable  rnanner. 
In  the  text  '  oppugnare  '  depends  on 
'  adorti.'  Cf.  Liv.  vi.  2,  '  Castra 
oppugnare  adortus  est :'  and  there 
are  many  instances  of  this  con- 
struction. 

Traces  of  these  forts  are  still 
visible  in  Perth  and  Fife,  for  they 
■were  not  those  betwecn  the  two 
Friths. 

'  Ultro,'  in  T.icitus,  is  often  a 
difficult  word  to  translate.  Its 
meaning  can  best  be  learned  by 
looking  at  one  or  two  passages  where 
it  occurs.  H.  i.  71,  "  Celsus  con- 
Etanter  servatae  erga  Galbam  fidei 
crimen  confessus,  e.xemplum  ultro 
imputavit ;"  that  is,  '  Celsus  was  so 
far  from  thinkiug  his  fidelity  to 
Galba  in  need  of  escuse,  that,  tum- 
ing  the  tables  on  those  who  might 
bave  been  ready  to  accuse  him,  he 


made  a  merit  of  it.'  A.  vi.  30, 
"  Dum  Lentulo  Gaetulico  pericu-. 
lum  facessit,  ultro  damnatur." 
VVhile  endeavouring  to  imperil 
another,  he  found  the  tables  turned, 
and  himself  in  danger.  A.  vi.  31, 
"  Non  despectum  id  apud  barbaros, 
ultroque  potentiam  habct."  It  is 
not  looked  do^vn  on  by  the  bar- 
barians ;  indeed.  the  revcrse  is  true : 
it  brings  influence  with  it.  From 
these  passages  tbc  force  of  'ultro' 
is  clearly  seen,  and  liow  it  differs 
from  '  sponte,'  which  is  simply 
opposed  to  '  invitus.' 

potius  quam  peHerentur]  '  Po- 
tius  '  is  constructed  here  like  'prius.' 
Cf  Sall.  Jug.  106",  ■'  Maiisurum 
potius  quam  morbo  interiturae  vitae 
parceret."  Also,  A.  i.  35,  "Ille 
moriturum  potius  quam  fidem  exu- 
eret  clamitans." 

XXVI.  ut  ma-xime  invalidam'] 
This  ninth  legion  was  the  one 
defeated  under  the  command  of 
P.  Cerialis,  by  the  Britons,  while 
Paulinus  was  absent  in  Wales.  Tbey 
were  afterwards  recruited  by  le- 
gionaries  froni  Germany,  although 
tlacir  ranks  were  probablv  onlv  par- 
tially  filled  (A.  xiv.  32."  38). '  The 
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nocte  adgressi,  inter  somnum  ac  trepidationem  caesis 
vigilibus,  iiirupere.  Jamque  in  ipsis  castris  pugnabatur, 
cum  Agricola,  iter  hostium  ab  exploratoribiis  edoctus,  et 
vestigiis  insecutus,  velocissimos  equitum  peditumcflie  ad- 
sultare  tergis  pugnautium  jubet,  mox  ab  universis  adjici 
clamorem  :  et  propinqua  luce  f  ulsere  signa :  ita  ancipiti 
malo  territi  Britanni :  et  Eomauis  redit  animus ;  ac 
securi  pro  salute,  de  gloria  certabant :  ultro  quiu  etiam 
erupere :  et  1'uit  atrox  in  ipsis  portarum  angustiis  proe- 
lium,  donec  pulsi  hostes  :  utroque  exercitu  certante,  his, 
ut  tulisse  opem,  illis,  ne  eguisse  auxilio  viderentur :  quod 
nisi  paludes  et  silvae  fugieutes  texissent,  debellatum  illa 
victoria  foret. 

XXVII.  Cujus  conscientia  ac  fama  ferox  exercitus, 
nihil  virtuti  suae  invium :  penetrandam  Caledoniam, 
inveniendumque  tandem  Britanniae  tenninum,  continuo 
proeliorum  cursu,  fremebant :  atque  illi  modo  cauti  ac 
sapientes,  prompti  post  eventum  ac  magniloqui  erant. 
Iniquissiraa.haec  bellorum  conditio  est :  prospera  omnes 
sibi  vindicaut,  adversa  uni  imputantur.  At  Britanni  non 
virtute,  sed  occasione  et  arte  ducis  rati,  nihil  ex  adrogan- 


siteof  this  battle  is  placed  by  Gnrdon  verba  feci,  aut  pro  vobis  sollicitiop 

in  the  county  of  Fife,  where  theie  aut  pro  me  securior."     The  Romans 

is  still  a  Roman  cauip  to  be  traeed  fought  to   obtain  new  plory  ;    '  pro 

at  a  ])lace  called  Loch-ore,  not  far  gloria'would  be  in   defcnce  of  the 

from  Loth-leven.     To  the  South  of  giory  they  possessed    alrcady.      Cf. 

this  place  is  a  large  morass,  whence  Liv.     xxi.      41,      "  Non      de     pos- 

tree-roots  are  dug  in  large  numbers.  sessione    Siciliae    et    Sardiniae    de 

This  agrees  veiy  well  with  the  re-  quibus   quondam  agebaiur,   sed  pro 

niark  at  the  eiid  of  the  cha]>ter,  that  Italia  vobis  est  pugnandnm." 

marshcs  and  woods  alone  saved  the  XXVIL     Cujus  conscientia   ^r.] 

Caledonians.  '  The  army,  inspirited  by  an  inward 

fidseve  sujna]     '  Signa '  is  used  in  feeling  of  pride  at  their  success,  and 

Tacitus  in  two  ways.    Ilere,  as  often,  the   fame    resulting   from    it,'    &c. 

it  means  standards  gcnerally.    Espe-  Some    of  the    editors    have    '  con- 

cially  it   is   put   for  the  ensigns  of  stantia,'    which     would    niean    the 

the  ailied  cohorts;  the  proper  word  finnness   disj)layed   in  gaining  this 

for   those   of  the    legionary  cohorts  victory. 

being  '  ve.xilla.'     When  the  two  are  illi  modo  cauti^      These  are  the 

mentioncd    together    (H.    iv.     1.5)  pco])le  referred  to   in  c.  25,  as  ad- 

'signa'  and  'vexilla'  designate  the  vising  the  evacuation  of  the  district 

standards  of  the  allies  and  legiona-  bcyond  Bodotria. 

ries  res])ectively.  non  rirtute,  sed  orcasione^      'not 

securi  pro  salute,  de  gloria']     So  coiisidering  (the  event)  to  have  oc- 

H.   iv.    o8,   "  Nunquam    apud  vos  curred   from    the    bravery    (of  the 
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tia  remittere,  quominus  juventutera  armarent,  conjuges 
ac  liberos  in  loca  tuta  transferrent,  coetibus  ac  sacrificiis 
conspirationem  civitatum  sancirent:  atque  ita  iuritatis 
utrimque  animis  discessum. 

XXVIII.  Eadem  aestate  cohors  Usipiorum,  per  Ger- 
manias  conscripta  et  in  Britauniam  transmissa,  magnum 
ac  memorabile  facinus  ausa  est.  Occiso  centurione  ac 
militibus,  qui  ad  tradendam  disciplinam  immixti  mani- 
pulis,  exemplum  et  rectores  habebantur,  tres  liburuicas 
adactis  per  vim  gubernatoribus  ascendere:  et  uno  remi- 
gante,  suspectis  duobus,  eoqueinterfectis,  nondum  vulgato 
rumore,  ut  miraculum  praevehebantur :  mox  hac  atque 
illa  rapti,  cum  plerisque  Britannorum  sua  defensan- 
tium  proelio  congressi,  ac  saepe  victores,  aliquando  pulsi, 
60  ad  extremum  inopiae  venere,  ut  infirmissimos  suo- 
rum,  mox  sorte  ductos  vescerentur :  atque  circumvecti 
Britanniam,  amissis  per  inscitiam  regendi  navibus,  pro 
praedonibus  habiti,  primum  a  Suevis,  mox  a  Frisiis  in- 
tercepti  sunt :  ac  fuere,  quos  per  commercia  venumdatos 


Romans),  but  the  adroitness  and 
skill  of  the  general.'  Nevertheless, 
this  is  an  awkwardly  worded  sen- 
tence,  and  Ritter's  conjecture  of 
'superati'  improves  matters  very 
considerably. 

discessum^  That  is,  Acrricola 
withdrew  beyond  the  fortified  Isth- 
mus  between  Clota  and  Bodotria, 
and  there,  defended  by  his  chain 
of  forts,  went  into  winter-quarters. 
The  Britons.  of  course,  ou  their 
side  retired  also. 

XXVIII.  coliors Usipiontm]  This 
was  very  Hkely  a  pan  of  tbe  force 
stationed  by  Agricola  in  the  district 
mentioned  inc.24aslooking  towards 
Ireland,  i.  e.  Carrick,  &;c.  They 
etarted  froni  this  part  of  the  island, 
and  sailing  by  the  westem  part  of 
Scotland,  and  rounding  the  northern 
extreniity  {Trtpiiir\tv<Tav  Ta  TTfxjs 
ka-nipav  avrr,'i  is  Dion  Cassius' 
account),entcred  the  Gernian  Ocean. 
They  were  carried  past  their  own 
home  in  Germany,  and  stranded, 
6ome  near  the  Elbe,  where  the  Suevi 


■would  seize  them,  and  some  near 
the  Ems,  thus  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  F'risii. 

et  uno  remigante]  This  is  a  very 
obscure  passage.  '  Remigare,'  '  to 
puU  at  the  oar,'  can  hardly  be  put 
for  steering.  Besides,  if  there  had. 
been  even  one  competent  pilot,  one 
would  scarcely  think  that  all  three 
sliips  would  have  been  lost  '  per 
inscitiam  regendi.'  Perhaps  the 
crews  killed  two  of  the  pilots  on  well- 
grounded  suspicion,  and  entertaining 
vague  doubts  of  the  want  of  good 
faitb  in  the  case  of  the  third,  put 
him  to  work  at  the  oar. 

praeveheliantur^  This  is  put  for 
'praetervehehantur.'  Cf  H.  ii.  2, 
'  Oram  Achaiae  praevectus  ac  laeva 
maris.' 

mox  sorte  dudos  vescerentur']  '  Ves- 
ci '  is  used  by  Phaedrus,  Tibullus, 
and  Pliny  with  an  accusative.  Per- 
haps  tlie  ablative  'sorte'  induced 
Tacitus  to  avoid  another,  by  putting 
the  accusative. 
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et  in  nostram  nsque  ripam  mutatione  ementium  adductos, 
indicium  tanti  casus  inlustravit. 

XXIX.  Initio  aestatis  Agricola  domestico  vulnere  ictus 
anno  ante  natum  filium  amisit.  Quem  casum  neque,  ut 
plerique  fortium  virorum  ambitiose,  neque  per  lamenta 
rursus  ac  moerorem  muliebriter  tulit :  et  in  luctu  bellum 
inter  remedia  erat.  Igitur  praemissa  classe,  quae  pluribus 
locis  praedata  magnum  et  mcertum  terrorem  faceret,  ex- 
pedito  exercitu,  cui  ex  Britannis  fortissimos  et  longa  pace 
exploratos  addiderat,  ad  montem  Grampium  perveuit,  quem 
jam  hostis  insederat.  Kam  Britanni,  nihil  fracti  pugnae 
prioris  eventu,  et  ultionem  aut  servitium  exspectantes, 
tandemque  docti  commune  periculum  concordia  propul- 
sandum,  legationibus  et  foederibus  omnium  civitatum 
vires  exciverant.  Jamque  super  triginta  milia  armato- 
rum  aspiciebantur,  et  adhuc  adfluebat  omnis  juventus,  et 
quibus  cruda  ac  viridis  senectus,  clari  bello,  ac  sua  quis- 
que  decora  gestantes  :  cum  inter  plures  duces  virtute  et 
genere   praestans,   nomine    Calgacus,    apud    contractam 

in  nostram  usqtte  ripam]    The  left  ad  montem  Grampium']   These  are 

or  western  hank  of  the  Rhine.  the  Grampian  Hills,  extending  from 

XXIX.  Initio  aestatis]     This,  no  Dumbarton  on  the  Clyde  to  Aber- 

doubt,  means  the  fuUowing  sumraer.  deenshire.     Gordon  makes  the  place 

At  the  end  of  c.  27,  the  words  '  inri-  of  battle  near  the  Kirk  of  Comerie. 

tatis    utriojque    aiiimis    discessum'  Tliere  is  a  plain  liere  a  mile  broad, 

imply  apparcntly   the   end   of    that  and  several  miles  long,  on  wbich  is 

vear^s  campaign.      The  incident   of  a  large  Roman  encampment,  divided 

the    Usipian   adventure   is   only   an  into  two  j^arts,  each  surrounded  by  a 

episode  added  as  amatter  iif  interest,  doul)le  bank,  with  a  ditcb  between 

but  not  forminiz  any  part  of  the  con-  them.     One   of  thcse  encampnients 

tinuous  narrative  of  the  wailike  ope-  is  just  large   enough,   according   to 

rations  carried  on  by  Agricola.  his  calculation,  founded  on  Polybius' 

ambitiose]     With  a  view  to  gain  rule,  for  8000  men.     In  the  other,  he 

glory  from    the  display  of  philoso-  supposes  SOOO  cavalry  to  have  been 

phical  Stoicism  in  bearirig  sorrow.  posted.       This  piace    is    still  called 

per  lumenta  riirstis]     '  Rursiis  '  is  Gahiachan,  or  Galdachan  Ross  Moor. 

here  our  '  again,'  in  the  sense  of  '  on  cruda   ac  viridis]      Tacitus   pro- 

the  other  hand.'     Cf.  A.  i.  80,  "  Ne-  bably    had    in    his    mind    Virgirs 

que  enim   eminentis  virtutes  secta-  account  of  Charon   (Aen.  vi.  304), 

batur,  et  rursus  vitia  oderat."    Also,  '  Sed  cruda  deo  viridisqiie  senectus. ' 

H.  i.    1,  "Libidine  adsentandi   aut  sua  fjuisffie  decora]     This  seems 

rursus  odio  .'idversus  dominantes."  to   mean   any  tbing   in   the  way  of 

ejpedilo  ejrercitu\     The  army  was  ornament  of  whatever  kind,  whether 

in  light  marching  order,  because  the  '  torques,'    or    '  arn.illae,'   or    supe- 

bagg:ige,   piovisions,   &c.,    were    on  riorly  ornaniented  weapons. 

board  the  fleet  in  advaace.  Calgacus]     This  word  is  said  to  be 
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multitudinem,   proelium    poscentem,    in    liunc    modum 
locutus  fertur. 

XXX.  "  Quotiens  causas  belli  et  necessitatem  nos- 
tram  intueor,  magnus  mihi  animus  est,  hodiernum  diem, 
cousensumque  vestrum,  initium  libertatis  totius  Britan- 
niae  fore.  JN^am  et  universi  servitutis  expertes,  et  nullae 
ultra  terrae,  ac  ne  mare  quidem  securum,  imminente 
nobis  classe  llomaua :  ita  proelium  atque  arma,  quae 
fortibus  honesta,  eadem  etiam  ignavis  tutissima  sunt. 
Priores  puguae,  quibus  adversus  iiomanos  varia  fortuna 
certatum  est,  spem  ac  subsidium  in  uostris  manibus  habe- 
bant :  quia  uobiUssimi  totius  Britanuiae,  eoque  iu  ipsis 
penetralibus  siti,  nec  servientium  litora  aspicientes,  oculos 
quoque  a  contactu  domiuationis  inviolatos  habebamus. 
Nos,  terrarum  ac  libertatis  extremos,  recessus  ipse  ac 
siuus  famae  in  hunc  diem  defendit :  nunc  termiuus 
Britanniae  patet :  atque  omne  ignotum  pro  magnitico  est. 


a  Romanized  form  of  '  Gald  Cachah,' 
'  Gald,  the  fighter  of  battles  :'  just  as 
an  Ariyll  duke  was  called  John  Du 
Nan  Cach,  Black-haired  John,  the 
battle-tighter. 

XXX^  causas  belli  ^c.]  The 
motives  for  the  war  are  our  deter- 
mination  to  drive  away  slavery  from 
Caledonia :  our  necessity,  the  fact 
that  we  are  driven  into  a  covner  by 
the  avarice  and  thirst  for  power  dis- 
played  by  the  Romans,  from  which 
we  have  no  escape. 

in  nnstris  mafiibus]  Tacitus  means 
that  the  Britons,  wlien  defe.ited  in 
previous  battles,  always  had  the  Cale- 
donians  to  fall  back  on  as  a  kind  of 
reserve.  Now  the  reserve  itself  was 
going  into  action. 

eoque  in  ipsis  penetralibiis']  Cf 
Caes.  V.  12,  "  Britanniaeparsinterior 
ab  iis  incolitur  quos  natos  in  insula 
ipsa  memoriae  proditum  dirunt ; 
maritima  pars  ab  iis  qui  praedae  ac 
belli  inferendi  eausa  ex  Belgis  trans- 
ierant."  The  last,  inhabitants  of 
the  coast  opposite  G.allia  and  Bel- 
fica,  might  be  said  to  have  their  eyes 
accustonied  to  thc  sight  of  slavery. 

ierrarum    ac  libertutis    ejitremosl 


They  were  situated  at  the  edge  of 
the  habitable  world,  and  were  the  last 
remnant  not  yet  enslaved  by  Rome. 

recessus  ipse  ac  sinus/lnnae]  '  Si- 
nus'  seems  used  here  in  the  same 
way  as  in  Cicero's  phiase,  "  in  philo- 
sophiae  sinum  quum  nostra  voiuntas 
studiumque  nos  compulisset."  Cal- 
gacus  represents  Faiiie  as  cherisbing 
the  Caledonians.  like  petted  children, 
in  her  lap.  They  had  up  to  this 
time  been  secure  from  aggression  for 
two  reasons  ;  first,  bccause  they 
dvvelt  in  a  remote  coraer  of  the  earth, 
and  were  hard  to  get  at  ('  recessus 
ipse ')  ;  and,  secondly,  because  Fame 
had  made  much  of  them,  and  bruited 
abroad  their  bravery,  to  the  terror  of 
aggressors.  Lipsius  explains  '  sinus 
famae '  to  be  '  the  comer  of  fame,' 
meaning  tbat  tlie  peoplc  in  their 
distant  fastnesses  were  little  known 
to  fame.  But  the  Calcdoiiians,  one 
would  think,  would  hardly  tbus  de- 
scribe  tbemselves. 

omne  ignotum  c^'^.  ]  Cf.  Thucyd. 
vi.  11,  Td  ydu  Itia  irXiitTTOv  TTdv- 
T£S  itrutv  GavfxaX^ouiva  Kai  Ta 
irilpav  iJKKyTa  Tf)s  6o'£ijs  dovTa. 
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Sed  nulla  jam  ultra  gens,  nihil  nisi  fluctus  et  saxa  et 
infestiores  Komani :  quorum  superbiara  frustra  per  obse- 
quium  et  modestiam  effugeris :  raptores  orbis,  postquam 
cuucta  vastantibus  defuere  terrae,  et  mare  scrutantur :  si 
locuples  bostis  est,  avari :  si  pauper,  ambitiosi :  quos  non 
Oriens,  non  Occidens  satiaverit :  soli  omnium,  opes  atque 
inopiam  pari  adfectu  concupiscunt :  auferre,  trucidare, 
rapere  falsis  nominibus,  imperiura ;  atque  ubi  solitudinem 
faciunt,  pacem  appellant." 

XXXI.  "  Liberos  cuique  ac  propinquos  suos  natura 
carissimos  esse  voluit :  hi  per  delectus,  alibi  servituri,  au- 
feruntur:  conjuges  sororesque  etsi  hostilem  libidinem 
eftugiant,  nomine  amicorum  atque  hospitum  poUuuntur. 
Bona  fortunaeque  in  tributum,  ager  et  annus  in  fru- 
meutum :  corpora  ipsa  ac  manus  silvis  ac  paludibus 
emuniendis    inter    verbera    ac    coutumelias    conterunt. 


Sed  nvlla  jam  ultra  gens\  The 
connexiou  of  the  sentence  here  in- 
troduced  by  'sed,'  with  what  goes 
before,  is  not  very  clear.    Ritter^sup- 

poses  '  atque magnifico  est '  to 

be  an  interpolation, — an  easy  niethod 
ofgcttingridof  the  difficulty.  I  think 
the  mattcr  niay  be  explained  in  this 
way.  The  Latin  writers  use  '  sed ' 
to  resumea  narrative  wliich  has  been 
interrupted  by  the  introduction  of 
some  extraneous  orsecondary  matter. 
For  instance,  in  A.  i.  74,  Tacitus 
mentions  that  G.  Marcellus  was 
accused  by  his  own  Quaestor,  se- 
conded  by  Hispo.  Hereupoii  he 
digresses  for  a  few  lines,  to  give  a 
short  account  of  the  man,  and  the 
precedent  he  sct ;  then  he  resumes 
the  tbread  of  tlie  history  by  saying 
'  Sed  Marcellum  insimulabat.'  So 
here,  Tacitus  remarked  before,  '  nul- 
lae  ultra  terrae  &c.  ;'  then  comes  a 
Bort  of  digression,  lasting  through 
some  sentenccs ;  afterthis  lie  rcsumes 
thc  main  idea,  '  Sed  nulla  jam  (Scc' 

raptnres  orbis,  (^c.]  Tlie  commen- 
tators  quote  a  fragmcnt  of  Sallust  in 
illustration   of  this,  worth   reading. 

"  An  ignoras  Romanos arma 

huc  couvertisse,  neque  quidquam  a 


principio  nisi  raptum  habere,  domum 
conjuges  agros  iuiperium ;  quibus 
non  huinana  ulla  neque  divina 
obstant  quin  socios,  amicos  procul 
juxtaque  sitos,  inopes  potentesque 
trahant  excidant.-'" 

XXXI.  ali/ji  servituri]  Cf.  H.  i. 
70,  "  Praemissis  Gallorum  Lusi- 
tanorumque  et  Britannorum  co- 
hortibus."  Also,  H.  ii.  o7,  "  Ipse 
e  Britannico  delectu  octo  milia  sibi 
adjunxit." 

in  iriliutum]  The  money  tiibute 
levied  on  the  Britons.  The  corn 
mentioned  here  is  not  tithe  corn, 
frequently  imposed  on  conquered 
nations,  for  the  Biitons  did  not  pay 
it,  but  the  corii  'in  cellam'  or  '  aes- 
timatuni,'  contributed  for  the  sup- 
port  of  the  Roman  government, 
staff,  and  aimy. 

emmiiendis]  '  Munire  vias'  is  to 
construct  roads  dividcd  into  separate 
portions,  each  for  its  own  gang  of 
woikers.  Therefore  'silvasac  paludes 
emunire'  is  '  to  coni.truct  elaborate 
roads  through  woods  and  bogs.' 

inter  verhera  ac  contuinelias]  Some 
of  the  editors  read  '  verbera  inter  ac 
contumelias,'  aposition  of 'inter'  not 
UQCommon.  Liv.  xxii.  3, '  Campi  qui 
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Nata  servituti  maocipia  seniel  veneunt,  atqiie  ultro  a 
dominis  aluntur:  Britannia  servitutem  suam  quotidie 
emit,  quotidie  pascit.  Ac  sicut  in  familia  recentissimus 
quisque  servorum  etiam  conservis  ludibrio  est :  sic  in  hoc 
orbis  terrarum  vetere  famulatu,  novi  nos  et  viles  in  exci- 
dium  petimur,  Neque  enim  arva  nobis,  aut  metalla,  aut 
portus  suut,  quibus  exercendis  reservemur.  Virtus  porro 
ac  ferocia  subjectorum  ingrata  iraperantibus  :  et  longin- 
quitas  ac  secretum  ipsum,  quo  tutius,  eo  suspectius.  Ita 
sublata  spe  veniae,  tandem  sumite  animum,  tam  quibus 
salus,  quam  quibus  gloria  carissima  est.  Trinobantes, 
femiua  duce,  exurere  coloniam,  expugnare  castra,  ac,  nisi 
felicitas  in  socordiam  vertisset,  exuere  jugum  potuere : 
nos  integri  et  indomiti,  et  libertatem  non  in  poeniten- 
tiam  laturi,  primo  statim  congressu  ostendamus  quos  sibi 
Caledonia  viros  seposuerit." 

XXXII.  "An   eandem    Eoraanis   in    bello   virtutem, 
quam  in  pace  lasciviam  adesse  creditis  ?     Nostris  illi  dis- 


Faesulas  inter  Arretiumque  jacent.' 
A.  ii.  61,  'disjectas  iiiter  et  vix  pervias 
arenas.'  Tacitus  uses  many  pre- 
positions  after  their  nouns;  '  intra,' 
'  super,'  'extra,'  '  ultra,'  '  pencs,' 
'propter,'  'juxta,'  'apud,'  '  ad,'  are 
all  so  placed. 

ultro  a  dominis  aluntu]-]  '  Ultro ' 
is  used  here  in  its  usual  «ay,  with 
reference  to  the  niain  idea  of  the 
sentence.  Slaves,  coinmonly,  so  far 
from  having  to  keep  their  niasters, 
are  kept  and  fed  by  them.  Tlie 
Britons  reverse  the  usual  relation, 
and  keep  their  masters, 

quotidie  emit,  quoiidie  pascit]  The 
Briton  pays  the  piice  of  his  own 
slavery  by  paying  taxes  to  the 
Romans,  and  thus  giving  thcm  tlie 
means  of  perpetuating  his  sub- 
jection.  Besides  this,  he  produces 
corn  for  his  master's  support. 

portus  sioit,  quilms  Sfc^  AValch 
says  this  is  equivalent  to  "  arva  aut 
metalla,  quibus  exercendis,  aut  por- 
tus  quorum  reditibus  retinendis  re- 
serveniur."  I  do  not  think  it  is. 
The  Latins  say,  '  exercere  arva,' 
'  ixercere  armorum  officinas,  foenus, 


cauponam'  &c.  The  word  simply 
means  '  to  be  husy  upon;'  so  that 
'  portus  exercere'  may,  I  think,  only 
mean  '  to  spend  work  upon  harbours,' 
in  the  way  of  builtiing  moles,  lading 
and  unlading  ships. 

Trinoliuntes,  (|t.]  This  from  the 
mention  of  the  Colonia  (Camulo- 
dunum)  must  refer  to  the  revolt  of 
the  Iceni  uiider  Boudicea  in  Nero's 
reign.  If  so,  the  Trinobantes,  not 
the  Brigantes,  were  associated  in  the 
outbrcak  with  the  Iceni.  I  have 
therefore  foUowed  Ritter  and  others 
in  adopting  Trinobantes  instead  of 
Brigantes,  the  reading  of  the  INISS, ; 
for  although  these  last  are  said 
(A.  xii.  32)  to  have  risen,  theycould 
hardlv  have  takeu  any  pait  in  this 
revolt  under  Boudicea,  or  be  in- 
cluded  in  the  'qui  alii  nondum  ser- 
vitio  facti '  of  A.  .xiv.  31. 

liliertatem  7ion  in  poenilentiam  la- 
iuri]  'about  to  carry  ofF  liberty  as 
a  prize,  they  would  never  have  cause 
to  regret  contending  for.'  Cf.  A. 
vi.  34,  "  Plus  decoris  victores,  aut  si 
terga  darent,  flagitii  atque  periculi 
laturos." 
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sensionibus  ac  discordiis  clari,  vitia  hostium  in  gloriam 
exercitus  sui  vertunt :  quem  contractura  ex  diversissimis 
gentibus,  ut  secundae  res  tenent,  ita  adversae  dissolvent : 
nisi  si  Gallos,  et  Germanos,  et  (pudet  dictu)  Britanno- 
rum  plerosque,  licet  dominationi  alienae  sanguinem  com- 
modent,  diutius  tamen  bostes  quam  servos,  Jide  et  adfectu 
teneri  putatis :  metus  et  terror  est,  infirma  vincla  cari- 
tatis :  quae  ubi  rcmoveris,  qui  timere  desierint,  odisse 
incipient.  Omnia  victoriae  incitamenta  pro  nobis  sunt: 
nullae  Komanos  conjuges  accendunt :  nulli  parentes 
fugam  exprobraturi  sunt :  aut  nuUa  plerisque  patria 
aut  alia  est :  paucos  numero,  trepidos  ignorantia, 
coelum  ipsum  ac  mare  et  silvas,  ignota  omnia  circum- 
spectantes,  clausos  quodammodo  ac  vinctos  di  nobis 
tradiderunt.  Ne  terreat  vanus  aspectus,  et  auri  fulgor 
atque  argenti,  quod  neque  tegit,  neque  vulnerat.  In 
ipsa  hostium  acie  inveniemus  nostras  manus :  agnoscent 
Eritanni  suam  causam :  recordabuntur  Galli  priorem 
libertatem :  deserent  illos  ceteri  Germani,  tanquam 
nuper  Usipii  reliquerunt.     Nec  quidquam  ultra  formi- 

"KXXIJ.  pndei  diciu]    Thepassive  vietus  et  ierror  est']     'Metus'  is 

supine  is  generally  used  after  cettain  defiiied  by  Cicero  to  be  the  appre- 

adjectives,  as  '  turpe,'  '  inhonestum,'  bensionof  coming  ill  (' futuraeaegri- 

'facile,'  'pulehruni,'  'mirum,'  in  sncii  tuiiinis  sollicita  exspectatio').  '  Ter- 

pbrases  as   '  turjie  dictu'   iic.     Tlie  ror' is  '  metus  conciiticns,' '  an  over- 

usual   coiistruction    bere   would    be  powering  frii^ht.'     Tbe  former  bere 

'  pudet    dicere.'      Plautus    however  seems   to  imply  tbe   servile   appre- 

(Baccbid.  iii.  1.  12)  lias  '  ncque  mei  bension  of  iiunisbment,   in   case  of 

riequc   tui  iiitus   ]iuditum  est  factis  disobedience,   tlie    Jatter   thc    utter 

quae  facis.'     Valerius  Ma.ximus  has  intimidation  inspired   by   tlie  sterii 

'  quia  dictu  fastidienda  suiit.'  coiiqiieror. 

domi?iiitio>ii  (ilieiiae]   '  Dominntio'  uut  nnlla  phrisque  patria  S(c.^     I 

is  properly   '  tlie   rule  of  a   master  thinl<   Wex   is   rigbt   in   explaining 

over  a  hoiivcbold  (domus),'  the  cor-  tbis  of  tlie  mass  of  Roiiian  soldiers. 

relative  term  bcing  's-ervus;'  as  in  If  tbese  woids  describc  tlie  rciiegade 

A.   xii.   30,   "seivitii  ingenio  dum  Britons,  who  sided  witb  the  Komans, 

adipiscerentur    doniinationcs    iiuilta  and 'aiit  aliaest' iiiclndcs  tbecohorts 

caiitate."     So  inOreek  otcnroTi;";  is  of  the  alliis,  the  lcgionnries  are  alto- 

amaster  of  slavcs,^t(nrdTijs  (UEi/Tttii/  gcllier    omitted.     Prohadly    by    tbis 

iouk(uti,  aiiroKpuTU)))  ik  tiov  iTTpa-  tinie    tbe    Roman    legionaries     had 

tiwtOiv.     '  Dominatio' is  tlien  used  deteriorated     in     quality.       Tacitus 

for    any    irresponsible,    unconstitu-  spcal^s  (A.  iv.  4)  of  voluntccr  sol- 

tional  powcr.    Cf.  A.  i.  1 , '  i\on  Cin-  diery,  consisting  inainly  of  thc  necdy 

nae   non    Sullae    lon^a    doininatio,'  and    vagaboiid   classts    (' plenimque 

■wbere  it  is  contrasted  witli  '  Pompcii  inojics     ac     vagi     spontc     mihtiani 

Crassique  potentia.'  Bumant').     Tbose    who    have  '  uo 
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dinis  :  vaciia  castella,  senum  coloniae,  inter  male  parentes 
et  injuste  imperantes,  aegra  muuicipia  et  discordantia  : 
hic  dux,  hic  exercitus :  ibi  tributa  et  metalla  et  ceterae 
servieutium  poenae,  quas  in  aeternum  perferre  aut  statim 
ulcisci  iu  hoc  campo  est.  Proinde  ituri  in  aciem  et 
majores  vestros  et  posteros  cogitate." 

XXXIII.  Excepere  orationem  alacres,  ut  barbaris 
moris,  cantu  fremituque  et  clamoribus  dissonis.  Jam- 
que  agmina  et  armorum  fulgores,  audentissimi  cujus- 
que  procursu :  simul  instruebatur  acies,  cum  Agi'icola, 
quanquam  laetum  et  vix  munimentis  coercitum  militem 
accendendum  adhuc  ratus,  ita  disseruit :  "  Octavus  annus 
est,  comiiiilitones,  ex  quo  virtute  et  auspiciis  imperii 
Eomani,  fide  atque  opera  vestra  Britanniam  vicistis  :  tot 


country''  ■will  be  the  soldiers  of  for- 
tune ;  those  who  liave  '  another 
countrv '  will  be  all  foreign  corps, 
like  the  Usipii,  Batavi,  &c.,  serving 
in  Britain. 

sentim  coloniae,  ^•c.]  There  was 
then,  really,  only  one  '  rolonia  '  Ca- 
mulodununi,  the  'senum'  being  the 
veteran  soldiers  settled  there. 

The  Municipia  (towns  with  their 
own  senate,  and  Duumviri,  with 
most  of  tlie  rights  of  Roman  citizens) 
were  ill  at  ease  from  want  of  union 
between  the  inhabitants  and  their 
rulers.  Londinium  and  Yerula- 
mium  were  two  of  these  Muui- 
cipia. 

XXXIII.  accende»dum  adhuc]  See 
the  note  on  '  adhuc '  in  c.  19  of  the 
Germania. 

Octavus  anmis  esQ  Agricola  was 
Consul  A  D.  77,  and  entered  Britain 
the  foUowing  year,  a.d.  78.  He 
crosscd  the  Bodotria  in  the  si,\'th 
year  of  his  command,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing  year,  as  it  scems,  fought  the 
battle  at  the  Grampian  Hills.  Agri- 
cola  then  ought  to  have  said  *  se- 
venth'  instead  of  '  eighth.'  To  make 
the  computation  right,  some  reekon 
the  time  from  Agricola"s  consulship, 
which  seems  ratiier  a  lame  e.xpl.ana- 
tion.  Ritter'8  view  is,  that  as  Agri- 
cola  arrived  in   tfae   niiddle  of  the 


summcr,  and  this  was  now  the  end 
of  the  summer,  he  regards  the 
eighth  year  as  already  beginning ; 
the  year  being  the  seventh  up  to 
the  anniversary  day  of  his  arrival,  • 
and  the  eighth  afterwards.  If  the 
Roman  soldiers  understood  this  with- 
out  any  e.xplanation,  they  must  have 
been  extremely  slirewd.  I  think  it 
possible — I  can  hardly  say  I  think  it 
probable — that  Agricolareekonsfrom 
a  date  before  he  joined  the  army  in 
Britain.  Part  of  the  troops,  at  all 
events,  may  have  becn  in  the  field 
for  seven  years  past,  and  done  some- 
thing  towards  conquering  tlie  island, 
although  Agricola  liimself  had  not 
been  at  their  head  more  than  six. 
No  doubt,  Agricola  afterwards  en- 
tirely  identifies  himsclf  with  the 
army,  but  I  do  not  sce  that  this 
proves  necessarily  that  the  army 
could  not  have  becn  spoken  of  as 
conquering  Britain  before  Agiicola 
joined  them  ;  he  does  not  say  '  vici- 
mus,'  but  '  vicistis.'  It  is  perhaps 
hard  to  say  which  is  the  least  un- 
satisfactory  e;iplanation. 

aui^iciis  imperii  liomani']  One 
would  have  e.x  pected  '  impera- 
toris'  rather.  Perhaps  Domi- 
tian  being  now  dead,  Tacitus  pre- 
fened  avoiding  any  mention  o(  so 
unworthy  an  occupant  of  the  throne. 
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expeditionibus,  tot  proeliis,  seu  fortitudine  adversus 
hostes,  seu  patientia  ac  labore  paene  adversus  ipsam 
rerum  naturam  opus  fuit,  neque  me  militum,  neque 
vos  ducis  poenituit.  Ergo  egressi,  ego  veterum  legatorum, 
vos  priorum  exercituura  terminos,  finem  Britanniae,  non 
fama  nec  rumore  sed  castris  et  armis  tenemus.  In- 
venta  Britanuin,  et  subacta.  Equidem  saepe  in  agmine, 
cum  vos  paludes,  montesve  et  flumina  fatigarent,  fortis- 
simi  cuju.<que  voces  audiebam  :  Quando  dabitur  hostis, 
quando  acies  ?  Yeniunt  e  latebris  suis  extrusi :  et  vota 
virtusque  in  aperto,  omniaque  prona  victoribus,  atque 
eadem  victis  adversa.  Xam  ut  saperasse  tantum  itiueris, 
silvas  evasisse,  transisse  aestuaria,  pulchrum  ac  decorum 
in  frontem ;  ita  fugientibus  periculosissima,  quae  hodie 
prosperrima  sunt.  Xeque  enim  nobis  aut  locorum  eadem 
notitia  aut  corameatuum  eadem  abundantia :  sed  manus 
et  arma  et  in  his  orania.  Quod  ad  me  attinet,  jam  pridem 
mihi  decretura  est,  neque  exercitus  neque  ducis  terga 
tuta  esse.  Proinde  et  honesta  mors  turpi  vita  potior,  et 
incolumitas  ac  decus  eodem  loco  sita  sunt :  nec  inglorium 
fuerit,  in  ipso  terrarum  ac  naturae  fiue  cecidisse." 

XXXIY.  "  Si  novae  gentes  atque  ignota  acies  con- 
stitisset ;  aliorum  exercituum  exemplis  vos  hortarer : 
nunc  vestra  decora  recensete,  vestros  oculos  interrogate. 
li  sunt,  quos  proximo  anno,  unam  legionem  furto  noctis 

As  the  Emperor  was  Generalissimo  resting   on  some  foundation.      If  a 

of   the    Forces,    all   victories   were  man  learns  any  thing  hy  '  fame,'  it 

ascribed  tohisauspices,  and  theactual  does   not   of  neeessitv   imply   more 

commander  regarded    as    his    lieu-  than  that  he  was  not  an  cye-witness ; 

tenant   only.     In   A.   ii.   18,   when  if  by  '  rumour,' that  there  is  a  vague 

Germanicus  conquered  the  Germans,  report  in  existence  about  it. 

it  was  not  he.  but  Tiberius,  who  was  virtusqtie    in     aperto~\       See   the 

ealuted    Imperator,     in    accordance  note  on  this  phrase  in  c.  1 . 

■with    the    old    distinction    between  decorum    in  /rontem]       '  Frons ' 

fiehting  '  ductu  suo  '  and  '  auspiciis  is    used    here     for    an     advancing 

allcujus.'  army,  as  '  terga  e.\ercitus '  means  a 

non  fama    nec    rumore]      These  retreating    force,  just    below.       To 

words   differ   in   this    respect,    that  cross  rivers,  &c.,   is  a  glorious  ex- 

'rumor'   is   a  vague   flying  report,  ploit,   so   long  as   the   army    keeps 

resting  on  no  authentic  basis.     Ci-  advancing.      If  it   fall  baek,    thcse 

cero  (ad  Famil.  xii.  10)  says,  "  De  riversadd  to  thc  difficulty  ofmaking 

Dolabella    quotidie    quae    volumus  good  its  retreat. 

audimus,    sed    adhuc    sine    capite,  'X.XXIX , /urto  noctis]    Virgil  has 

rumore  nuntio."    '  Fama' isareport  'fraude  noctis  '  in  the  same  sense; 

L  2 
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adgressos,  clainore  debellastis :  hi  ceterorum  Britannorum 
fugacis.sinii :  ideoque  tamdiu  superstites.  Quomodo  sil- 
vas  saltusque  penetrantibus,  fortissimura  quodque  aniraal 
contra  ruere,  pavida  et  inertia  ipso  agminis  sono  pellun- 
tur ;  sic  acerrirai  Britannorura  jam  pridera  ceciderunt : 
reliquus  est  numerus  ignavorum  et  metuentium :  quos 
quod  tandem  inveuistis,  non  restiterunt,  sed  deprehensi 
sunt ;  novissimae  res  et  extremo  raetu  corpora  defixere 
aciem  in  his  vestigiis,  in  quibus  pulchram  et  spectabilem 
victoriam  ederetis.  Transigite  cum  expeditionibus,  impo- 
nite  quinquaginta  annis  magnura  diem,  adprobate  reipub- 
licae  nunquam  exercitui  imputari  potuisse  aut  moras  belli 
aut  causas  rebellandi." 

XXXV.  Et  adloquente  adhuc  Agricola  militum 
ardor  eminebat,  et  fiuem  oratiouis  ingens  alacritas  con- 
pecuta  est,  statimque  ad  arma  discursum.  Instinctos 
ruentesque  ita  disposuit,  ut  peditum  auxilia,  quae  octo 
milia  erant,  mediam  aciem  firmarent,  equitum  tria  milia 


and  Livy  (xxvi.  51)  iises  a  similar 
expression,  "  Nec  opinato  ariventu 
ac  piope  furto  unius  diei  urbem 
unam  liispaniae  interceiitam." 

hi  cefeioitim\  This  is  a  Greel< 
idioni  lor  '  hi  quam  ceteri  fugaciores.' 
Cf.  Kai  vliv  Tvy^tlv  /u£  twv  irpiv 
tKrcSwv  fj.uKi>w  afHaTa  Soitv, 
Aesihyl.  Euni.  .80.  Also,  a^ioXo- 
ywTuTov  xojw  irpoytyiviinifwv, 
Thucyd.  i.  1.  An  idiom  this, 
copied  by  Milton,  in  his  expres- 
sion — 

"  Adani,  the  goodliest  man  of  men 
eince  born 
Hissons;  thefairestofherdaughters, 
Eve." 

guodque  animal  contra  ruere] 
This  can  hanily  be  tlie  historical 
infinitive,  beeause  tlie  use  of  that 
form  seenis  restricted  to  the  narra- 
tive  of  past  events.  I  thinlv  Ritter 
is  right  in  explaining  it,  by  suppos- 
ing  that  Tacitus  intended  to  write 
'  pelli  solent '  at  the  end  of  the  next 
clause,    but  for    it,  substituted  its 


'equivalent  '  pelluntur,'  and  bo  left 
'  ruere,'  which  was  nieant  to  depend 
on  '  solet,'  without  any  govern- 
ment. 

'  Contra  ruere '  is  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  '  resistere,'  and  therefore 
tal<es  the  dative,  '  fugientibus.'  A 
very  siniilar  construction  occurs  in 
H.  i.  35,  "  Inroenti  turbae  neque 
aetate  neque  corpore  sistens,"  where 
'  sistens '  takes  the  dative,  as  being 
equal  in  sense  to  '  resistens.' 

extremo  metu  carpora]  i.  e.  'cor- 
pora  extremo  nietu  correpta.' 

Transigite  cum  earpediliunihus]  See 
the  note  on  c.  19  of  the  Germania, 
under  '  transigitur.' 

quin<pia<iinta  unnixl  Claudius 
bcgan  the  conquest  of  Britain  by 
sending  A.  Plautius,  a.d.  43.  Agri- 
cola  is  spealiing  in  a.d.  84.  This 
mal<es  tlie  fifty  years  only  a  round 
way  of  reckoning. 

XXXV.  mediam  aciem firmarent'] 
'  made  a  strong  centre.'  Cf.  Liv. 
xxii.  46,  "  Dextrum  cornu  Numidis 
equitilnis  datura ;  media  acie  pedi- 
tibus  firmata." 
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cornibus  adfunderentur.  Legiones  pro  vallo  stetere,  in- 
gens  victoriae  decus  citra  Eomanum  sanguinem  bellanti, 
et  auxilium,  si  pellerentur.  Britannorum  acies  in  spe- 
ciem  simul  ac  terrorem  editioribus  locis  constiterat,  ita  ut 
primum  agmen  in  aequo,  ceteri  per  acclive  jugum  connexi 
velut  insurgerent :  media  campi  covinarius  eques  stre- 
pitu  ac  disoursu  complebat.  Tum  Agricola,  superante 
hostium  multitudine,  veritus  ne  simul  in  frontem  simul 
et  latera  suorum  pugnaretur,  diductis  ordinibus,  quan- 
quara  porrectior  acies  futura  erat,  et  arcessendas  plerique 
legiones  admonebant,  promptior  in  spem  et  lirmus  ad- 
versis,  dimisso  equo  pedea  ante  vexilla  constitit. 

XXXVI.  Ac  primo  congressu  eminus  certabatur:  simul- 
que  coustantia,  simul  arte  Britanni,  ingentibus  gladiis, 
et  brevibus  cetris,   missilia  nostrorum  vitare   vel  excu- 


media  campi  covinarius  eques'] 
Tbe  comhatants  who  were  carried  to 
the  fight  in  '  covini.'  Tliese  vehicles 
are  mentioned  by-Lucan  (Phars.  i. 
426),  "Et  docilis  rector  rostrati 
Belgacovini ;'"  and  Pomponius  Mela 
(iii.  G)  descrihes  them  as  scythe 
chariotg  ('  covinos  vocant  qu  irum 
falcatis  axibus  utuntur  ').  The  word 
is  said  to  he  a  Keltic  one.  'kowain,' 
'  to  ride  in  a  car.'  The  Roman 
'  covinus '  seems  to  have  been  a 
conveyance  closed,  except  in  front, 
and  to  have  had  room  for  only  one 
person.  Martial  sjieaks  of  the 
'grata  soiitudo '  of  the  carriage 
(xii.  24).  'Covinarius'  orcurs  no 
where  but  in  this  passage.  The 
words  '  media  campi'  mean  '  the 
plain  between  the  two  armies,'. — 
an  expression  like  '  strata  viarum,' 
'  occulta  saltuum,'  '  delecta  viro- 
rum,'  &c. 

promptior  in  spem  ^c.']  Tacitus 
uses  more  than  one  construction 
with  this  adjective.  He  has  '  promp- 
tus  seditioni'  (A.  i.  48),  and 
'  promptus  in  pavorem'  (A.  xv.  25), 
as  here.  For  '  firmus  adversis ' 
compare  '  arrogans  minorihus'  (A. 
xi.  21),  '  novus  delictis  hostium' 
(Agric.  16),  '  melioribus  incuriosos' 
(H.  ii.  17). 

ante  veiilla  consliiit]     The  troops 


spoken  of  in  this  passage  were  allied 
cohorts.  'Signa'  would  therefore 
bave  been  the  comiiion  woid  for 
Tacitus  to  use.  Perbaps  as  there 
could  be  no  misapprehension  of 
the  meaning,  he  did  not  care  to  be 
very  exact. 

XXXVI.  ingentibus  fltadiis]  The 
Roman  swords  were  generally  short, 
being  somewhere  between  a  foot 
anii  a  half  and  two  feet  lon?,  and 
adapted  for  stabbing.  The  British 
swords,  like  the  Gailic  and  German, 
weie  for  cutting.  I  believe,  from 
discoveries  made  by  various  anti- 
quarians,  thcse  British  glaives  are 
supposed  to  have  been  ofteu  close 
upon  four  feet  in  length. 

l)revitjiis  cetvis]  The  '  cetra  '  was 
a  small  round  shield  of  hido,  used 
by  the  Spaniards,  Oscans,  and  others. 
The  arms  heredescribed  very  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  Highlanders, 
the  descendants  of  these  Caltdnnii. 

vilare  vel  ejccutere]  The  Roman 
recruitwas  taught  "plajam  piudenter 
vitare  et  obliqiiis  ictilius  venientia 
tela  deflectcre.''  Tbis  appears  to 
be  the  meaning  of  Taiitus.  They 
avoided  the  darts  by  shifting  their 
bodies.  or  stiuck  them  on  one  side. 
Tliis  same  word  'excu'ere'  is  used 
in  A.  ii.  20,  of  slingers  hurling  their 
own  missiles. 
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tere ;  atque  ipsi  magnam  vim  telorum  superfundere : 
donec  Agricola  Batavorum  cohortes  ac  Tungrorum  duas 
cohortatus  est,  ut  rem  ad  mucrones  ac  manus  addu- 
cerent :  quod  et  ipsis  vetustate  militiae  exercitatura,  et 
hostibu3  inhabile,  parva  scuta  et  enormes  gladios  geren- 
tibus :  nam  Britannorum  giadii  sine  mucrone  complexum 
armorum,  et  in  arto  pugnam  non  tolerabant.  Igitur, 
ut  Batavi  miscere  ictus,  ferire  umbonibus,  ora  foedare, 
et  stratis,  qui  in  aequo  adstiterant,  erigere  in  coUes  aciem 
coepere ;  ceterae  cohortes,  aemulatione  et  impetu  con- 
nisae,  proximos  quosque  caedere :  ac  plerique  semineces, 


Batnvnrum  coliortes  ac  Tungrorum\ 
A  monuniental  stone,  found  in 
Northumberlaiid,  commemorates  a 
Furgeon  to  the  first  cohort  of  the 
Tungiians  in  the  following  worris  : 
"  D.  M.  Anicio  Ingenvo  medico 
ordi.  coh.  primae  Tvngr.  vix  an 
XXV." 

Altars  have  been  found  also  de- 
dicated  by  soldiers  of  Batavian 
cohorts.  In  fact,  an  immense  uum- 
ber  of  foreign  troops  have  left 
records  of  their  service  in  Britain. 
Germani,  jMauretanians,  I.inirones, 
Nervii,Aqiiitani,Vangiones,Thr<aces, 
and  others,  are  all  commemorated 
in  inscriptions. 

qiwd  et  ipsis  ^-c.]  In  H.  iv.  12, 
Tacitus  says  of  the  Batavi,  "  Viros 
tantum  aimaque  ministrant,  diu 
Germanieis  bellis  exerciti,  mo.x 
aucta  per  Britanniam  gloria  " 

complcnim  armoriim]  AVhat  this 
means  is  well  e.xplained  by  Virgil 
(Aen.  X.  361 ) : 

"  Haud  aliter  Trojanae  acies,  aries- 
que  Latinae, 
Concurrunt ;     haeret    pede     pes, 
densusque  viro  vir,"  &c. 

Statius  (Thch.  viii.  398)  : 

"  Jam  cljTieus  clypeis,  umbone  re- 
pellitur  umbo, 
Ense   minax   ensis,  pede  pcs,  et 
cuspide  cuspis." 

It  is  not  easy  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of 


this  battle  from  the  description  of 
Tacitus.  After  many  times  reading 
over  tlie  passage,  I  thmk  wliat  he 
means  is  as  follows  :  The  Britons 
were  posted  on  rising  ground  ;  the 
level  space  between  them  and  the 
Romans  was  filled  with  'covinarii.' 
As  the  Romans  advanced  these 
'  covinarii '  dismountcd  (see  c.  12), 
and  the  'covini'  were  driven  otf 
by  the  '  aurigae.'  The  Batavi  and 
Tungii  overpowered  thesedismounted 
'covinarii'  ('stiatis  qui  in  aequo 
adstiterant '),  and  with  the  other 
allied  coliorts  began  to  mount  the 
hill,  leaving  many  of  tbe  Biitons 
unwounded,  or  only  half  dcspatched 
behind  tbem.  The  Roman  cas'alry 
pressed  into  the  fray  side  by  side 
with  their  own  infantry  ('  turmae 
equitum  peditum  se  proelio  mis- 
cuere').  At  first  these  horsemen 
caused  a  panic  ('  lecentem  terrorem 
intulerant'),  but  were  soon  brought 
to  a  standstill  by  the  enemy'8 
ranks  and  the  rising  ground  ('  densis 
tamen  hostium,'  (&c.).  The  fray 
was  now  no  tonger  like  a  cavalry 
engagement,  with  charges  at  speed, 
but  a  confused  medley.  Tiie  co- 
horts  havinginsecure  footing  ('aegie 
stantes'),  were  pushed  on  from 
behind  by  the  striiggling  horses  of 
the  cavalry,  and  continually  charged 
on  the  flanks  and  in  front  by  chance 
warcars,  or  territied  horsesdashing  in 
upon  them  (•  transversos  aut  obvios 
incursai)ant '). 
cojinisae]      '  straining   up.'        Cf. 
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aut  integri,  festinatione  victoriae  relinquebantur.  In- 
terim  equitum  turmae  (fugere  eovinarii)  peditum  se  proelio 
miscuere :  et  quanquam  recentem  terrorem  intulerant, 
densis  tamen  hostium  agminibus  et  inaequalibus  locis 
haerebant ;  minimeque  equestris  ea  pugnae  facies  erat, 
cum  aegre  diu  stantes,  simul  equorum  corporibus  im- 
pellerentur ;  ac  saepe  vagi  currus,  exterriti  sine  rectori- 
bus  equi,  ut  quemque  formido  tulerat,  transversos  aut 
obvios  incursabant. 

XXXYII.  Et  Britanni,  qui  adhuc  pugnae  expertes 
summa  collium  insederant,  et  paucitatem  nostrorum 
vacui  spernebant,  degredi  paulatim  et  circumire  terga 
vincentium  coeperant :  ni  id  ipsum  veritus  Agricola  quat- 
tuor  equitum  alas,  ad  subita  belli  retentas,  venientibus 
opposuisset,  quantoque  ferocius  accurrerant,  tanto  acrius 
puisos  in  fugam  disjecisset.  Ita  consilium  Britannorum. 
in  ipsos  versum  :  transvectaeque  praecepto  ducis  a  fronte 
pugnantium  alae,  aversam  hostium  aciem  invasere.  Tum 
vero  patentibus  locis  grande  et  atrox  spectaculum :  sequi, 
vulnerare,  capere,  atque  eosdem,  oblatis  aliis,  trucidare. 
Jam  hostium,  prout  cuique  ingenium  erat,  catervae  arma- 
torum  paucioribus  terga  praestare,  quidam  inermes 
ultro  ruere  ac  se  morti  oiferre.     Passim  arma  et  cor- 


H.  iv.  53,  "Simul  ceteri  magistratus  xxv.  15,  "Ut  ad  subita  belli  Tibe- 

et  sacerdotes  stiidio  laetitiaque  con-  rium  Giacchum  Beneventum  venire 

nisi  saxum  ingeiis  traxeie."  jubent."      Also,    H.    iv.   27,   "  ad 

recentem   tirrorem]      '  Recens  '  is  subita  bclli  ministeria." 

here  used  of  a  panic,  the  effect  of  Tum  vero patentilms  ^c.']     Lipsius 

■wbich  has  not  yet  passed  away.     Cf.  compares    with    this    a    passaire    of 

A.  xiv.  23,  "  Corbulo  recenti  terrore  Sallust,   Jug.    101.      Boih    the  ac- 

utendum  ratus."  counts  are  worth  reading  as  speci- 

inaefjualibus  locis haerehant]  'Hae-  mens   of    style,    when    the    writers 

rere'   is    a   common    word  in    this  evidently   set    tbemselves   to    make 

sense.       Cf    Liv.    xxii.    5,    "  Alii  thcirstrongest  efForts: '"  Tum  specta- 

fugientes  pugnantium    globo    illati  culum  horribile  camjiis  patentibus : 

haerebant."     Also,  A.  i.  68.  sequi,  fugere,  occidi,  capi;  equi,  viri, 

XXXVIL    vacui]     '  At  leisure,'  adflicti ;  ac  multi  vulntribus  acceptis 

as  yet  having  taken  no  part   in  the  neque    fugere   posse   neque  quictem 

engagement.     Cf  H.  iv.   17,  "Pro-  pati ;  niti  modo,  ac  statim  concidere: 

inde    adripercnt    vacui     occupatos,  postremo  omnia  qua  visus  erat  con- 

integri  fessos."  strata   telis,  aimis,  cadavcribus,    et 

ad  subita  helli]    This  is  a  common  inter  ea  humus  infccta  sanguine." 

phrase  to  cxpress  the  sudden  emer-  vltro  ruere]     Anned  men  turned 

gencics  which  arise  in  war.    Cf.  Liv.  their  backs  to  afew  ;  others,  although 
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pora  et  laceri  artus  et  cruenta  humus :  et  aliquando 
etiam  victis  ira  virtusque:  postquam  silvis  adpro|)in- 
quaverunt,  collccti,  primos  sequentium,  iucautos  et  loco- 
rum  ignaros,  circumveniebant.  Quod  ni  frequens  ubi- 
que  Agricola,  validas  et  expeditas  cohortes,  indaginis 
modo,  et  sicubi  artiora  erant,  partem  equitum,  dimissis 
equis,  simul  rariores  silvas  equitem  persultare  jussisset, 
acceptum  aliquod  vulnus  per  nimiam  fiduciam  foret. 
Ceterum,  ubi  compositos  firmis  ordinibus  sequi  rursus 
videre,  in  fugam  versi,  non  agminibus,  ut  prius,  nec 
alius  alium  respectantes,  rari,  et  vitabundi  invicem,  lon- 
ginqua  atque  avia  petiere :  fiuis  sequendi  nox  et  sati- 
etas  fuit :  caesa  hostium  ad  decem  milia :  nostrorum 
trecenti  sexaginta  cecidere :  in  quis  Aulus  Atticus, 
praefectus  cohortis,  juvenili  ardore,  et  ferocia  equi  hos- 
tibus  iulatus. 

XXXVIII.  Et  nox  quidem  gaudio  praedaque  laeta 
victoribus :  Britanni  palautes,  mixtoque  virorum  mu- 
lierumque  ploratu,  trahere  vuhieratos,  vocare  integros, 
deserere  domos  ac  per  iram  ultro  incendere :  eligere 
latebras  et  statim  relinquere :  miscere  invicem  consilia 
aliqua,  dein  separare :  aliquando  frangi  aspectu  pigno- 
rum  suorum,  saepius  concitari ;  satisque  constabat  saevisse 
quosdam  in  conjuges  ac  liberos,  tanquam  misererentur. 
Proximus  dies  faciem  victoriae  latius  aperuit :  vastum 
ubique  silentium,  secreti  colles,  fumantia  procul  tecta, 


unarmed,  were  so  far  from  copying  united,  and  began  to  form  plans  for 

their  cowardice,  that  they  ■went  to  acting  in   iinison;  then  they  broke 

the  extent  of  rushing  on  the  enemy.  up  these  plans,  and  acted  each  for 

induyinis  modo^      'Indago"    is   a  himself. 

ring   of  nets,  or  men,  surrounding  vastum    tihique    silentium]       The 

a   ■wood,   or  piece   of   ground,    and  idea  of  '  vastus  '  seems  to  be  '  "waste.' 

gradually    contracting  and    driving  The  other  nieanihgs  appear  derived 

the  ganie  into  a  narrow  conipass.  on  from  this,  and  to  retain  something 

the  plan  of  a  niodem  battue.     Cf.  more  or  less  of  the  original  notion, 

Liv.    vii.    37,    "  Profectus    agmine  '  Vastum  munuur,' 'vastus  clamor' 

instiucto,    quum    praemissus    eques  denote,    I    siippose,    murniurs    and 

velut  indagine  dissipatns    Saninites  shouts,  like  thnse  in  a  desert,  and 

ageret."     Also,  A.  xiii.  42,  "  Romae  therefore  heard   far  and   wide.     So 

testamenta   et  orbos  velut  indagine  the   idea    of    being   'wide-spread  is 

ejns  cai)i."  gained.       Hence   'vastus'    is    used 

XXXVIII.  dein  separarel     That  sometimes  to  e,\press  mere  size,  al- 

is,   '  consilia.'      Sometimes    a    few  though  gcuerally  there  is  connected 
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nemo  exploratoribus  obvius  :  quibus  in  omnem  partem 
dimissis,  ubi  incerta  fugae  vestigia,  neque  usquam  con- 
globari  hostes  compertum,  et  exacta  jam  aestate  spargi 
bellum  nequibat,  in  fines  Borestorum  exercitum  dedu- 
cit.  Ibi  acceptis  obsidibus,  praefecto  classis  circumvehi 
Britanuiam  praecepit :  datae  ad  id  vires,  et  praecesserat 
terror :  ipse  peditem  atque  equites  lento  itiuere,  quo 
novarum  gentium  animi  ipsa  transitus  mora  terrerentur, 
in  hibernis  locavit.  Et  simul  classis  secunda  tempestate 
ac  fama  Trutulensem  portum  tenuit,  unde  proximo  latere 
Britanniae  lecto  omni  redierat. 

XXXIX.  Hunc  rerum  cursum,  quanquam  nulla  ver- 
borum  jactantia  epistolis  Agricolae  auctum,  ut  Domi- 
tiano  moris  erat,  fronte  laetus,  pectore  anxius  excepit. 
Inerat  conscientia,  derisui  fuisse  nuper  falsum  e  Gi-er- 
mania  triumphum,  emptis  per  commercia,  quorum   ha- 


with  this  idea  of  size  a  notion  of 
soniething  micouth,  shapele&s,  waste 
in  fact.  'Vastabellua'  conveys  the 
impression  of  an  ugly,  aiisshapen, 
overgrown  creature. 

secieticoHes\  '  lonely  retired  hills.' 
The  words  are  meant  here  ap- 
parently  to  denote  hills  left  lonely 
by  the  absence  of  occupiers.  This 
is  a  curious  use  rather  of  'secretus.' 

Borekiontni]  These  people  are 
not  nicntioned  elsewhere,  but  are 
evidently  somewhere  north  of  the 
Bodotria. 

daiue  od  kZ]  On  board  the  fleet 
were  soldiers,  in  order  to  overpower 
the  Britons,  wherever  the  ships 
touched.  This  voyage  is  alluded  to 
in  c.  10,  and  during  it  the  Romans 
discovercd  and  conquered  the  Ork- 
neys,  and  caught  sight  of  Thiile. 
The  reputation  thus  acquired  by  the 
fleet  is  called  '  fiinia'  just  below. 

unde  .  .  .  redieiat]  1  believe  this 
to  mean,  tliat  the  fiect  is&ued  from 
the  Portus  Trutulensis,  somewhere 
on  the  Eastcrn  shore  of  Biitain, 
near  the  Frith  of  Tay  or  Forth  pro- 
bably,  and  after  completing  its  ap- 
pointed  voyage,  coasting  the  Eastern 
shore,  and  so  much  of  the  Northem 


and  WesteiTi  as  was  necessary  to 
assure  themselves  of  the  insularity 
of  Britain,  retumed  to  that  port. 

The  '  unde'  is  aboiit  equivalent 
to  '  quo  inde  .  .  .  redierat.'  Wex 
compurcs  A.  xi.  38,  "  fenumque 
accepit,  quod  frustra  jugiilo  admo- 
vens  ictu  tribuni  transfisjitur;"  and 
Curt.  3.  1.  22,  "jamque  ad  urbena 
Ancyram  veiitum  erat  ubi  numero 
copiarum  inito,  PaphhijToniam  in- 
trat."  In  these  cases  the  relative 
entirely  belongs  to  the  first  clause, 
and  not  at  all  to  the  second : 
'  Whcnce  having  coasted  tlie  nearer 
shore  of  Britain,  it  had  retiirned  to 
it,'  equivalent  to  'whither,  having 
thence,'  &c.  '  Redeo  '  implies  the 
success,  or,  at  all  events,  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  voyage,  as  at  first 
contemplated.  A  man  who  returns 
unexpectedly  before  he  completes 
his  intcnded  journey  is  said  '  re- 
verti.' 

XXXIX.  Inerat]  'Inesse'  is 
often  used  absolutely.  Cf  Livy 
ix.  10",  "praecipua  pedum  inerat 
pernicitas."  Also,  8all.  Cat.  25, 
"  prorsus  multae  facetiae  multusque 
lepos  inerat." 
/alsum  e  Germania  iriumphum,^c.\ 
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bitus  et  crines  in  captivorum  speciem  formarentur:  at 
nunc  veram  magnamque  victoriam,  tot  milibus  hostium 
caesis,  ingenti  fama  celebrari.  Id  sibi  maxime  formido- 
losum,  privati  hominis  nomen  supra  principis  attolli : 
frustra  studia  fori,  et  civilium  artium  decus  in  silentium 
acta,  si  mihtarem  gloriam  alius  occuparet :  et  cetera 
utcunque  facilius  dissimulari,  ducis  boni  imperatoriam 
virtutem  esse.  Talibus  curis  exercitus,  quodque  saevae 
cogitationis  indicium  erat,  secreto  suo  satiatus,  optimum 
in  praesentia  statuit  repouere  odium,  donec  impetus 
famae  et  favor  exercitus  languesceret :  nam  etiam  tum 
Agricola  Britauniam  obtinebat. 

XL.    Igitur   triumphalia  ornamenta  et  inlustris  sta- 
tuae  honorem  et  quidquid  pro  triumpho    datur,  multo 


This  seems  to  be  what  Suetonius 
mentions,  Domit.  6,  "  De  Cattis 
Dacisque  post  varia  pioelia  duplicem 
triumphum  egit."  Caligula  ■was 
reduced  to  make  his  Germans  on 
the  spot  by  similar  means  to  those 
mentioned  here.  Suet.  Calig.  47, 
"  Transfugas  barbaros  coegit  non 
tantuni  rutilare  et  submittere  co- 
mam,  sed  et  sermonem  Germani- 
cum  addiscere  et  nomina  barbarica 
ferre." 

utcunque  facilius]  This  word 
'utcunque'  is  used  chiefly  in  two 
senses.  It  means  '  in  whatever 
■way  :'  '  utcunque  se  ea  res  habuit,' 
A.  i.  5.  Cf.  Liv.  xx^sii.  3,  "  Sed 
utcunqvie  seu  injuncta,  seu  suscepta 
foret  militia  et  cam  exhaustam  esse," 
&c.  Besides  this,  it  is  used  like 
an  adverb,  in  the  sense  of  '  some- 
bow  or  other.'  Cf.  A.  xii.  51, 
"  Sed  conjux  gravida  primam  iit- 
cunque  fugani  toleravit :"  '  she  mn.de 
shift  to  endure  it  somehow  or 
other.'  A.  ii.  14,  "  primam  ut- 
cunque  aciem  hastatam  ceteris  prae- 
usta  aut  brevia  tela."  This  last 
does  not  seem  a  Ciceronian  use,  but 
is  found  in  Livy,  Tacitus,  Pliny, 
and  later  writers.  Livy  (xxi.x.lo)  has 
"  tempus  esse  .  .  .  quae  dubiis  in 
rebus  utcunque  tolerata  essent,  ea," 
&c.     I  tbink  here  it  means  '  other 


qualities  are  more  easily,  by  some 
means  or  other,  concealed.'  One 
may  conceal  certain  qualities  in  a 
variety  of  ways  :  and  whichever  of 
these  a  man  adopt,  the  concealment 
is  easier  than  that  of  milit.iry  glorj' ; 
that  cannot  be  hidden,  and  marks 
its  possessor  as  a  fit  aspirant  to  the 
imperial  throne  (' imperatoriam'). 

secreto]  'gorgins  himself,  as  it 
were,  with  his  ownsolitary  brooding.' 

XL.  triumphalia  nrnamenta]  L'n- 
der  the  emperors,  after  B.c.  14,  tho 
actual  triumph  was  their  privilege, 
as  generalissimos  of  the  armies  of  the 
empire,  and  therefore  the  possessors 
of  the  '  auspicia.'  The  'legati,'  in 
real  command,  were  only  allowed 
the  empty  insignia  of  the  triumph. 
They  were  permitted  to  receive  the 
titles  bestowed  on  the  Imperatores 
of  tiie  Republic;  to  appear  in  the 
garb  worn  by  them,  a  gold  embroi- 
(iered  dress  (*■  toga  picta'),  and 
flowered  tunic  (' tunica  palmeata'), 
and  a  crown  of  laurel.  They  also 
were  allowed  to  hand  down  to  their 
descendants  the  laurel-wreathed 
statue,  in  a  triumphal  car,  or  to 
have  them  erected  in  ihe  city.  This 
statue  is  here  called  '  inlustris,' 
elsewhere  'laureata'  (A.  iv.  23), 
and  '  triumphalis  '  (A.  xv.  7'2). 

(juidquid pro  tnumpho  datw-]  This 
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verboruin  honore  cumulata,  decerni  in  senatu  jubet, 
addique  insuper  opinionem,  Syriam  provinciam  Agricolae 
destinari,  vacuam  tum  morte  Atilii  Eufi  consularis  et 
majoribus  reservatam.  Credidere  plerique  libertum  ex 
secretioribus  ministeriis  missum  ad  Agricolam  codicilloa, 
quibus  ei  Syria  dabatur,  tulisse,  cum  praecepto,  ut,  si  in 
Britannia  foret,  traderentur :  eumque  libertum  in  ipso 
freto  Oceani  obvium  Agricolae,  ne  appellato  quidem  eo, 
ad  Domitianum  remeasse :  sive  verum  istud,  sive  ex  in- 
genio  principis  fictum  ac  compositum  est.  Tradiderat 
interim  Agricola  successori  suo  provinciam  quietam 
tutamque.  Ac  ne  notabilis  celebritate  et  frequentia  oe- 
currentiura  iutroitus  esset,  vitato  amicorum  officio,  noctu 
in  urbem,  noctu  in  palatium,  ita  ut  praeceptum  erat, 
venit :  exceptusque  brevi  osculo  et  nullo  sermone  turbae 
servientium  immixtus  est.  Ceterum  uti  militare  nomen, 
grave  inter  otiosos,  aliis  virtutibus  temperaret,  tranquil- 
litatem  atque  otium  peuitus  auxit,  cultu  modicus,  sermone 
facilis,  uno  aut  altero  amicorum  comitatus :  adeo  ut  ple- 
rique,  quibus  magnos  viros   per   ambitionem   aestimare 


would  inchule  the  '  supplicatio,'  and 
the  public  sacrifices. 

addirjue  .  .  opinionern]  This  seema 
to  imply  that  Domitian  gave 
orders  to  have  the  Senatus  Con- 
sultum  so  worded,  as  to  give  fair 
ground  for  supposing  that  Agricola 
was  to  sufceed  to  the  province  of 
Syria. 

et  majorilms  reservatarn]  This 
means  to  say  that  Syria  'was  usually 
destined  for  persons  of  emmence. 
So  far  the  rumour  of  its  being  in- 
tended  for  Agricola  was  a  com- 
pliment. 

tulisse,  ciim  praecepto^  Domitian 
was  anxious  to  withdraw  Agricnla 
from  Britain,  where,  fiom  his  mili- 
tary  rcputatiim,  he  miglit  have  be- 
come  forniidable  as  a  couipetitor  for 
the  empire.  A  contidential  freed- 
man  ('libertum  e.\'  secretioribus 
ministeriis')  was  therefore  sent,  with 
an  official  documcnt,  appointing  him 
to  tlie  comniand  of  Syria,  in  order 
to    detach    him    from    his    British 


lcgions.  As  the  freedman  met  him 
already  returning,  the  device  waa 
unnecessary,  and  he  therefore  re- 
tumed  to  Rome  at  once,  without 
even  addressing  Agricola. 

sive  ex  ingenio  principis^  The 
story  was  either  true,  or  might 
easily  have  been  so;  for  the  schemo 
it  supposed  was  exaetly  suited  to  the 
emperor's  character. 

successori  stiu]  Suetonius,  Domit. 
10,  mentions  that  Sallustius  Lu- 
cullus,  a  '  legatus  '  of  Britain,  was 
put  to  death  by  Domitian,  for  the 
serious  crime  of  having  allowed 
disiies  of  a  novel  pattern  to  be  called 
Lucullean,  after  his  own  name. 
Possibly  this  was  Agricola's  suc- 
cessor.  After  Agricola's  retum, 
CaJedonia  does  not  secm  to  have 
been  long  retained  by  tiie  Romans, 
as  Tacitus  says  in  the  History  (i.  2), 
"  Britannia  perdoniita  et  statim 
amissa." 

per  amhitionem  aestimare'^  To 
value  great  meu  m  the  ratio  of  their 
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mos  est,  viso   aspectoque  Agricola,   quaererent  famam, 
pauci  interpretarentur. 

XLI.  Crebro  per  eos  dies  apud  Doraitianum  absens 
accusatus,  absens  absolutus  est :  causa  periculi  non  cri- 
men  ullum  aut  querela  laesi  cujusquam;  sed  infensus 
virtutibus  princeps,  et  gloria  viri,  ac  pessimum  inimico- 
rum  genus,  laudantes.  Et  ea  insecuta  sunt  reipublicae 
tempora,  quae  sileri  Agricolam  non  sinerent :  tot  exer- 
citus  iu  Moesia  Daciaque,  et  Germauia  et  Pannonia, 
temeritate  aut  per  ignaviam  ducum  amissa ;  tot  mili- 
tares  viri  cum  tot  cohortibus  expugnati  et  capti :  neci» 
jani  de  limite  imperii  et  ripa,  sed  de  hibernis  legionum  et 
possessione  dubitatum.     Ita  cum  damna  damnis  continu- 


efforts  to  obtain  celcbrity  by  outward 
show  aiid  splendour. 

quaererent  fainani]  '  Quaerere  '  is 
used  for  '  desiderare,'  '  to  have  to 
seek  fora  thing,'  '  to  miss  it.'  Cf.  Cic. 
in  Verr.  v.  18,  "  Actnensis  ager  sic 
erat  deformis  atque  horridus  iit  in 
uberrima  parte  Siciliae  Siciliam 
quaeiereuius."  Most  people  saw  in 
the  plain  man  before  them  no  traces 
of  his  grtat  celebiity  ;  few  only  were 
able  to  take  its  true  measure.  In 
the  careful  avoidance  of  all  noto- 
riety  they  sawthe  c.xtent  of  his  fame. 
Under  a  jealous  Emperor,  the  more 
really  c-elebrated  a  man  was,  the 
morc  was  it  necessar)'  for  him  to 
disguise  it  by  stuuied  quietness  and 
retiremeut. 

XLI.  alsens\  The  charges  against 
liim  were  so  transparently  false, 
that  he  was  acquitted  even  in  his 
absence. 

/auikniies]  These  crafty  maligners, 
knowing  the  emperor^s  jealousy,  en- 
deavoured  to  inspire  him  with 
hatred  of  Agricola  by  constantly 
praising  the  latter  in  the  Emperor"s 
hearing. 

Moesia]  This  country  was  bounded 
ou  the  South  by  IMons  Haemus; 
West  by  tlie  river  Drinuus  (Driu), 
a  tril)utary  of  the  Save :  Nortli  by 
the  Danube,  and  East  by  the  Euxine 
Sea.     It  was  divided  into  Lower  or 


Eastem,  and  Upper  or  "Westem 
Moesia,  comprising  Bulgaria  and 
Servia,  respectively  East  and  Wcst  of 
the  river  Cebrus,  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Danube.  The  disasters  here 
spoken  of  occurred  A.i).  86 — 91. 
0|ipius  Sabinus  was  defeateil  in 
INIoesia  by  the  Dacians,  under  De- 
cebalus,  and  himself  slain.  Sub- 
sequently  Cornelius  Fuscus,  sent  to 
revenge  this  defcat,  was  suiprised 
by  the  Dacians,  his  army  de- 
stroyed,  and  his  baggage  and  stan- 
dards  taken. 

Germunia]  This  refers  to  the 
wars  against  the  Marcomani  and 
Quadi,  carried  on  by  the  legions  of 
Pannonia. 

ejpuffnati]  '  Expugnare'  properly 
applies  to  the  storming  of  to%vns, 
camps,  &c.  It  is  also  used  for  taking 
men  prisoners,  by  forcing  their 
strongholds.  Cf.  Liv.  xxiii.  30,  "  Nec 
ulla  magis  vis  obscssos  quam  fames 
cxpngnavit."  In  the  sarae  chapter 
of  Livy  tliere  is,  "  coriis  herbisque 
vixere  nec  anteqiiam  vires  deei"ant 
expugnati  sunt." 

de  limite  imperii]  See  Germania, 
c.  29.  There  are  said  to  be  still 
visible  rcmains  of  a  line  of  Roman 
forts  from  Pctcrwardin  to  Becs,  on 
tiie  Theiss.  Ti)e  'ripa'  hcre  men- 
tioncd  is  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube  as  far  as  the  Quadi, 
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arentur,  atque  omnis  annus  funeribus  et  cladibus  insig- 
niretur,   poscebatur  ore  vulgi  dux  Agricola :    comparan- 
tibus    cunctis  vigorem,  constantiam,  et  expertum  bellis 
animum,   cum  inertia  et  formidine  eorum.     Quibus  ser-^  "'!*'' 
monibus  satis  constat  Domitiani  quoque  aures  verberata3,a.-v*c(ii! 
dura  optimus  quisque  libertorum  amore  et  fide,  pessimi 'tfi4i<TT 
malignitate    et    livore,    pronum    deterioribus    principem  wmf  - 
exstimulabant.     Sic  Agricola  simul  suis  virtutibus,  simul 
vitiis  aliorum,  in  ipsam  gloriam  prsecops  agebatur. 

XLII.   Aderat  jara  annus,   quo  proconsulatum  Asiae 
et  Africae  sortiretur,  et  occiso   Civica  nuper,   nec  A^v\-&^(^U 
colae  consiliura_deerat,  nee  Domitiano  exemplum.    ^cces-/j'^'' 
sere  quidam^ cogitationum  principis  periti,  qui,  iturusne  najrtw? 


diim  opthmis  quisque  ^e.]  It  is 
curious  that'dum,'  in  the  sense  of 
'whilst,'  is  perpetually  joined  to  a 
prcscnt  tense,  even  when  a  proper 
sequence  requires  a  past  tense.  Cf. 
H.  iii.  86,  '•  Apiicitias  dum  mag- 
nitudine  nuinenim  non  constantia 
morum  contineri  putat.  meruit  ma»is 
quam  habuit."  It  takes  the  indi- 
cative  present  even  in  the  Oratio 
obliqua.  Cf.  H.  v.  17,  "  Suam 
illic  victoriam  Germanis  obstitisse 
dum  omissis  telis  praeda  mantis 
impediunt."  Tlie  former  of  these 
uses  is  not  so  common  in  Ci- 
cero,  but  in  Livy,  Caesar,  Tacitus, 
&c.,  is  constantly  occurring.  Con- 
sequeiitly  some  of  the  critics  want 
to  replace  the  imperfect  here  by  the 
present. 

viliis  alinrum  .  .  .  praeceps  ageba- 
<tir]  Ritter  translates  tbe  first 
words  '  by  the  f;iuhs  of  other  gene- 
rals,'  contrasting  ■vvitli  his  own  suc- 
cesses.  I  believe  tliey  mean  the 
faults  of  others  (their  malignity, 
envy,  &e.),  who  plotted  his  destruc- 
tion.  The  last  words  imply  that 
Agricolawas  hurried  forward  beyond 
the  power  of  retreat,  to  the  very 
embrace  of  glory, — a  tum  perhapg 
8U'.'gestcd  b)"  the  common  expres- 
sion,  '  praeceps  in  pemiciem  agi.' 

XLII.  Aderat  ^•c.]  These  pro- 
vinces  of  Africa  and  Asia  being  the 


most  important,  and  of  chiefest 
diiinity,  were  given  as  a  rule  to  two 
of  tlie  oldest  consulars.  In  A.  iii. 
71,  Tacitus  mentions,  that  when 
Servius  Maluginensis  was  unable  to 
accept  the  province  of  Asia,  "  sors 
Asiae  in  eum  qui  consularium  Ma- 
luginensi  proximus  erat,  cnllata." 
Agricola.  as  one  of  the  two  olilest, 
was  to  decide  by  lot  which  of  the 
two  provinces  he  should  take  How 
many  years  after  his  consulship  this 
was  is  not  known.  At  all  events, 
probably  not  more  tlian  four  or  five 
\ears  had  elapsed  sinee  his  return 
from  Britain,  as  the  circumstances 
seem  to  have  occuried  befoie  Ta- 
citus'  departure  from  Ronie,  which 
took  place  a.d.  90.  The  particulars 
are  minutely  given,  as  though  the 
writer  had  been  on  the  spot  when 
they  occurred.  What  transpired  after 
that  date  is  very  briefly  described 
by  Tacitus,  as  not  falling  under  his 
immediate  notice. 

occiso  Ciiica  nuper]  Suetonius 
(Domit.  10)  mentions  this  incident. 
Civica  Cerialis  was  put  to  death  by 
Domitian  wliilst  holdiiig  the  ])ro- 
consulate  of  Asia.  This  supplied 
Agrirola  with  a  warning  to  avoid  a 
siniilar  diuiiity  liiiiiself  and  would 
liave  afforded  Domitian  a  prece- 
dcnt,  if  he  had  accepted  it,  for 
despatching  him. 
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esset,  ultro  Agricolam  interrogarent :  ac  prirao  occultius 
quietem  et  otium  laudare,  mos  operam  suam  in  adpro- 
J)anda  excusatione  offerre:  postreuio  non  jau\_obscuri,' czJ^t^* 
H.fffii  suadentes  simul  terrentesque  pertraxere  ad  Domitianum  :^]''^ 
'^'^^ui  paratus  simulatione,  in  adrogautiam  compositus,  et 
^'^udiit  preces  excusautis,  et,  cum  adnuisset,  agi  sibi 
gratias  passus  est :  nec  erubuit  beueficii  invidia:fsalarium 
tamen,  proconsulari  solitum  offerri  et  quibusdam  a 
seipso  concessum,  Agricolae  non  dedit:  sive  offensus  non  > 
petitum ;  sive  es  conscientia,  ne  quod  vetuerat  videretur 
emisse.  Proprium  humani  ingenii  est,  odisse  quem 
laeseris :  Domitiani  vero  natura  praeceps  in  iram,  et  quo 
obscurior,  eo  inrevocabilior,  moderatione  tamen  pruden- 
tiaque  Agricolae  leuiebatur:  quia  nou  contumacia  neque 
inani  jactatioue  libertatis  famam  fatumque  provocabat. 
Sciant,  quibus  moris  est  iulicita  mirari,  posse  etiam  sub 


paratns  simukttione^l  The  ablative 
is  an  instniment;il  one,  '  arming  liim- 
self  with  hypociisy.'  Cicero  uses 
'  paratum  esse  peditatii'  in  the  same 
way.  One  MS.  has  '  simulationis,' 
acommon  coustniction  with  Tacitus, 
like  '  vetus  regnandi,'  '  validus 
orandi,'  &c. 

in  adrogantiain]  Cf.  H.  i.  54, 
'  legati  in  squalorem  maestitiamque 
compositi.' 

exciifsayitis^  In  Dialog.  de  Orat. 
c.  5  '  e.xcusare '  is  found  witiiout  a 
pronoun ;  but  it  seems  most  likely 
that  '  se '  has  disappeared  from  the 
MSS.  in  sucli  a  sentence  as  '  in 
iis  cogitationibus  excusant.'  The 
usage  against  this  omission  of  the 
pronoun  seems  all  but  universal. 
Kittenlefendsiton  theground  of 'ex- 
cusantis'  being  a  participle  used  like 
a  noun;  a  reason  I  do  not  understand. 
Cicero  has  '  excusatio  obeundae  lega- 
tionis,'  in  the  sense  of  declining  a 
'legatio;'  and  I  think.  possibly  the 
■word  may  be  used  here  sim|)iy  for "  de- 
tlining,'  and  the  accusative  omittcd 
be  '  provinciam,'  gathered  from  the 
■whole  context. 

beneficii  invidia]  He  did  not  blusli 
to  undergo   the  odium   that    must 


cnsue  frora  such  a  sham  act  of  cort- 
cession  to  Agricohi's  wishes.  So  in 
A.  vi.  '23,  '  Tiberius  non  erubuit 
permittere,'  of  a  pretended  favour 
in  allowin^  some  one  to  be  buried. 

Wex  takes  the  words  to  mean  '  did 
not  blush  to  feel  that  he  was  satisfying 
■^is  own  malice,  in  the  matter  of  this 
pretended  favour.'  I  think  the  other 
way  right. 

sularium  tamen]  This  'word  is 
derived  bv  the  ancients  themselves 
from  '  sal,'  meanins  a  supply  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  of  which  salt 
is  a  representative  ;  and,  beyond 
this,  a  payment  of  money,  which 
under  the  emperors  was  usually  made 
to  proviucial  govemore.  Dion  Cas- 
sius  mentions  that  to  Aufidius 
Fronto  was  paid  a  suni  of  10,000 
sesterces  to  compensate  liim  for  the 
withholding  the  provinces  of  Asia 
and  Africa  from  him. 

inlicita  mirari]  Tacitus  says,  in 
c.  17,  "  Julius  Frontinus  virmagnus, 
quantnm  licebat."'  This  seems  the 
clue  to  Tacitus'  meaning  here.  Some 
admire  the  boldncss  and  spirit  of 
those  who  aim  at  a  freedom  and  in- 
dependence  no  longer  possible  to 
attain,   under  the  existing  state  of 
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malis  principibus  magnos  viros  esse :    obsequiumque  ac         \ 
jnodestiani,   si  industria    ac  vigor   adsiut,  eo  iauclis   e^-^'^''^) 
cedere,  quo  plerique  per  abrupta,  sed  in  uuUuiu  reipublicae 
usum,  ambitiosa  niorte  inclaruerunt.    *  (i^A^i^Wa"  fiatlu>  txM         f 

XLIII.  Finis  vitae  ejus  nobis  luctuosus,  atnicis  tristis, 
extraneis  etiam  ignotisque  non  sine  cura  fuit.  Yulgus 
quoque,  et  bic  aliud  agens  populus,  et  ventitavere  ad 
domum,  et  per  fora  et  circidos  locuti  sunt :  nec  quisquam,knx6'^ 
audita  morte  Agricolae,  aut  laetatus  est  aut  statim  \u4^ 
oblitus  est.  Augebat  miserationem  constans  rumor, 
veneno   interceptum.      Nobis   nihil   comperti   adfirmare 


ausim :  "cefefiim  per  omnem  valetudinem  ejus,  crebrius, 
quam  ex  more  principatus  per  nuntios  viseutis,  et  liber- 
torum  primi,  et  medicorum  iutimi  venere :  sive  cura  illud 


the  empire,  and  are  inclined  to 
despise  all  who  lower  theii-aspiiations 
to  the  merely  possible. 

eo  laudis  eacedere\  'Excedo*'  is 
generally  used  fai-  '  passing  beyond 
nioderate  bounds.'  Cf.  A.  ii.  24, 
'  Tantum  illa  cladesnovitate  et  mag- 
nitudine  excessit.'  Also,  Liv.  xxxiii. 
35,  '  Ne  in  altercationem  excederet 
res.'  It  perhaps  may  be  used  here 
for  exceedmg  the  usual  bounds  in  a 
pregnant  sense ;  '  pass  the  usual  limits 
to  an  extent  of  praise,'  &c. 

quo  plerique inclaruerunt^ 

This  is  put  for  '  quo  claritudinis  per- 
venerunt,'  or  '  quo  inclarescentes 
pervenerunt.'  In  tliis  way,  '  per  ab- 
rupta'  comes  in  appropriately.  Trans- 
late,  '  a  height  of  glory  others  have 
reiiched,  by  travelling  along  a  rugged 
path,  and  without  any  advantage  to 
the  state  (eariiing  distinction)  by  an 
aspiring  death.'  The  wliole  sen- 
tence  is  excessively  awkward,  and  I 
think,  corrupt. 

XLIll.  eatraneis  etiam]  In  A. 
iv.  11,  '  extraneus'  is  used  as  opposed 
to  a  man's  '  filius.'  So  Suetonius 
Claud.  4,  "  Ne  heredem  quidem 
nisi  inter  tcrtios  ac  paene  extraneos 
nuncuparit."  Here,  tlurefore,  itdoes 
not  mean  '  foreigners,'  but  only 
persons  who  were  unconnected  with 


Agricola  either  by  blood  or  close 
friendsiiip. 

aHiid  a(/ens'\  '  Agere  allquid '  is 
used  by  the  Latin  writers  in  the 
sense  of  making  any  thing  one'8 
husiness.  '  Hoc  agite,  o  Juvenes,' 
'  make  this  your  aim  ; '  '  Hoc  agit  ut 
doleas'  (Juv.  v.  157),  '  his  great 
object  is  to  annoy  you.'  Here  '  aliud 
agcns'  mcans  generally  busy  on  very 
different  objects  ;  not  concerned  with 
such  matters  as  the  doings  and  fates 
of  illubtrious  men.  Juvenal  says  of 
the  people  in  his  day,  "ex  quo  suf 
fragia  nulli  Vendimns,  efFudit  curas." 

et  per  Jlira]  Tiiere  Mere  several 
of  these  at  Rome,  three  especially 
vised  for  public  busiiiess  ;  the  Forum 
Romanum,  the  Forum  Julii  (Suet. 
Jul.  Caes.  26),  the  Forum  Augusti 
(Suet.  Octav.  "29).  Others  were  sub- 
sequently  added  by  other  emoerors. 
There  was  one  begun  by  Domitian, 
and  completed  by  Nerva,  the  '  Fonim 
Trajani,'  &c. 

co-  more  principatus'\  This  custom 
here  alluded  to  is  not  stated  to  be 
peculiar  to  Domitian.  All  Empe- 
rors  send  persons  to  niake  inquiries 
rather  than  make  theni  in  person  ; 
and  as  generally  it  is  a  formal  com- 
pliment,  the  inquiries  are  rarely 
made  frequently. 


iteuta' 

ilaxiiry 
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Bive  inquisitio  erat.  Supremo  quidem  die,  momenta  ipsa 
deficientis  per  dispositos  cursores  nuntiata  constabat, 
nullo  credente  sic_accelerari  jjuae  tristis  audiret.  Speciem 
amen  doloris  animo  vultuque  prae  se  tulit,  securus  jam 
"idii^et  qui  facilius  dissimularet  gaudium,  quam  metum" 
Satis  constabat,  lecto  testamento  Agricolae,  quo  cohe- 
redem  optimae  uxori  et  piissimae  filiae  Domitiauum 
scripsit,  laetatum  eum  velut  honore  judicioque :  tam 
caeca  et  corrupta  mens  assiduis  adulationibus  erat,  ut 
nesciret  a  bono  patre  noa  scribi  heredem,  nisi  malum 
principem. 

XLIV.  Xatus  erat  Agricola,  Caio  Caesare,  tertium 
consule,  Idibus  Juniis :  excessit  quarto  et  quinquagesimo 
anno,    decimo  Kalendas  Septembris,   CoUega  Priscoque 


sive  ciira  iUud]  '  whetber  it  was 
genuine  anxiety  about  him.  or  onl)' 
a  desire  to  pry  into  the  exact  state 
of  his  healtli.' 

nwmenta  deficicntis]  The  grariual 
steps  in  Agricola'sdecline,  the  dying 
man  being  probably  at  his  Alban 
villa  some  distance  from  Rome, 
■were  reported  to  the  Emperor  by 
runners  placed  for  the  purpose  in 
readiness. 

animo  r-ultiique]  'Animus'  is  a 
little  obscure  here.  By  'feeling' 
Tacitus  seems  to  mean  rather  its 
outward  manifestation  ;  the  c.vtemal 
symptomsof  the  workingof  the  miiid 
■within,  every  emotion  betraying 
itself  in  some  corresponding  visible 
movement  or  gesture. 

securus  jam  odii]  This  does  not 
mean,  as  tlie  words  certainly  niight 
do,  'careless,'  '  recklcss,  now  about 
sliowing  his  dislike.'  It  is  equivalent 
to  '  certain  now  of  gratifying  his  dis- 
like.'  Domitian  was  now  siire  of 
his  victim.  and  being  no  longer 
afraid  of  Agricola,  only  glad  at  the 
certainty  of  getting  rid  of  him,  he 
was  able  to  conceal  the  iatter  feeling 
more  successfiilly  than  the  former. 
There  is  a  similar  phrasc  in  A.  iii. 
28,  '  Caesar  Augustus  potentiae  se- 
curus.' 

et  qui  facilius  dissimularet']    '  and 


being  the  sort  of  man  to  conceal  his 
joy  rather  than  his  fear.' 

piissimae  filiae]  Cicero  jeers  at 
Antonius  for  using  the  phrase  '  piis- 
simi  hominis,'  and  introducing  a 
new  word  into  the  language  (quod 
verbum  nuUum  omnino  est).  Ta- 
citus,  liowever,  compares  'strenuus' 
in  the  same  way,  making  the  super- 
lative  '  strenuissimus'  iiistead  of  the 
usual  '  ma.\'ime  strenuus.'  '  Piis- 
simus'  is  frequently  used  by  late 
writers,  Seneca,  Quinctilian,  and 
others  of  the  Silver  .•\ge. 

nisi  mulum  principem]  Becatise 
under  a  graspiu':;  ruler  the  dying 
hoped,  by  leaving  a  part  of  their 
wealth  to  the  emperor,  to  secure  the 
rest  to  theirchildren.  Cf.  A.  xvi.  11, 
"  Nec  defuere  qui  monerent  magna 
e.x  parte  heredem  Caesurem  nun- 
cupare  atque  ita  nepotibus  de  reliquo 
CDnsulere."  Tiberius  had  the  grace  to 
decline  such  legacies. 

XLIV.  teHium  conside']  Caligula 
was  consul  for  the  third  time 
A.D.  40.  CoUega  and  Piiscus  were 
consiils  A.D.  93;  consequently,  the 
reading  '  sexto  et  quinquagesimo'  is 
WTong.  The  simplest  way.  I  think, 
is  to  suppose  that  in  the  !MSS.  VI. 
■was  a  mistake  of  the  copyist  for  IV. 
This  makes  the  reckoning  right. 

decimo  Kalendas]  The  usual  form 
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consulibus.  Quod  si  habitum  quoque  ejus  posteri  nos- 
cere  velint,  decentior  quam  sublimior  fuit ;  nihil  metus 
in  vultu:  gratia  oris  supererat:  bonum  virum  facile  cre- 
deres,  magnura  libenter.  Et  ipse  quidem,  quanquam 
medio  in  spatio  integrae  aetatis  ereptus,  quantum  ad 
gloriam,  longissimum  aevum  peregit.  Quippe  et  vera 
bona,  quae  in  virtutibus  sita  sunt,  impleverat ;  et  consula- 
ribus  ac  triumphalibus  ornamentis  praedito,  quid  ahud 
adstruere  fortuna  poterat  ?  Opibus  nimiis  non  gaudebat ; 
speciosae  contigerant:  filia  atque  uxore  superstitibus, 
potest  videri  etiara  beatus,  incolumi  diguitate,  florente 
fama,  salvis  adfinitatibus  et  amicitiis,  futura  efi"ugisse. 
Nam  sicuti  durare  in  hac  beatissimi  seculi  luce  ac  prin- 
cipem  Trajanum  videre,  quod  augurio  votisque  apud 
nostras  aures  ominabatur :  ita  festinatae  mortis  grande 
solatium  tulit,  evasisse  postremum  illud  tempus,  quo 
Domitianus  non  jam  per  intervalla  ac  spiramenta  tem- 


would  be  'ante  decimum  Kalendas 
Septembres,'  or  '  Septembris,'  vvhere 
'  Septembris'  is  an  adjective  in  the 
accusative  plural,  not  the  genitive  of 
a  noun,  as  is  clear  from  comparing 
the  expression  '  tertium  nonas  Janu- 
arias' (H.  i.57).  The  '  ante  '  in  this 
form  seems  to  belong  to  '  Kalendas,' 
and  'decimum'  is  either  the  accu- 
sative  of  time,  or  the  accusative  from 
a  sort  of  euphon y  after  '  ante.'  This 
'ante'  is  often  omitted  as  here,  and 
the  day  piit  in  the  ablative.  '  Decimo 
Kalendarum'  is  also  a  recognized 
form. 

Collega  Priscoque  consulifms]  The 
usual  way  would  be  to  mention  the 
consuls  by  two  names,  with  no  par- 
ticle  or  '  et '  between  thera.  Here 
Tacitus  seems  rather  to  add  these 
words  by  the  way,  than  to  introduce 
them  as  a  formal  niethod  of  iden- 
tifying  the  particular  year.  That 
already  has  beeu  done  by  stating 
Agric()la's  age. 

decfntior]  '  rather  comely,'  'sym- 
metrical,  than  tall  of  stature.' 

nihit  metus  in  vultu]  '  there  was 
nothing  in  his  looks  to  inspive  terror; 
rather  sweetness  of  expression,  abun- 


dantly  pourtrayed,  was  there.'  Cf. 
Germ.  6,'  ne  ferrum  quidem  superest.' 
Also,  H.  i.  51,  '  Arma,  viri,  equi  ad 
usum,  et  ad  decus  supererant.' 

medio  in  spatio  <|"c.]  This  does 
not  mcan  that  he  only  lived  half  his 
tinie,  as  some  of  the  commentators 
think,  but  that  he  died  in  the  midst 
of  his  career,  with  the  vigorous 
powers  of  life  undiminished.  Cf. 
Suet.  Tiber.  10,  "Integra  aetate  ac 
valetudine  statuit  repente  secedere 
seque  e  medio  loncjissime  amovere." 

speciosae  cotUigerant]  Dion  Cas- 
sius  remarks  that  Agricola,  after  his 
retum  from  Rritain,  lived  in  neglect 
and  want.  The  assertion  is  directly 
contradicted  by  this  passage,  and  the 
general  tenor  of  the  sixtli  chapter. 
Agricola  had  wealth  enough  to  make 
a  respectable  figure  (spcciosae). 

sicuti  durare  in  hac  ^c  ]  In  the 
first  part  of  this  sentence  supply 
'  giande  solatium  fuisset.'  '  As  it 
would  have  been  a  great  comfort  to 

proloiig  his  life  under a  fact 

which  lie  often  foreshadowed  in  our 
hearing  in  prediction  and  hope;  so 
it  was  a  great  conifort,'  &c. 

per  intervalla  (^c.]  '  No  loDger 
M 
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porum,   sed   continuo  et  velut   uno   ictu,   rempublicam 
exbausit. 

XLV.  Non  vidit  Agricola  obsessam  curiam  et  clau- 
Bura  armis  senatum,  et  eadem  strage  tot  consularium 
caedes,  tot  nobilissimarum  feminarum  exsilia  et  fugas. 
Una  adhuc  victoria  Carus  Metius  censebatur,  et  intra 
Albanam  arcem  sententia  Messalini  strepebat,  et  Massa 
Bebius  jam  tum  reus  erat.     Mox  nostrae  duxere  Helvi- 


■with  intervals  and  seasons  of  respite,' 
vihen  people  can  get  their  breath 
again. 

XLV.  obsessam  curiaml  This  is 
not  mentioned  elsewhere.  Nero,  to 
secure  the  condemnation  of  Thrasea, 
once  posted  Praetorian  cohorts  round 
the  teniple  of  Venus,  where  the 
senate  met.  and  guarded  the  approach 
\rith  civilians  armed  with  swords 
openly  displayed.  Domitian  may 
very  likely  have  done  the  same 
thing. 

toi  consularium  cae/ies']  A  list  of 
Domitian's  victinis  is  found  in  Suet. 
Dom.  10,  most  of  them  heing  put  to 
death  on  the  most  trivial  charges. 
One  was  killed  for  calling  a  new 
dish  hy  his  name.  anotherfora  joke, 
a  third  for  celebrating  his  uncle 
Otho's  birthday,  &c. 

fen.inaruvi  exsilia'^  Fannia, 
wife  of  Helvidius  Priscus,  was  ba- 
nished  by  Domitianus  for  inducing 
Herennius  Seiiecio  to  write  her  late 
husband"s  life.  Gratilla,  wife  of 
Amlenus  Rusticus,  and  Arria,  wife 
of  Thrasea,  were  also  in  the  list  of 
exiles. 

Carus  Hletius  censebatur'\  '  Cen- 
seri'  means  'to  be  rated  at.'  Cf. 
Juv.  viii.  2,  '  longo  sanguine  cen- 
seri,'  '  to  be  valued,  rated  at,  long 
descent'  This  Metius  is  mentioned 
with  Jlassa  Bebius  in  Juv.  i.  35,  36 
as  the  i^rince  of  informers.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  man  who 
brouoht  Senecio  to  trial  for  writing 
the  life  of  Helvidius  Priscus,  and 
entertained  thoughts  of  accusing 
Pliny  the  Younger.  The  pair  of 
worthies  were  themselves  brought  to 


trial  by  Heliodorus,  and  put  to 
death  (Schol.  on  Juv.  i.  35). 

Allanam  arcem']  This  is  the 
palace  of  Domitian  under  the 
Alban  Mount.  He  used  to  summon 
thither  the  senate  for  consultation. 
Cf.  Juv.  iv.  145, — 

"■ misso  proceres  exire  jabentur 

Consilio  quos  Albanam  dux  magnus 

in  arcem, 
Traxerat  attonitos  et  festinare  co- 

actos, 
Tanquam  de  Chattis  aliquid  .  .  .  .  " 

'  Arx '  was  especially  the  word  used 
to  denote  a  tyrant's  palace, — 

" Nullus  ephebum 

Deformem  saeva  .  .  in  arce  tyran- 
nus"  (Juv.  X.  307). 

Cf.  also  A.  xiv.  31,  '  Templum  .  .  . 
quasi  arx  aetemae  dominationis  aspi- 
ciebatur.' 

Messalini]  Catullus  Messalinus 
(Juv.  iv.  113)  was  governor  of  Li- 
byan  Pentapolis  under  Vespasian 
and  Titus,  in  which  ofBce  he  treated 
the  provincial  Jews,  including  Jo- 
sephus.  with  extreme  cruelty.  He 
was  recalled  from  his  province,  but 
escaped  punishment,  and  aftenrards 
died  a  wretched  death.  He  was 
blind. 

Afassa  Bebius'\  He  was  a  pro- 
curator  in  Afiica  in  a.d.  70,  and  de- 
scribed  by  Tacitus  (H.  iv.  50)  as 
'■  Optimo  cuique  exitiosus  et  in  causas 
malorum  quae  mox  tulimus  saepe 
rediturus."  On  returning  subse- 
quently  from  his  govemment  of 
Boetica,  he  was  accused,  a.d.  93,  by 
Senecio  and  Pliny,  of  misgovem- 
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dium  in  carcerem  manug :  nos  Maurici  Eusticique  visu3, 
no3  innocenti  sanguine  Senecio  perfudit.  Nero  tamen 
subtraxit  oculos  suos,  jussitque  scelera,  non  spectavit : 
praecipua  sub  Domitiano  miseriarum  pars  erat,  videre  et 
aspici :  cum  suspiria  nostra  subscriberentur :  cum  deno- 
tandis  tot  hominum  palloribus  sufBceret  saevus  ille  vultus 
et  rubor,  quo  se  contra  pudorem  muniebat.  Tu  vero 
felix,  Agricola,  non  vitae  tantum  claritate,  sed  etiam 
opportunitate  mortis :  ut  perhibent,  qui  interfuerunt 
novissimis  sermonibus  tuis,  constans  et  libens  fatum 
excepisti,  tanquam  pro  virili  pprtione  innocentiam  prin- 
cipi   donares.     Sed   mihi   filiaeque,  praeter   acerbitatem 


ment  and  oppression  of  the  pro- 
vincials.  He  was  condemned,  but 
escaped  punishment.  Before  Agri- 
cola"s  death,  this  infonner  was  him- 
self  in  peiil,  and  it  was  only  after 
his  escape  from  retribution  that  he 
broke  out  into  his  infamous  course  of 
distinction. 

Mox  nostrae  ^-c.]  Tacitus  was 
not  at  Rome  for  some  time  subse- 
quent  to  Ai.'ricola's  death,  and  he 
only  uses  '  nostrae '  because  he  was 
himself  a  senator.  Helvidius  Priscus 
the  younger,  on  the  charge  of  having, 
in  a  farce  of  Paris  and  Aenone,  in- 
tended  to  pourtray  the  Emperor^s 
divorce  from  all  his  vrives,  was  appa- 
rently  seized  in  the  senate,  and 
dragged  off  by  the  obsequious  sena- 
tors  to  prison. 

Maurici  Rusticique^  Mauricus 
was  a  brother  to  Arulenus  Rusticus, 
and  banished  when  his  brother  v,-as 
put  to  death.  Under  Nerva  he  re- 
turned.  It  was  Mauricus  who  dis- 
played  his  bdldness  by  requesting 
Domitian  to  display  the  Imperial 
records,  in  order  to  see  what  persons 
had  been  guilty  of  infoi-ming  under 
Nero,  that  they  might  know  whom 
to  punish. 

«isttA]  This  usually  denotes  the 
faculty  of  sight,  but  is  used  for 
'  species.'  Cf.  Liv.  viii.  0,  "  Con- 
spectus  ab  utraque  acie  augustior 
humano  visu."     Also,   Liv.   i.  20, 


"  Quaeque  prodigia  fulminibus, 
aliove  visu  missa  susciperentur." 

perfwHt]  Not  literally,  for  Se- 
necio  was  not  put  to  death  in  the 
senate-house.  The  act  stained  the 
senators  with  the  guilt  of  innocent 
blood.  A  verb  must  be  supplied  from 
'perfiidit'  to  suit  'visus,'  '  horrore 
perculit,'  or  something  of  the  kind. 

suhscriljere)iiur'\  Any  6ne  who 
supported  an  accusation  brought  by 
another,  by  entering  his  name  on  the 
indictment  as  subsidiary  arcuser,wa8 
said  '  subscribere.'  Cf.  A.  i.  74, 
"  Quaestor  postulavit,  subscribente 
Romano  Hispone."  There  seems  an 
aliusion  to  this  in  the  use  of  the 
word  here,  '  were  noted  down  as 
matters  of  accusation  against  us.' 

sufficeret  saevus  ille  vultus]  '  bore 
up,  without  fiinching,  while  marking 
down  for  punishment  the  white 
faces,'  &c.  Cf.  Cic.  de  Leg.  Manil. 
3,  "  Una  significatio  litterarum  cives 
Romanos  necandos  trucidandosque 
denotavit." 

rulor]  Pliny  the  Younger  (Pa- 
neg.  48)  speaks  of  Domitian,  "fe- 
mineus  pallor  in  corpore,  in  ore  im- 
pudentia  multo  ruliore  suffusa."  Cf. 
Suet.  Domit.  18.  "  Yultu  modesto, 
ruborisque  pleno." 

pro  virili  portione]  This  phrase  is 
found  also  in  H.  iii.  20,  in  the  sense 
of '  pro  virili  parte,'  which  is  Cicero"3 
form. 
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parentis  erepti,  auget  raoestitiam,  quod  adsidere  valetu- 
dini,  fovere  deficientem,  satiari  vultu,  complexuque  non 
contigit :  excepissemus  certe  mandata  vocesque,  quas 
penitus  animo  figeremus.  Noster  hic  dolor,  nostrum 
vulnus :  nobis  tam  longae  absentiae  conditione  ante  qua- 
drienuium  amissus  es.  Omnia  sine  dubio,  optime  paren- 
tum,  adaidente  amantissima  uxore,  superfuere  honori 
tuo  :  paucioribus  tamen  lacrymis  compositus  es,  et  novis- 
sima  in  luce  desideravere  aliquid  oculi  tui. 

XLVI.  Si  quis  piorum  manibus  locus :  si,  ut  sapi- 
entibus  placet,  non  cum  corpore  exstinguuntur  magnae 
animae  :  placide  quiescas,  nosque,  domum  tuam,  ab  in- 
firmo  desiderio  et  muliebribus  lamentis,  ad  contempla- 
tionem  virtutum  tuarum  voces,  quas  neque  lugeri  neque 
plangi  fas  est :  admiratione  te  potius,  te  immortalibus  lau- 
dibus,  et,  si  natura  suppeditet,  similitudine  decorabimus. 
Is  verus  honos,  ea  conjunctissimi  cujusque  pietas.  Id 
filiae  quoque  uxorique  praeceperim,  sic  patris,  sic  mariti 
memoriam  venerari,  ut  omnia  facta  dictaque  ejus  secum 
revolvant,  formamque  ac  figuram  animi  magis,  quam  cor- 


prtnnpi    dnnares]      Agricola,    by  ever,  from  them  that  Tacitus  wrote 

acce])ting  his  death  with  res-ignation,  his  biography  four  jears  after  Agri- 

as  in  tlie  coiiise  of  natiire,  did  his  cola's  death.     So  he  did,  no  doubt, 

best   to    shield    the  Kmperor   from  but  this  sentence  does  not  say  so. 

the  suspicion   of  having  despatched  In   tbe   clause   '  longae   absentiae 

him.  conditione''    there   seems    to   me    a 

confiqtt]     This   verb   is  generally  metaphor  from  a  victorious  enemy 

used  of  any  good  fortime.     Cf.  Juv.  (fiite),  imposing  hard  conditions  on  a 

viii.  2f!,  "  Rarus  et  egregius  patriae  vanqiiisbed  enemy. 

contingis  ovanti,"  '  yoii  are  a  wind-  XLVI.  m.idiehrihm  lamentis  <^c.] 

fall,  seldom  found,  to  your  country.'  A   similar   remaik  is  addiessed   by 

amissus  e.s]      Tacitus,   from   this,  Seneca   to   his   wife   in   A.   xv.   63, 

appears  to  have  left  Rome  not  later  "  Rogat   oratque  temperaret  dolori, 

tban  A.D.  90,  and  to  have  been  absent  ne  aeternum  susciperet,  sed  in  con- 

a  considetahle  time,  not   having.   I  templatione  vitae  per  viriutem  actae 

tbink,   retiirned    in   A.d.    93,  when  de>iderium   mariti   solatiis   honestis 

Herenniiis  Senecio  was  put  to  death  toleraret."' 

(see  c.  2,  Megimus,' &c.).     Possit^ly,  plaj/gi /as  est^    This  verb  '  plango' 

aftcr  his  iiraetorship  in  A.D.  8f!,  he  is   coiistiucted  like   Tuwrouai   and 

obtained  the  administration  of  sorae  KoirTonai   in  Greek.      When  they 

province.  mean  '  to  beat  onesclf  in  sorrow  for 

The  words  here  can  only,  I  think,  any  one,'  tliey  take  an  accusative. 

mean  one   thing;    tbat  Tacitus   left  Cf    Herod.    ii.    41,    Tiittxowtoi    ol 

Rome   fi)iir  years   before   Agricola"s  irtpL  ro  Ipov  aTrav-rii  tou  npiov. 

deatli.    Lipsius  and  We.\  infer,  how-  formainque  ac  figurain\    There  ia 
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porls,  complectantur :  non  quia  intercedendum  putem 
imaginibus,  quae  marmore  aut  aere  finguntur :  sed  ut 
vultus  hominum,  ita  simulacra  vultus  imbecilla  ac  mor- 
talia  sunt,  forma  mentis  aeterna  :  quam  teuere  et  ex- 
primere  non  per  alienam  materiam  et  artem,  sed  tuis 
ipse  moribus  possis.  Quidquid  ex  Agricola  amavimus, 
quidquid  mirati  sumus,  manet  mansurumque  est  inanimis 
homiuum,  in  aeternitate  temporum,  fama  rerum.  jSTam 
multos  veterum,  velut  inglorios  et  iguobiles,  oblivio 
obruet :  Agricola,  posteritati  narratus  et  traditus,  super- 
stes  erit. 


a  diffcrence  hetween  these  two  -words. 
'  Forma '  conveys  the  idea  of  a  snsible 
embodimcnt  of  the  internal  nature  of 
that  to  which  it  corresuonds.  Hence 
it  means  beauty,  espfcially  a  girPs 
beauty,  aiid  includes  colour,  mag- 
nitude.  '  Figura '  means  shape  as 
regards  outline. 

fama  reruin\  Livy  says  of 
the  Scipios,  "  Vos  quoque  velim 
milites      non      lamcntis      lacrimis- 

?ue  tanquam  exstinctos  prosequi 
vivunt  vigentque  fama  rerum  ges- 
tarum)."  Here,  certainly,  tlie  last 
words  seem  to  niean,  '  they  live  in 
the  glory  of  their  exploits.'     Tacitus 


however,  I  think,  uses  the  'words 
in  the  sense  of  '  history.'  '  Agricola 
will  live  iu  the  records  of  the  human 
race.'  There  is  an  ejiigram  by  Anti- 
philus  in  the  '  Antliologia,'  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  Agricola,  who  is  the 
Bubject  of  this  biography, — 

K/ot|i/fuai  \i(ia&(<s  tl  TTKptvyaTt  • 
•jrou  t6<tov  iJotof) ; 
Tis    (p\6^    aivaoul    tcr^t(Ttv    h^- 
Xiou  ; 
SaKpuaritr    'AypiKoXao    TtTpvfi.tda' 
TTuv  S'  oaov  r}^tv 
r)v   iroTov   n    Kilvov   St\}/a^   *X** 
aTroSni. 


TEE   END. 
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III.  coiitaiuiug  the  .-Eueid.  Boo'is  VII.  to  XII.     Ms. 


A  Seiies  olGreck  sind  l.aiin  Aiitlinrs,  m  itli  Eiii;lish  Notcs,  edited  by  Emincnt 
Scliolars.  cspccially  lor  Use  iii  l^nblic  Scliools.     Fcap.  8vo. 


C^rammar  Scijool  (Klasstrs. 

■k  iind  I.aiin  Aiitlinrs,  m  itli  Eiii;lish  Notcs,  ed 
rs.  cspccirtlly  lor  Use  iii  l^ibiic  Scliools.    Fca 

^^^SAR  fle  BelloGallico.  Edited  by  GeorgeLong,M.A. 

n(^l»  ^"^"  E<liiioii.    5.f.  Gd. 

^^  C:vsarde  Bello  Gallico.    Books  L— ITL    With  Notes 

>=ts6.^        lor  Jniiior  Classts.    By  Cieorse  Loiig,  M.A.    Nrw  Ediiion.  ^.t.  6rf. 

Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius.     Selected  Poems.     Editfd 

bv  the   Rev.   A.  H.  Wiali-law,  ol   Biiry  St.    Ednn.iKls  .Schoi,I,  and    F.  N. 
Snttoii,  B.A.     Wiih  Shorl  Biographieal  Noticfs  of  ihe  roets.     3i.  tirf.  _ 

Cicero  :  de  Senectute,  de  Amicitia,  and  Select  Epistles.    Edited 

by  'ieorgc  Long,  .M.A.    New  Edition.    As.  6rf. 

Cornelius  Nepos.     Edited  by  the  Eev.  J.  F.  Mac^Iichael,  Head 

Master  of  Ripon  Graramar  School.  {In  the  Press. 

Homer.    The  Iliad,BoolisL— XIL    Editedby  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A. 

6i.  6d. 

Horace.  Edited  by  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.  A.,  late  Head  Master  of 
Kiiiff  Edw.ird's  School,  Bath.  With  a  Sliort  Lile.  New  Ediiioii,  rcvised. 
06.  firf. 

Juvenal.  Sixteen  Satires.  Expurgated.  By  HermanPrior,  M.A., 

lale  Scliolarol  Triiiity  ColUge,  Oxioid.    4*.  Crf. 

Martial.  Select  Epigrams.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Paley,  M.A.,  and 
li.e  liite  W.  H.  Stone,  Scholar  of  Trin.  CoU.,  Caiiibridge.  With  a  Life  of 
ihe  Poet.    es.6d. 

Ovid.    The  Six  Books  of  the  Fasti.   Edited  by  F.  A.  Paley,  M. A. 

New  Edilion.    Hs. 
Sallust.      Catalina,  and  Jugurtha.     With  a  Life.     Edited  by 

George  Loiig,  ^L.A.    5*. 

Tacitus.   Germania,  and  Agricola.    Edited  by  the  Eev.  P.  Frost, 

late  Fcllow  of  St.  Joliii's  Coll.,  Caiiibridee.    3^.  6rf. 

Virgil.      Bucolics,     Georgics,    and     -^neid.      Books    L— IV. 

Abiidged  fioni  Prolessor  Coninglon's  Edition  bv  tlie  Rev.  J  .  G.  Shepi>ard, 
D.C  L.,  lalc  He^id  Master  of  tlie  Graniinir  Scliool.  Kiddirniinster.    5>.  6rf. 

Virgil.  ./Eneid.  Books  V.  and  VI.  with  English  Nutes,  abridged 
from  Profcsior  Coninfrton's  Edition,  by  Henry  Nettleship,  M..4.,  Fellow 
of  Lincohi  College,  Oxford,  and  Assistant  Master  iu  H.arrow  School.  l's.  6d. 

Xenophon.     Tlie  Anabasis.     With  Life,  Itinerary,  Index,  and 

3  M;Mis.     Edifed  Dy  tlie  Rev.  J.  F.  Macniicliael,  He.i.d  Master  of  the  Gram- 
iiiar  .School.  Kipoii.     New  Edition,  enlarged.    5*. 

Xenophon.     The  Cyroptedia.     Edited  b}'  G.  M.  Gorham,  M.A., 

late  FilldW  of  Tiin.  Coll,  CainbridRe.     New  Edition.    6.i. 

Xenophon.     Memorabilia.    Edited  by  Percival  Frost,  M.A.,  late 

fellow  of  St.  Jolin's  Coll.,  Caiiibridge.     4.t.  6rf. 
Vtiiform  •cith  the  .^eries. 

The  New  Tostament.  in  Greek.  With  English  Notes  and  Pre- 
lace,  Synopsis,  and  Chionological  Tablcs.  B>  J.  F.  MaciiiichHel,  B.A. 
Fcp.  8vo.  1730  pp.)  7*.  Grf. 
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Olamtritigf  (Srfcfe  ant»  ILatin  Ccits. 

This  series  is  intended  to  snpply  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Stndents  cheap 
and  accurate  editious  of  the  Ciassics,  which  shall  be  superior  in  mechanical 
execution  to  the  sinall  Gerraan  editions  now  curreut  in  this  couutry,  and  more 
couvcnient  in  form. 

The  texts  of  the  Bibliotheca  Clafsica  and  Grammar  School  Classics,  in 
most  cases  have  been  adopted.  These  editions  have  taken  their  place 
amongst  scholars  as  valuable  contributions  to  the  Classical  Literature  of  this 
country,  and  are  admitted  to  be  good  examples  of  the  judicious  and  prae- 
tical  nature  of  English  scholarship ;  and  as  the  editors  have  formed  their 
texts  from  a  carelul  examiuation  of  the  best  editions  extaut,  it  is  believed  that 
no  texts  better  for  general  use  can  be  found. 


^ 


•■^jS  ESCHYLUS  ex  novissima  recensione  F,  A.  Paley.    3s. 

^\fii  Ciesar  de  Bello  Gallico,  recensuit  G.  Long,  A.M.     2,s. 

^*^^=^  Cicero  de  Senectute  et  de  Amicitia  et  Epistolffi  Selectse, 
recensuit  Q.  Long,  A.M.     Is.  6d, 

Ciceronis  Orationes.  VoL  1.  (Verrine  Orations.)  G.  Long,  M.A. 
3s.6d. 

Euripides,  ex  recensione  ¥.  A.  Paley,  A.  M.  3  vols.  3s.  6rf.  each. 

Herodotus,recensuit  J.  W.  Blakesley,  S.T.B.     2  vols.     7s. 

Hcmeri  Ilias  Lib.  I. — XII.  Ex  novissima  recensione  F.  A.  Paley . 
■Js.  ed. 

Horatius,  ex  recensione  A,  J.  Macleane,  A.M.    2s.  Gd. 

Juvenal  and  Persius,  A.  J.  Macleane,  A.M.     Is.  6(f. 

Lucretius,  recognovit  H.  A.  J.  ilunro,  A.M.     2s.  6d. 

Sallusti  Crispi  Catilina  et  Jugurtha,  recognovit  G.  Long,  A.M, 
ls.6d. 

Terenti  Comcediae.     W.  Wagner  relegit  et  emendavit.     3s. 

Thucydides,  recensuit  J,  G.  Donaldson,  S.T.P.     2  vols.     7s. 

Vergilius,  ex  recensione  J.  Conington,  A.M.     3s.  6d. 

Xenophontis  Anabasis  recensuit  J.  F.  Macmichael,  A.B.    2s.  6d. 

Novum  Testamentum  Graecum,  Textus  Stephanici,  1550.  Acce- 
dunt  variae  Lectiones  editionem  Bezae,  Elzeviri.  Lachmanni, -Tischen- 
dorfii,  et  Tregellesii.     Curante  F.  H.  Scrivener,  M.A.     lOmo.     4s.  6d. 

This  Edition  embodies  nll  the  readings  of  Tregelles  and  of  Tischen- 
dorfi''s  Eighth  or  latest  Edition  to  Corinthians. 

An  Edition  with  wide  Margin  for  Notes     1s.  6d. 


Messrs.  Bdl  and  Daldy^s 


ISoolts  5uital)le  for  ^rfjool  ^rl?cs. 

^j^^il^OME  and  the  Campagna.     An  Historical  and  Topo- 

x^U  iS/^p         praphical  Description  of  the  Site,  Bnildinps,  and  Neiphbour- 

^  Pwi^         hodd  of  Ani-ient  Rome.     Bv  Rohert  Burn,  M.A..  Fellow  and 

^^Ji^\^)         Tutor  of  Trinity  CoUe^e,  Ciirahridge.     With  Eighty-five  finc 

Enpravinps    by   Jewitt,  anil   Tweuty-five   Maps  and    Plans. 

Handsomely  boand  in  cloth.     4to.     Sl.  '6s. 

Ancient  Athens  :  its  History,  Topograph>',  and  Remains.  By 
Thoma?  H.  Dyer,  LL.D.,  .^uthor  of  "  The  History  of  the  King<  of  Rome." 
lUustrated  with  INfaps  and  Wood  Eneravings,  taken  from  Photogi-aphs. 
Super  roj-al  Svo.,  IUustrated,  handsomely  bound.     2oS. 

Pompeii :  its  History,  Buildino^s,  and  Antiquities.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Dyer.  Illnstrated  with  300  Wood  Eneravings,  a  Large  Map,  and  an 
Itinerary  for  visitors.    8vo.     Third  Edition.    14s. 

A  Concise  History  of  Painting.  By  Mrs.  Charles  Heaton, 
Author  of  "  The  History  of  the  Life  of  Albrecht  DUrer  of  Niirnberg,"  &c. 
In  8vo.,  with  IUustrations  in  Permanent  Photography.     lcs. 

The  Dramas  of  ^schylus.      Translated   by  Anna  Swanwick. 

K''w  Edtion.  2  vdls.  8vo.  12,?.  Also  Folio  Edition,  with  Thirty-three 
IUustratious  from  Fiaxman's  Designs.     21.  2s. 

•-Quintii  Horatii  Flacci  Opera.  Tlhistratpd  from  Antique  Gems- 
By  C.  W.  King,  M..\.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge.  The  text 
re^-ised,  withan  Introdnction,  by  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  M.  A,,  Fellow  of 
■Jrinity  College,  Cambridge,  Editor  of  "  Lucretius."     Large  8vo.     U.  Is. 

The  Odes  and  Carmen  Sseculare  of  Horace.  Translated  into 
English  Verse  bv  John  Conington,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.     Fi/th  Edifion.     Feap.  8vo.    5s.  6d. 

The  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace.  Translated  in  English  Verse 

by  John  Conington,  M.A.     Third  Edition.     6s.  6d. 

Sabrinae  Corolla  in  horttilis  Regiae  Scholae  Salopiensis  con- 
texuerunt  tres  viri  floribas  legendis.     Editio  Tertia.     8to.     8s.  6d. 

Anthdlogia  Grseca.  A  Selection  of  Choice  Greek  Poetry,  with 
Notes.  By  Rev.  F.  St.  John  Thackeray,  Assistant  Master,  Eton  College. 
New  Edition  corrected.    Fcap.  8vo.    7s.  6rf. 

Antholosia    Latina.       A    Selection    of    choice  Latin    Poetry, 

from  Noevins  to  Boethius,  with  Notes.  By  Rev.  F.  St.  John  Thackeray, 
Assistant  Master,  Eton  College.  Kcw  Edition  eniarged.  Fcap.  8vo. 
6s.  6rf. 

"  The  passages  are  well  chosen,  and  the  appearance  of  the  book  is  ex- 
ceedingly  pretty." — Edinburgh  Bevieic. 
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tLatin  auTj  (Kfrfcfe  (Klass  13cioks. 

Bt  the  Rev.  P.  Fkost,  M.A.,  St.  Johx's  College, 
Cambridge. 

iXALECTA     Graeca    Minora.       "With    IntroducUiry 
Sentences,   Englii.h  Xotes,  and  a  Dictionary.    A'ew  Editivn. 
Fcap.  Sto.     Ss.  6d. 
Eclvgx  Latinse.     A  New  Elementary  Latin  Reading 
Book,  w-ith  a  Dictionary.     A  yew  Edifion.     2s.  &//. 

This  volnme  is  arranged  like  the  •'  Analecta  Grjpca  Minora,"  it  has 
a  Lexicon  at  the  end,  und  is  gradnated  so  that  the  pnpil  after  passing 
throngh  it  may  take  up  Orid  or  Caesar. 
Materials  for  Latin  Prose  Composition.     Third  Edition.     12mo. 

2s.  &/.    Key,  4.?. 
Materials  for  Greek  Prose   Composition.       Fcap.  8vo.  3«.    6<i. 

Ker,  os. 
A  Latin  Verse  Book,  an  Introductory  work  on  Hexameters  and 

Pentameters,  with  Introdnction  and  Notes.     Fcap.  8vo.     Zs.     Key,  5s. 
Taciti  Germania  et  Agricola.     Seepage  2. 
Xenopbontis  Memorabilia.      Seepage  2. 


■^^"^.  OEPUS  Poetarum  Latinorum.    Edited  by  "Walker.  8vo. 
■■^e\:-i       \is. 

S^  Titi Ljvii Historise.     The first  five  Books, -nith  English 
Kotes.     By  J.  Prendeville.     12mo.  roan,  bs.     Or  separately. 
Books  I.  to  III.  Zs.  6d.    IV.  and  V.  3s.  6d. 

Propertius,  with  English  Notes.     Edited  by  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A. 

Second  Edition,  carefully  revised.     Demy  Svo.,  9«. 
Scala  Grjpca.    A  series  of  Elementar^- Greek  Exercises.    By  the 

Rev.  J.  W.  Davis.  M.A.,  and  R.  W.  Baddeley,  M.A.     2s.  6rf. 

Selections  from  Ovid :  Amores,Tristia,  Heroides,  Metamorphoses. 
With  English  Xotes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.  Hew  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

A  Latin  Grammar.    By  T.  Hewitt  Key,  M.A.,  F.RS.,Professor 

of  Comparative  Grammar,  and  Head  Master  of  the  Jnnior  School,  ia 
University  Colleee.   Surth  Thousand,  ojrrected  and  enlarqed.    Post  8vo.  is. 

A  Short  Latin  Grammar,  for  Schools.     By  T.  H.  Key,  M.  A., 

F.R.S.    Seventh  Edition.     Post  8vo.     Zs.  6rf. 
A  First  Cheque  B(jok  for  Latin  Verse  Makers.     By  the  Eev. 

F.  Gretton,  Stamford  Free  Grammar  School.    \s.  6<1.     Key,  '2s.  6d. 
Reddenda ;  or  Passages  with  Parallel  Hints  for  tran.slation  into 

Latin  Prose  and  Verse.    By  the  Rer.  F.  E.  Gretton.    Crown  8vo.   is.  6d. 

Passages  from  Enghsh  Poetry  :  Eeddenda  Eeddita.  With  a 
Latin  Verse  Translation,  by  F.  E.  Gretton,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Oddington, 
Gloucestershire ;  some  time  Fellow  of  St.  Johii's  College,  Cambridge. 
8to.     6s. 

Latin  Prose  Lessons.  By  the  Eev.  A.  Church,  M.A.,  one  of  the 
Masters  of  Merehant  Taylors'  School.  A  New  Edition.  Fcap.  6vo. 
2s.  M. 

The  Persians  of  JEschylus.  Translated  into  English  Verse  by 
the  Rev.  WiUiam  Guraey,  M.A.,  The  Grammar  School,  Doncaster.  Zs. 


Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldi/s 


(Classiral  Cafilrs,  8vo. 

Sf^^i^l  OTABILI A  Qufedam  :  or,  the  principal  tenses  of  such 

yjfiA^;  1  Irreenlar  Greek  Verbs  and  such  ilementary  Greek,  Latin, 

^{'J^'^^  ^         and  French  Coustruttionsas  areof  coustant  oceurrence.  ls.6d. 

^iiS4te    Greek  Accidence.     By  the  Rev.  F.  Frost,  M.A.     1*. 

Latin  Accidence.     By  the  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.  A.     Is. 

Latin  Versification.     Is. 

The  Principles  of  Latin  Syntax.     Is. 

Homeric  Dialect :  its  leading  Forms  and  Peculiarities,  By  J.  S. 
Baird.  T.C.D.     Lf.  6d. 

A  Catalogue  of  Greek  Verbs,  Irregidar  and  Defective;  their 
leadiiiff  formations.  tenses  iu  use,  and  di:ilectic  inHexions  ;  with  a  copioos 
Appendix,  containine  Paradiems  for  conjueatiou.  Rules  for  formation  of 
tenses,  .^c.  &c.  By  J.  S.  Baird,  T.C.D.    iXcw  Eclition.revised.     2s.  6rf. 

Eichmond  Rules  to  form  the  Ovidian  Distich,  &c.    By  J.  Tate, 

M.A.     2Vew  Edifimi,  reviscd.     Is.  6d. 
Notes  on  Greek  Accents  (on  a  card).     6d. 


iHatfjfmatirs,  ^c. 


^5?»  /j 


fR.  OLIVER  BYRNE'SNew  SystemofMathematics. 

[3         Anioiig  the  niany  reinarkable  and  liitherlo  nnattainable  resnlts 

31^Yy^L         x^liich  tliis  fcience  accoinplishes,   llie  followini;  ni.iy   be  nien- 

tvPrafoV  U/        tioned  :   tlie   involiition   and   evolution  ot   niiiiibers   to  any  root 

(^.jMi-fes,        or    power   whatever;  rhe  direct  calculation   oi    ilie   logaritbra 

of  any  nuinber  to  any  base ;  and  the  general  iiiethods  of  deifrmining  nu- 

meri.al  ruois  rf  all  order',  of  eqjiatinns,  an(\  also  of  expomnlial    and   tran- 

scfudental  iqiiHtions,  whether  the  bases  be  known  or  unknown,  witliout 

the  use  oi  Tables. 

Byrne's  Dual  Arithmetic  ;  or,  the  Calculus  of  Concrete  Quanti- 

ties,   Known  aml  Unknowu,  Exponential  and    Iransreudenial,  includin? 

Angnlar  Magnitndes.    W  ith  .Analysis.    In  itwill  be  fonnil  sevtral  new  pro- 

cesses  for  sliorlening   laborions  calcnlations,  dispensing  with  the  nse  ot  all 

tablis,  a  nutliod  of  obtaining  tlie   log:iritliin  of  any  nnniber  in  a  few  mi- 

nntes  by  direct  calculatinn  ;  a  melliod  of  siilving  eqnalions  involving  expo- 

neiitial,  logaiithmic,  and  circular  funclions,  &c     hvo-  14i. 

Byrne's  Dual  Arithmetic.  Part.  II.  The  Descending  Branch, 
completing  the  Science,  and  coutaining  the  theorj*  of  tlie  aiiplicaiion  of 
both  Br:iiiches.    8v<i.  10*.  6rf. 

Byrne's  Tables  of  Dual  Logarithms,  Dual  Numbers,  and  Cor- 

responding  \alnral  Nnmbers,  and  al*o  lables  of  Angiilar  Magnilnde*.  Tri- 
gonoiiietrical  Lines  and  Diflereiices  to  the  hundredlh  part  of  a  second  for 
six  disits. 

To  tliis  volume  is  pretixed  an  Explanation  of  Dual  Niiinbers  and  Dual 
Loaarithins,  by  whirh  a  person  who  has  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  Dual  Arithmetic  may  learn  to  m:ike  use  of  the  Tables.    4to.  2ls. 


Euclid :  the  First  Two  Books  Explained  to  Beginners.    By  C.  P. 

Mason,  B.A.     Second  E  lition,  enlarged.     Fcap.  Svo.,  2s.  (5rf. 
The  Elements  of  Euclid.     Books  I.— VI.  XI.  1-21 ;   XII.  1,2; 

a  new  text,  based  ou  that  of  Simson,  with  Exercises.     Edited  by  H.  J. 
Hosa,  late  Mathematical  Master  of  Westminster  School.     Fcap      4s.  6^. 

A  Graduated  Series  of  Exercises  on  the  Elements  of  Euclid  : 
Books  I.— VI.;  XI.  1—21;  XII.  1,  2.  Selected  aud  arranged  by  Henry 
J.  Hose,  M.A.     12mo.     Is. 
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Tbe  Elements  qf  Eiiclid.  The  first  six  Books,  with  a  Commen- 
tary  by  Dr.  Dibnysius  Lardner.     8vo,  lOtli  Kdition,  6s. 

The  Enunciations  and  Figures  belonging  to  the  Propositions  in 
the  First  Six  and  part  of  the  Ele^enth  Books  of  Euclid's  Elements, 
(nsually  read  in  the  Uuiversities.)  prepared  for  Studeuts  iu  Geometry. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Bra.sse,  D.D.  Nvic  Edition.  Foap.  8vo.  Is.  On  cards, 
in  case,  5s.  6rf.  ;  without  the  Figures,  6rf. 

A  Collection  of  Elementary  E.xamples  in  Pure  Mathematics,  ar- 
ranced  in  F.xaininrtiion  Pai>ers,  wilh  OccHSlonal  Hini.",  Solntions,  &c. 
De^igned  cliiefly  tor  lliepseot  btudents  for  tlie  Military  aiid  Civil  Service 
Kxaiiiiiiatuin^.  By  Jolin  1  .tylor,  Meniber  of  llie  Mallieinatical  Society, 
aiirt  lale  .Military  Tiitor,  Woohvich  Comnion.    8vo.    ~i.  Gd. 

A  Compendium  of  Facts  and  Formulre  in  Pure  and  Mixed 
Mathematics.  For  the  nse  of  Mathematical  Students.  By  G.  R. 
Smalley.  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.     Fcap.  8vo      3s.  6rf. 

A  Table  of  Anti-Logarithms ;  containing  to  seven  places  of  deci- 
mals,  natural  uumbers,  answerine  to  all  Logarithms  from  -00001  to  -99999  ; 
and  an  improved  table  ol  Gauss'  Logarithms,  by  ■nhieh  may  be  found  the 
Logarithm  of  the  sum  or  ditierence  of  two  quantities.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  a  Table  of  Annuities  for  three  Joint  Lives  at  3  per  ceut.  Car- 
lisle.-   By  H.  E.  Filipowski.     Third  Edition.     8vo.  15s. 

Arithmetic.  By  Rev.  C.  Elsee,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  Ccllege,  Cambridge  ;  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby.  Intended  for 
theuse  of  Rugby  Sehool.     Feap.  8vo.     Tliird  Edttion.     'ds.  Gd. 

Elements  of  Algebra.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Elsee.  Fcap.  Svo.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged.     4s. 

Handbook  of  the  Double  Slide  Eule,  showing  its  applicability  to 

Navigation.  including  some  remarks  on  Great  Circle  Sailing,  with  useful 
Astronomical  Memoranda.     By  W.  H.  Bayley.     12mo.     2s.  6d. 

The  Mechanics  of  Construction ;  including  the  Theories  on  the 
Strength  of  Materials,  Roofs,  Arehes,  and  Suspension  Bridges.     With 

*  numerons  Exainples.  By  Stephen  Fenwick,  Esq.,  of  the  Royal  Military 
Acaderay,  Woohvich.     8vo.     12s. 

Double  Entry   Elucidated.     By  B.  W.  Foster.     Tenth  Edition. 

4to.     8.S.  6f/. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  elncidate  the  immutable  prineiples  of 
Donble  Entry,  and  to  exemplify  the  art  as  it  is  aetually  practised  by  the 
most  intelligent  accountaiits  at  home  and  abroad. 

A  New  Manual  of  Book-Keeping,  combining  the  theory  and 
praciice,  with  s|ieciniens  of  a  set  of  books.  By  Philip  Crellin,  .Accountant. 
Ciowii  8vo.    '6s.6d. 

jFrnict  antj  Ocrman  (itlasg  iSoofes. 

A  New  French  Course,  bt  Mons.  F.  E.  A.  Gasc,  M.A. 


«^ 


IJI^^IRST  French  Book;  being  a  New,  Practical,  and  Easj' 
ir|4GgtrS  Method  of  Learning  the  Elements  of  the  French  Language. 

New  Edition.     Feap.  8vo.    Is.  6rf. 

Second  French  Book ;  being  a  Grammar  and  Exercise 
Book,  on  anew  and  praetieal  plan,  andintended  as  a  sequel  to  the  "  First 
French  Book."    New  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6rf. 
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A  Key  to  the  First  and  Second  French  Books.   Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

French  Fables,  for  Beginners,  in  Prose,  with  an  Index  of  all  the 

words  at  the  end  of  the  work.     Kew  JSdition.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s. 

Histoires  Amusantes  et  Instructives ;  or,  Selections  of  Complete 
Stories  from  the  best  French  Modern  Authors  who  have  written  for  the 
Young.     With  Kuglish  Xotes.    .Vt-if  Eilition.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Practical  Guide  to  ]Modern  French  Conversation  :  containing: — 
I.  The  raost  current  and  useful  Phrases  in  Kvery-DayTalk  ;_II.  Erery- 
body's  Necessary  Questions  and  Answers  in  Travel-Talk.  jS^cw  Edition, 
Fcap.     2s.  6d. 

French  Poetry  for  the  Young.  "With  English  Notes,  and  pre- 
ceded  by  a  few  plain  Rnles  of  French  Prosody.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s. 

Materials  for  French  Prose  Composilion;  or,  Selections  from  the 
best  English  Prose  Writers.  With  copious  Foot  Notes,  and  Hints  for 
Idiomatic   Renderings.     New  Editioa.     Fcap.  8vo.     is.  6d.     Key,  6s. 

Prosateurs  Contemporains  :  or  Selections  in  Prose,  chiefly  from 
contemporary  French  Literature.     With  English  Notes.     Fcap.  8vo.  os. 

Le  Petit  Compagnon  :  a  French  Talk-book  for  Beginners.    16mo. 

2s.  M. 

An  Improved   Modern  Pocket-Dictionary  of  the  French  and 

English  Laugnages,  in  two  Parts,  French-English  and  English-French, 
for  tbe  Every-day  Purposes  of  Travellers  and  Stndents.containing  more 
than  Five  Thonsand  Modern  and  Current  Words,  Senses,  and  Idiomatic 
Phrases  and  Renderings  not  found  in  any  other  Dictionary  of  the  two 
Languages.     Sq.  16mo.     Price  4s. 

Dictionar\'  of  the  French  and  English  Languages,  with  upwards 
of  Fifteen  Thousaud  New  Words,  Senses,  &c.  Svo.  los.,  or  in  Four 
Parts,  3s.  6f/.  each. 


^up^yr^  FRENCH  Grammar  for  Public  Schools.  By  the 
4^a\-'^l...  jjg,.  j^  Q  Clapin,  M.A.,  St.  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge, 
and  Bachelier-es-lettres  of  the  University  of  France.  Fcap. 
8vo.  Second  Editioti,  greatly  enlar/jed.  2s.  6rf.  Ur  in  two 
jmrts,  separately. 
Part  I.  Accidence.  2s. 
Part  II,  Syutsx.     Is.  6rf. 

Twenty  Lessons  in  French  ;  with  a  Double  Vocabulary  glving 
the  pronunciation  of  French  words,  notes  aud  appendices.  By  W. 
Brebner.     Post  Svo.     4.«, 

Le  Nouveau  Tresor  :  or,  French  StudenfsCompanion :  designed 
to  facilitate  the  Translation  of  English  into  French  at  Sight,  Sixteenth 
Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.     Roan,  3s.  6d. 

A  Practical  and  Theoretical  Analysis  of  Modern  French  Pro- 
nunciation.  Principally  intended  for  the  use  of  Public  Schools.  By 
Charles  Heron-wall,  of  Brighton  College.     Fcap.  Is.  6d. 


Educational  Boolcs. 


The  French  Drama ;  being  a  Selection  of  the  bost  Tragedies 
and  Comcdies  of  Moliere,  Kacine,  P.  Corneille,  T.  Coriieille,  and 
Voltaire.  With  Argiiments  iu  Knglish  at  the  head  of  each  scene,  and 
Notes,  Critical  and  E.xplanatory,  by  A.  Gombert.  18mo.  Sold  sepa- 
rately  at  \s.  each.     Half-bound.  Is.  6d.  each. 

CoMEDiES  BV  MoLiERE. — Le  Misanthrope.  L'Arare.  Le  Bourgeois- 
Gentilhomme.  Le  TartufFe.  Le  Malade  Imagiiiaire.  Les  Femmes  Sa- 
vantes.  Les  Fourheries  de  Scapin.  Les  Precicuses  Ridicules.  L'Ecole- 
des  Femmes.  L'Ecole  des  Maris.  Le  Medeciu  Malgre  Lui.  M.  de 
Pourceangnac.     Amphitryon. 

Tbagedies,  i:c.  BV  Ractme.  La  ThebaVde,  on  les  Freres  Ennemis. 
Alexand]'e  le  Grand.  Andromaque.  Les  Plaideurs,  (Com.)  Britannicus. 
Berenice.    Bajazet.    Mithridate.    Iphigeuie.    Phedre.    Esther.   Athalie. 

Tragedies,  &e.  bv  P,  Coraeille,  Le  Cid.  Horace.  Cinna.  Polyeucte 
Pompee. 

Tragedv  bt  T.  Corxeille.     Ariane. 

Plavs  bv  Voltaire.  Brutus.  Zaire.  Alzire.  Orestes.  Le  Fanatisme. 
Merope.      La  Mort  de  Ctsar.    Semiramis. 

Materials  for  German  Pruse  Composition  :  consisting  of  Selectiona 

troiiiModernEni;lisliWriters,wiih  Grairiiiiatical  Notcs,  Idiomatic  Kenderincs 
of  Difliciili  Pa6S.iges,aiid  a  Gentral  intioiliiction.  By  Ur.  Biichhciin,  Pro- 
tVssor  of  Gernian  Langnayc  aml  Lileratiirc  in  Kini;'s  Collei;c,  and  Exani- 
inef  in  Gernian  to  the  London  Universiiy.  A  JSeui  Edilion  t/wruug/ily  re- 
li.ied.    Fcap.  4i.  6d. 

Der  Gefangcne  (The  Prisoner).   By  Kotzebue.    A  German  Play, 

siiitable  for  school  reading  or  acting.  Edited,  witli  lootiiotcs,  by  Dr.  Stroni- 
berg,  ol  Bonii.     U. 

German  Grammar  for  Piiblic  Schools.  By  the  Eev.  A.  C.  Clapin, 
M..\.,  As5istant.i\Ia>ter  at  tlie  King'b  School,  slierbornt- ;  and  F.  HoU-Miil- 
ler,  Pliil.  Doc,  Assislaiit-Master  al  the  Brulon  Graiiiniar  School.  Fcp. 
■2i.  6d. 

jForcign  anasstrs. 

With  English  Notes  for  Schools.     Uniform  with  the  Grammar  Schooi. 
Classics.     Fcap.  8vo. 

^^^^ERMAN  Ballads  from  Uhland,  Goethe,  and  Schiller, 
^*ijy.j^  with  Introductious  to  each  roera,  copious  Explanatory  Notes 
jJi^^YTA         and  Biographical  Notices.     Kdited  by  C.  L.  Bielefeld.     3s.  6rf, 

Schiller''s  Wallenstein,  complete  Text,  comprising 
the  Lager.  Piccolomini,  and  Wallenstein's  Tod.  With  Notes,  Critical 
and  Historicul  lDtrodui-tion.«,  aiid  Arguments  to  each  Act.  Edited 
by  Dr.  A.  Buchherm,  Professor  of  German  in  King's  College,  London. 
6s.  6d.,  or  in  two  parts,  3.«.  lid.  each.     New  cdttion,  rcvised. 

Picciola,  by  X.  B.  Saintine.     Edited  by  Dr.   Dubuc.     Fourth 

JSilition,  rcviscd.    Zs.  Gd. 

This  interesting  story  has  been  selected  with  the  intention  of  providing 
for  schools  and  young  persons  a  good  specimen  of  contemporary  Freuc~S 
literature,  free  from  the  solecisms  met  with  in  writers  of  a  past  age. 

Select  Fables  of  La  Fontaine.  New  Edition,  revised.  Edited  by 
F.  Gasc,  M.A.    Ss. 

The  above  volumes  have  becn  sclected  at  various  timcsfor  the  Camhridge  31iddle 
Class  Kxamination. 

Histoire  de  Charles  XII.  par  Voltaire.  Edited  by  L.  Direy. 
Third  Edition.  revised.     'is.  6rf. 

Aventures  de  Te'le'maque,  par  Fe'nelon.     Edited  by  C.  J.  Delille. 

Hecond  Edition,  revised.    is.  6d. 
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2ltlaispis,  antj  ©nglisf)  (Klass  ISoofe^,  &c. 

■^^jj^pN  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography,  containing  24  Maps, 

"^  ^  coiistructed  hy  W.  Huphus,  and  edited  by  G   Lonp.     New  Edi- 

tion,\yMi  oolouied  outlines.and  au  Index  of  Places.    12s.  <id. 

A  Grammar  School  Atlas  of  Classical  Geo^aphy.  The  Maps 
coustructed  by  W.  Hughes,  and  edited  by  G.  Long.     Imp.  8vo.     hs. 

■Chronoloirical  Maps.     By  D.  Bcale,  author  of  "  The  Text-Book 

of  English  aiid  General  History."     No.  I.  Englaud.    2s.  M.    No.  II.  An- 
cient  History.     2s  ,  together,  '.is.  6d. 

SFirst  Classical  Maps,  with  Chronological  Tables  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  Historv.  Tables  of  Jewish  Chronology.  and  a  Map  of  Palestine. 
By  the  Rev.  J.' Tate,  M.A.     Third  Edition.     Imp.  8vo.     Is.  6d 

Thefollowing  are  llie  (li.^tinijnishing  featnres  of  tliis  Atlas. 

Ist.   Tlie  paue  is  not  overluadtd  willi  nanits  ol  niiiinpoitant  places. 

'2nd.  Tlie  relative  iinporCante  of  vaiious  localiliesis  iiKlicateil  by  inarked 
ditferencfs  of  t\  pe. 

3rfl.  Tlie  priiicipal  physical  char:ictcri?tics  of  the  regions  represented  (as   ' 
nniritime  bonnilaries,  nuinntain  ranees,  &c.)are  very  lioldly  (lisplayed,  so 
as  to  impress  tlieniseives  casily  on  llie  iiiemory  of  jbimg  stuileiits. 

The  Elements  of  the  English  Lanpjuage  for  Schools  anrl  Colleges. 
By  Ernest  Adams,  Ph.  D.,  late  of  TJuiversity  College  Scbool,  now  Head- 
Master  in  Victoria  Park  School,  Mauchester.  Ni:w  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
4.S.  M. 

Tho  Rucliments  of  Engli.sh  Grammar  ancl  Analysis.     By  Ernest 

Adams.     Nnv  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     2.';. 

Jntended  for  the  Jiinior  Classes  of  Middle  and  Classical  Schools.  The 
flomenclatiMe  is  assimiiateil  to  tliat  of  ilie  best  Latin  Grammars,  and  it 
serves  as  an  iiitiodiictioii  to  ibe  forei;oing  work. 

Knowleclge  is  Power.     A  Popular  Manual  of  Political  Economy. 

By  Cbarles  Knight.     Post  8vo.     IUustrated.     5s. 

Elements  of  General  History,  Ancient  and  Modern.  By  Pro- 
fessor  Tytler.  With  additions,  corrections,  and  illustrations,  and  a 
continuation  to  the  present  time.     12mo.  3s.  6rf. ;  roau,  4s. 

The  Geographical  Text-Book ;  a  Practical  Geograph_v,  calculated 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  that  nseful  science.  by  a  constaut  reference  to 

the  Blank  Maps.     By  M.  K  .  .  .    S Sei-ent/i  Edition.     12mo.     2s. 

II.  The  Blauk  jNIaps  done  up  separately.    4to.  •  2s.  eoloured. 

Notes  on  the  Catechism.  For  the  Use  of  Confirmation  Classes  in 
Schools.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  Barry,  Principal  of  King's  CoUege, 
London.     Fcap.      Tliird  Edition.     2s. 

Catechetical  Ilints-  and  Helps.  A  Manual  for  Parents  and 
Teachers  oii  giving  instruction  tb  Voung  Children  in  the  Catechism  of  the 
Church  of  Englaud.  Bv  Rev.  E.  J.  Boyce,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  enlarged. 
Fcp.  2s. 

Lessons  on  Confirmation  ;  or,  Heads  of  Instruction  to  Candidates 
for  Confirmation.  By  Rev.  Peter  Young,  Author  of  "  Daily  Readings 
for  a.  Year."     Cloth,  tcap.     2s.  6d. 

Brief  Words  on  School  Life.  A  Selection  from  short  Addresses 
based  on  a  course  of  Scriptnre  reading  in  Scbool.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Kemp- 
thorne,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  Coll.  Cambridge,  and  Head  Master  of 
lilackheath  Proprietory  School.     Fcp.     Zs.  6d. 
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Tho  Churcli  Teacher's  Manual  of  Christian  Instruction.  Being 
the  Church  Catechism  expanded  and  explained  iu  question  and  answer, 
for  the  use  of  ClergjTiien,  Parents,  and  Teachers.  By  the  Eev.  JNI.  F. 
Sadler,  author  of  "  Chm-ch  Doctriue — Bible  Truth,"  &c.,  ic.  Fcap.  Svo. 
price  2s.  (x/. 

The  Winton  Church  Catechist.  Questions  and  Answers  on  the 
Teaching  of  the  Church  Cutechism.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Monseil.  anthor  of 
••  Our  New  Vicar."  In  four  parts.  Part  I.,  6d.  Part  II.,  III.,  and 
IV.,  9J.  each  ;  32mo.,  cloth,  price  2s. 

A  Practical  Synopsis  of  Ensjlish  Historj':  or,  A  General  Sum» 

niar.v  of  Dates  and  Events  for  the  nse  of  Schools,  Families.  aud  Candidates 
for  Public  Kxaminations.     By  Arthur  Bowes.     1'ourth  Edition.    8vo.    Jis. 

Unrler  Gnvernment:  an  OflRcial  Key  to  the  Civil  Service,  and 
Guide  fnr  Candidates  seeking  Appointments  under  the  Crown.  By  J.  C. 
Parkiiison,  Inland  Revenue,  Somerset  House.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
2*-.  M. 

Bishop  JeweVs  Apolop^y  for  the  Church  of  England,  with  his 
famous  Epistle  ou  the  Conucil  of  Trent,  and  a  Memoir.     32mo.     2x. 

Pearson  on  the  Creed.  Carefully  printed  from  an  Original 
edition.  With  an  Aualysis  and  Index.  Kdited  by  E  .  Walford,  M.A. 
Post  8vo.     5s. 

A  ShortExplanation  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  of  the  Christian 
Year,  with  Questions  for  Schools.     Royal  32mo.  'is.  6d. ;  calf,  4s.  6d. 

Welchman  on  tlie  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  Scriptural  Proofs,  &c.     18mo.  2s.  or  interleaved  for  Students,  2s. 


'^.&   HISTORY  of  England  during  the  Early  and  Middle 

V&'2  Ages.  By  C.  H.  Pearson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriei  College,  Ox- 
ford,  and  late  Professor  of  Modern  History,  King's  College, 
London.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo.  Ifo. 
Vol.  II.,  to  the  Death  of  Edward  I.     8vo.     I4i. 

Historical  Maps  of  England  during  the  First  Twelve  Centuries. 
By  C.  H.  Pearsnn,  M.A.     &cond  Edition.     Folio.    1/.  \\s.  Qd. 

Histof)'  of  England,  from  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  end 
of  the  Reign  of  George  II.,  by  Hume  and  Smollett.  With  the  Continua- 
tion,  to  the  Accessioa  of  Queen  Victoria,  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  B.D. 
late  Cauon  of  Peterborough.  Ht-ic  Edition,  containing  Historic  al  Illus- 
tratious,  Autographs,  and  Portraits,  copious  Kotes,  and  the  Author's 
last  Correctious  aud  Improvements.     In  18  vols.  crown  8vo.  4s.  each. 

Vols.  I.  to  VI.  (Hume's  portion),  1/.  is. 

Vols.  VII.  to  X.  (Smolletfs  ditto),  16s. 

Vols.  XI.  to  XVIII.  (Hughes's  ditto),  11.  12.S. 

The  History  of  the   Kings  of  Rome.     By   Dr.  T.  H.  Dyer, 

Author  of  the  "  History  of  Modern  Europe,"  with  a  Prefatory  Disserta- 
tiou  on  the  Sources  and  Evideuce  of  Early  Roman  History.     8vo.     16s. 

Pa/l  yiall  Gazelle.—"  It  vvill  mark.or  help  to  mark,  an  era  in  the  historv 
of  the  snbjecl  to  which  it  is  devoted.  It  is  ime  of  tlie  niost  ilecided  as  wejl 
ag  one  of  the  ablost  resiili.i  of  tlie  rcaclion  wlnch  is  now  iu  progrcss  against 
the  influeiice  of  Niebuhr." 
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A  Plea  for  Livy  :  throwiuw  a  new  light  on  soine  passages  of  the 
First  Book,  aud  rectifyinp  the  German  doctrine  of  the  imperative  mood. 
By  Thomas  H.  Dyer,  LL.D.     $vo.     Sewed,  jirice  Vs. 

Eoma  Regalis ;    or,  the  Newest  Phase  of  an  Old  Story.     By 

Thomus  H.  Dyer,  LL.D.     In  8vo.,  price  2s.  <kl. 
Long's  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic.     8vo. 

Vol.  I.   From  the  Destruction  of  Carthnge  to  the  end  of  the  War  with 

Jiitrurtha.     14s . 
Tol.  II.   From  the  Defeat  of  L.  Cassins  Longinas  to  the  death  of  Ser- 

torius.     14.?. 
Tol.  III.  From  thethirdMithridaticWartotheConsulship  of  J.  Caesar. 

1-1.?. 
Tol.  IV.     History  of  C!esar's  Gallic  Campaigns  and  Contemporaneous 
Events  in  Rome.     14s. 

Outlines  of  Indian  History  ;  comprising  the  Hindu,  Mahomedan, 

aiul  ChiisliHn  period?  (do«i)  to  ihe  Rcjigiiation  of  .Sir  J.  Lawrence). 
Wilh  .Map.'!,  Sialistical  .AppeiKlices,  and  niimirons  Exainiiialion  Qiit-stions. 
Adapled  spccially  for  Scliools  and  StU'(ents.  Bv  .4.  U ,  Hiighe*.  Bom. 
Uiicov.  Civil  Seivice,  and  Gray's-inn.    Sinall  posl  Hvo.    Zs.6d. 

"  To  Ihe  increasing  nnn.ber  of  Ptiidenls  of  Indiaii  Hislory  this  inannal 
will  provo  very  usefuI,so  clear  aud  niethodical  is  its  arraiigement."— i<.'u- 
cattonal  Times. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  By  Friedrich  Bleek. 
Edited  by  Jnhann  Bleek  and  Adolf  Kamphausen.  Translated  frora  the 
German  by  G.  H.  Venables,  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  Venables,  Canon 
Residentiary  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.     Post  Svo.  2  vols.     13s. 

A  History  <>f  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe.  By  Juhn 
Williara  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology 
in  the  UuiA-ersity  of  Xew  York.     2  vols.  deray  Svo.,  1/.  1.?. 

Aufhor's  Preface. — '•  Social  advancement  is  as  completely  under  the 
control  of  natnral  lawas  is  bodily  growth.  The  lifeof  an  iudividual  is  a 
miniature  of  the  life  of  a  nation.  Theso  propositions  it  is  the  special 
objcct  of  this  book  to  demonstrate." 

Civihzation  considered  as  a  Science,  in  relation  to  its  Essence, 
Its  Elements,  and  its  End.  A  new  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions. 
By  George  Harris,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  F.S.A., 
author  of  "  The  Theory  of  the  Arts,"  &c.     Post  Svo.,  6s. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  uf  England,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.  By  Agnes  Strickland.  .\bridged  by  the 
Authoress  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families.     Post  Svo.  6s.  6d. 

Lives  of  the  Last  Four  Princesses  of  the  Royal  Hou.se  of  Stuart. 
By  Miss  Agnes  Strickland,  forming  an  appropriate  Sequel  to  the 
"  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England."  NVith  a  photograph  of  the  Princess 
Mar)-,  after  a  pictui-e  by  Honthorst.     Crown  Svo.,  \2s. 

The  Life  of  Las  Ca.sas,  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies.  By  Sir  Arthiir 
Helps,  Author  of  "  Friends  in  Council."    Seccnd  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  iSs. 

The  Life  of  Columbus.  By  Sir  Arthur  Helps.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

The  Life  of  Pizarro.     By  Sir  Arthur  Helps.     Second  Edition. 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 

The  Life  of  Hemando  Cortes,  and  the  Conquest  of  Jlexico.     By 

Sir  .iitliur  Helps.    2  vols.  Crown  Svo.    15s. 

Experimental  Chemistry;  founded  on  the  woi'k  of  Dr.  .Julius  A. 
Stockhardt.  A  Handbook  for  the  Study  of  the  Science  by  Simple  Es- 
periments.  By  C.  W.  Heaton,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Medical  School  of  Charing  Cross  Hospital.     Post  8vo.  5s. 
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Carpenters  (Dr.  W,  B.)  Zoology ;  a  Systematic  "View  of  the 
Ptmctnrrf.  Habils,  Instincts,  and  Uses,  of  the  principal  Families  of  the 
Animal  Kinpdom,  and  of  the  chief  forms  of  Fossil  Remaius.  Xew 
£dition,  revised  and  completed  to  the  present  time  (under  arranfrement 
with  the  aothor),  br  \N".  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  With  a  General  ludex. 
Jllustrattd  wit/i  many  hundred  fine  Wood  Engravirigs.  In  two  vols. 
(nearly  600  pages  each.)     &.  eaeh. 

Carpenter*s  Mechanical  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  and  Horology. 
A  Popular  F.xposition.     One  hundred  and  eighty-one  lllustratioiis.    os. 

Carpenter's  Yegetable  Phj-siology  and  Systematie  Botany. 
A  complete  introduction  tc  the  Knowledge  of  Plants.  New  edition,  re- 
vised  (nnderarrangement  with  the  Author),  by  E.  Lunkester,  M.D.,  &e. 
Seceral  hundred  JUustrations  on  Wood.    6s. 

Carpenter's  Animal  Physiology.  Xew  Edition,  thoroughly  re- 
vised,  and  in  part  re-written,  by  the  Author.  Upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred  capital  Jllustrations.     6s. 

The  Entertaining  Xaturalist.  By  Mrs.  Loudon.  Enlarjred  and 
carefuUy  revised,  and  illustrated  with  nearly  five  hnndred  Wood  En- 
gravinps.  An  amusing  aud  Lnstructive  book  for  children.  Post  8vo. 
elegantly  bound,  Is. 

Mrs.  Loudon^s  First  Book  of  Botany.  Eevised  and  enlarged  by 
David  Wooster.     With  nearly  250  Illustrations.     Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Botanisfs  Pocket  Book.     By  W.  R.  Haywai-d.     Fcap.  8vo. 

flexible  binding,  4s.  6d. 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology  considered  with  Reference  to 
Natural  Theology.  By  P.  M.  Roget.^M.D.,  F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition,  v,-ith. 
additions.     8vo.  2  vols.  illustrated,  12s. 

A  Manual  of  Human  Culture.  By  M.  A.  Garvey;  LL.B.  Crown 

8vo.  7.?.  6'/. 

'■  Those  who  make  education  a  study  shonld  consult  this  Tolume." — 
Athenttum. 

Practical  Hints  on  Teaching.  B}'  John  Menet,  M.A.,  Per- 
petual  Curate  of  Hockerill,  and  late  Chaplaiu  of  Hockerill  Training 
Institation.  Third  Edition.  With  Plans  of  Schools.  Crown  8vo.  2s. 
sewed  ;  2s.  6<f.  cloth. 

Test  Lessons  in  Dictation  :  for  the  First  Class  of  an  Elementary- 
School.     Crown  8vo.     Is.  6rf. 

I/ectures  and  Lessons  on  Art.  Being  an  Introduction  to  a 
Practical  and  Comprehensive  Scheme.  By  F.  W.  Moody,  Instructor 
in  Decorative  Art  at  South  Kensington  Museum.  With  Diagrams  to 
IllQsti-ate  Composition  and  other  Matters.     Demy  8vo. 

Delamotte's  Drawing  Copies.  Ninety-six  Original  Sketches  in 
Architecture,  Trees,  Figures,  Foregrounds,  Landscapes,  Boats,  and  Sea- 
pieces.     Royal  8vo.  oblong,  half-bound,  12s. 

The  Schole  Master.  By  Eoger  Ascham.  Edited,  with  copions 
Notes  and  a  Glossary,  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.  Feap.  8vo.  6s. 

Philological  Essays.  By  T.  Hewitt  Key.  Professor  of  Cora- 
parative  Grammar  in  University  College,  London.     8vo.  lOs.  dd. 

The  Origin  and  Development  of  Language.  Founded  on  the 
Course  of  Lectures  on  Comparative  Grammar  delivered  duriug  the  last 
twenty  years  in  University  CoIIege.  By  T.  HeTsitt  Key,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
Head  Master  of  University  College  School. 
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Synonyms  and  Antonyms  of  the  English  Lanj^aje.     Collected 

and  fontrasted.    l!y  the  late  Ven.  C.  J."Smith.  M.A.     Post  fevo.  5s. 
Synunyms  Disc-riminatecl :  a  Catalogue  of  Synonymous  Words 

in  tli."  Eiiglisli  Laneii.ge,  wiih  tlieir  vaiioiia  .ShHile»  of  Mianiiig,  cStc.  Illiis- 
tiated  bv  (}ii(iialion>  liuiu  Standaul  Wiilcrs.  By  llie  Ven.  C.  J.  Sii.ith, 
M.A.    Deiiiy  8vo,     Iftj. 

■\Vheeler's  (W.  A.)  M.A.,  Dlctionary  of  Xames  of  Fictitious 

Persons  and  Places.    os. 
Wriglit^s  (Thomas)  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  English 

(1043  pages).     In  two  vols.     5s.  each  ;  or  half-bound  in  one  vjl.  lOs.  6d. 
Select   Parables  from  Nature,  for  Use  in   Schools.      By  Mrs. 

Alft-ed  Gatty,  Author  of  "Proverbs  IUustrated,"  "Worlds  not  Realised," 

&v.     Feap.  Is.  6d. 

Besides  being  reprinted  in   America,   selections  from    jNIrs.   Gatty'8 

Parables  have  been  translated  and  published  in  the  German,  French, 

Italian,  Russian,  Danish,  and  Swedish  languages. 


23liurational  JiaoilvS  6g  OT.  13»  iBason,  ^..3. 

(Fellowof  University  College,  London). 

XGLISH  GRAMMAIl:  including  the  Principles  of 
Grammatical  Anal)-sis.  Containing  a  New  EtvMOLOGICai. 
Appexdis.     Eigkteentk  Edition.    Post  8vo.    3s. 

Outlines  of  Enghsh  Grammar.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  \s.  6d. 

This  \vork  is  an  enlarged  and  iznproved  edition  of  the  .\uthor"s  "  First 

Steps  in  EnglLsh  Grammar,"  which,  however,  can  stiU  be  obtained  from 

the  Publishers. 

First  Notions  of  Grammar  for  Young  Learners.     Demy  18mo. 

Cloth,  Sd. 
The  Analysis  of  Sentences  Applied  to  Latin.     Post  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Analytical  Latin  Excrcises  :  Accidence  and  Simple  Sentence ; 
Coraposition  and  Derivatiou  of  Words,  and  Compound  Sentences.  PosC 
8vo.     os.  frf. 

Euclid :  the  First  Two  Eooks  Explained  to  Beginners.  Second 
Edttion.     Enlarged.    Fcap.  8vo.     Price  2s.  6d. 

EDITED  FOR  MIDDLE-CLASS  EX-4MI\ATI0XS.  with  Xotes  on  the 
Analyses  and  Paising,  and  Explauatory  Remarks. 

iIilton"s  Paradise  Lost.    Book  I.    With  a  Life  of  ililton.    T/iiid 

EJttion.     Post  Svo.     2s. 
;Milton's   Paradise  Lost.     Book  11.     "With  a  Life  of  the  Poet. 

Sccond  Edition.    Post  8vo.     2s. 
Mlton's  Paradise  Lost.     Book  III.     Post  Svo.     2s. 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village  :  with  a  ShortMemoir  of  the  Poet. 

Post  8vo.     \s.  (5d. 
Goldsmith's  Traveller :  with  a  Short  Life  of  tbe  Poet.    Post  Svo. 

is.  6d. 
Cowper's  Task.     Book  II.,  with  an  outline  of  the  Poet*s  Life. 

Post  8vo.     2.5. 
Thomson's  "'  Spring,"  with  a  Short  Life.     Post  Svo.     2s. 
Thomson's  "  Winter,"  with  a  Short  Life.     Post  Svo.     2s. 


Boolcs  for  Younc/  People.  15- 

WORKS  OF  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION". 

COCIRSE  «F  iNSTiaCTION    FOR    THE  YoUNG,   BY    HoRACE    GrANT.. 

iRITHMETIC  for  Young  Children.  A  Series  of 
Exircisfs  fxemplifying  tlie  maniRT  in  wliich  Arithmelic  should- 
be  lau^lit  to  young  chiUlicn,    U.  Hd. 

Arithinetic.  Second  Stao;e.  For  Schools  and  Fa- 
niilif.",  exeiniililyiiig  the  nicidc  iii  wliioh  CliiMren  may  b<-  lcii  to  di.scover 
the  niaiii  pniiciples  of  Figurative  anii  Mtntal  Arithiiietic.    Isiiio.    3s. 

Exercises  for  the  Improveinent  of  the  Senses;  and  providing 
inslrnclion  and  amusenient  lor  Chiklren  who  are  too  youiig  to  learn  to 
read  and  wriie.    ISnio.    I.;. 

Geography  for  Young  Children.     With  Illustratinns  for  Ele- 

menl:ir\  Vlan  Drawinsr.     IHmo.    •Is.     A  Coloureil  Model  desis;ni(l  to  trach 
the  Eleminls  ot  Hhj  sical  Gtography  inay  be  liad  with  this,  price  9*.  in  hos.. 

The  Chil(l'"s  First  Book  of  Gcography.  By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns., 
B.A.,  F  L.S.,  Authnr  of  "Botanical  Rambles,"  "  Flowers  of  the  Field," 
Slc.     IUustrated  with  Twelve  Woodcuts.    18mo.     2s.  6d. 


A  SERIE.S  OF  READING  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS,  ENTITLED 
BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS. 

P.*RT  l.— Containing— The  Cat  *nd  the  Hen.    A  Cat  in  a  Bag.    Sa.m  a\d  his 

DoG  Ked  Lkg.    Bob  and  Iom  Lee.    80'. 
Part  II.-  I  he  \'i:W  Burv  Lamb.     Ihe  Good  Boy,  Bad  Boy,  and  Nice  Wise 

liiRL.    Bau  Brn  ani)  Old  Sam  Sly.    Podk  I-an.      Xi/.   . 
Part  III.— The  Blinu  Boy.    Tuii  Mute  Girl.    A  New  Tale  of  Babes  in  a, 

\\  ooD.    8(/. 
Pakt  IV.— A  Night  and  a  Day,  or  The  Dey  and  the  Knight.    The  New 

BaVK   .\oTE.      PHE  RoYAL  VlSlT.    A   KiNG's  WaIK.  ON  A  \VlNTEIl'S  Day.    ad. 
Part  V.— Story  of  a  Cat.    Told  by  Herself.  Sd. 
Pakt  \'I      The  StoRv  ok  Thhee  Monkevs.    %d. 
Part  VU.--Qut£N  Bee  and  Busy  Bee.    tid. 

Also  in  cloth,  \s.  each. 

BELL   AND  DALDY'S  ILLUSTEATED   SEKIES- 

OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 
GR.4.DE  I.  School  Primer.     65  Illustrations.     6d. 

Grade  II.  School  Reader.     By  J.  Tilleard,  Hon.  Mem.  and' 

Examiner,  College  of  Preceptors.     Numerous  IUustrations.     Is. 
Poetry  Book  fur  Schools.     37  Illustrations.     \s. 
Grade  III.  Thc  Life  of  Joseph.     16  IUustrations.     \s. 
Scripture  Parables.     By  Eev.  J.  E.  Clarke.     16  Illust.     Is. 
Scripture  Miracles.     B}' Rev.  J.  E.  Clarke.     16  IUust.     Is. 

Grade  IV.   Nevsr  Testament  History,  in  Simple  Language.    By 

the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.     16  Illustrations.     \s. 
Old  Testament  History,  in  Simple  Language.      By  the  Rev. 

J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.     17  Illustrations.     \s. 

Grade  V.  The  Story  of  Bunyan'sPiIgrim's  Progress.  16  Illusti,- 
Is. 
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Mcssrs.  Bell  and  Dalcly^s  Publicafions. 


RICIIARDSON'S    NEW    DICTIONARY     OF 

THK  K\(iLISH  LANGI'AGE.  Coiiihining  Kxplanation  with 
KlVMi<iloL'V,  and  copioiislv  ilhistrattfl  bv  Qiiutalions  froin  rlie 
bt'i'1  AiitlioritifS.  New  K'liiion,  wiih  a  Snpplcnieni  coiilaining 
adilitional  «ords  aiid  fiirther  llliistration.».  The  Words,  wiin 
those  of  the  saine  faniily,  are  traced  to  tluir  origin.  The  Explanalions  are 
dednced  froin  tlie  priiiiitive  meanine  throiieh  the  varions  usages.  Tlie 
Qiiotations  aie  arranged  cliionologicHlly,  froin  tlie  earliest  penod  to  the 
present  time.  In  'i  vols.  -Ito.  £A  Us.  (irf. ;  half-boiind  in  russia,  £5  i5s.  6d. 
russia.  £f>  fls.    The  Sup|>leineiit  separalely, -410.  K'.s. 

An    Svo.    Editiou,    without  Ihe   Qiiolations,    I5s.;    balf-rusEia,   20j. 
riissia,  24.>'. 

"  It  is  an  admirable  addilion  lo  our  lexirography,  supplying  a  great  de- 
sideraluni,  as  exhibiiing  tlie  hiography  of  eaili  word  its  birth,  parentage, 
and  educalion,  the  changis  that  fiave  befallen  it,  llie  coinpany  it  has  kept, 
and  tlie  conmctioiis  ll  h.is  loriiied,  by  licli  series  of  quotation?,  all  in  chro- 
nological  OMier.  1  liis  is  smh  a  pictionary  as  perliaps  no  other  language 
could  ever  boast."    Quarlerly  lieiiea. 


DR.  WEBSTERS  DICTIOXARIES. 


WEBSTER'S    "NEW    ILLUSTRATED "    DICTIONARY 

OF  THE  EVGLISH  LANGU  AGK,  in  One  \olume,  4to.,containing  nearly 
one  tliousand  six  liundred  pagrs,  with  three  tlioiisand  llliislralions.  .Slroniilv 
boiind  in  clolh.  2U. ;  half  calf,  1/.  lOf. ;  calf  or  haif  russia,  1/.  lU.  iid-; 
ru-sia,  2/. 

The  peculiar  features  of  this  edition  are : 

Fulness  and  Conipleteness,  Etyinology, 

Scientilic   and   Technical  l'iiiforinit>  in  Spelling, 

Words,  Qiuitalions, 

Accnracy  of  Definition,  '1  lie  Svnonvms, 

Pronunciation,  1  The  lllustralions. 

^\T:BSTER'S  PE0PLE'S  dictionary  of  the  eng- 

LISH  LANGUAGK,  bascd  on  W  ebster^s  Large  DicIionary,ani1  eon'aininc 
all  English  words  now  in  use,  wilh  tlieir  pronnnciation,  derivation,  and 
ineaniutLS.  In  One  Noliiiiie.large  Svo.,coniaiiiiniL  more  than  one  tlioiisand 
pages  and  six  hiindied  lllustrations.  lO^.  6d.;  half  calf,  15;.  ;  calf  or  half 
russia,  ItJj. ;  russia,  1/. 


This  edition  contains: 
Scientific  Words, 
Iniportaiit  Phrases, 
Synonyms, 
Orthoaraphy, 
Pronunciaiion, 
A  Glossary  of  Scottish  Words 
aud  Phrases, 


Vocabularies  of  Scriptural,  Clas- 

.«ical,  aiid  Geograpiiical  Proper 

\jnies, 
A  \ocabulary  of  Perfect  and  al- 

lowable     Rhymes,    a:c.,    &c., 

&c. 


WEBSTER'S      COMPLETE     DICTIONARY     OF      THE 

ENGLISH    LANGUAGE  coniains  all  that  ay/pears  in  ihe  above  Diction- 

aries,  and  also  a  valuable  Appemlix   and    seventj    pages  of  lllnstraiions, 

grouped   and    classihe'1.  One   Volunie,  4lo.,  stronglv    bound    iu   clotb. 

£1  ILj.  6rf.;  russia,  2/.  IQj. ;  half  russia  or  calf,  2/.  'is.;  balf  cali,2/. 
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